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Have Grow _Jogeth er 


A HALF CENTURY ago ninety-five 
wholesale druggists from west of 
the Alleghenies met at Indianapo- 
lis and organized what is now the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association. 

That same year witnessed the entry 


of Colonel Eli Lilly into the pharma- 


ceutical manufacturing field and saw 
the first products bearing his name dis- 
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sale houses. 


The National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association and Eli Lilly and Com- 
pany have grown together through 
the years. 


Le \ At the Atlantic City meeting, 

———- — ee J President Moxley said: “Founded on 

ee : = 74) the ideals of justice, of fair play, of 

common honesty, of service, this as- 

sociation could not fail in its appeal 
for the highest ethics in business.” 

These same utterances might very 
appropriately have been made in speak- 
ing of Eli Lilly and Company who for 
more than thirty years have kept the 
faith—and the pace, and have con- 
EE sistently recognized the indispensable 
= —— economic soundness of through-the- 
, } Taborstories of 1890 1 |f “| wholesaler distribution, until the drug 
trade ceases to doubt that the Lilly 
Label represents a pharmaceutical 
house that makes no exceptions. 

The French Lick Springs meeting 
finds a bigger, better, more effective 
association. It sees the Lilly Labora- 
tories the world’s most efficiently 
equipped pharmaceutical plant. 


2 “They Builded Better Than They Knew”’ 


tributed through Indianapolis whole- |f€ | 
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MERCK & CO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


Carbon Disulphide 
Carbon Tetrachloride 
Chloral Hydrated 
Chloroform 

Cocaine and Salts 
Codeine and Salts 
Ether 


Formin (Hexamethylenamine) 


Standard 


Medicinal Analytical 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK MONTREAL 
Acetanilid Hydroquinone 
Acid Carbolic Iodides 
Acid Citric Lanum (Adeps Lanae; Lanolin) 
Bismuth Salts Milk Sugar 
Bromides Morphine and Salts 
Caffeine Salicylates 


ACID ACETYLSALICYLIC 
ACID SALICYLIC 
METHYL SALICYLATE 
SODIUM SALICYLATE 
SALOL 

MINOR SALICYLATES 


Sulphocarbolates 
Strychnine and Salts 
Tincture of Iodine 
Vanillin 


Zinc Stearate 


Chemicals 


Photographic 


Technical 











Main Offices and Works of Merck & Co. at Rahway, N. J. 
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12 Gold Street, New York 


Fifty-Second Regular Meeting 


National W holesale Drussists Association 


French Lick Springs, Indiana, September 27 to 30, 1926 


Service was again the keynote of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association 
held 
September 27 to 30, at French Lick Springs, 
Indiana. In_ his 
William E. 


that, on service that satisfies the retailer 


at its fifty-second regular meeting, 


address as_ president, 
Greiner emphasized the fact 


and the manufacturer, must the wholesaler 
build for progress and profit. He urged, 
therefore, the necessity of cultivating to 
the full 
essential and an 


the relationships which are an 
important part of the 


wholesaler’s functioning as the interme- 


diate distributor. He asked—and the asso- 
ciation agreed with him as to the wisdom 
of getting it—that all means of co-opera- 
tion with the other divisions of the drug 
trade, particularly through their similar 
organizations, be utilized to the end that 
the interdependence of all might best be 
safeguarded and advanced. 

Considerable progress had been made in 
the preceding year in the direction of bet- 
ter acquaintance and better understanding 
between wholesalers and members of the 
retail drug trade by visits of E. L. New- 
comb, secretary of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, to meetings of 
State pharmaceutical associations and sim- 
ilar organizations. The N. W. D. A. repre- 
sentative had been well received on these 
occasions, and the convention recommended 
that the custom he continued with as 
much expansion as would be found prac- 
ticable. This idea of cultivating better re- 
lationships was foremost in the reports of 
many of the association’s committees. The 
concommitant idea of building up a satis- 





C. F. Michaels,-newly elected president of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association, is president 
of the Langley & Michaels Co., San Francisco. He 
was born December 22, 1869, at San Francisco, and 
after a preliminary and high school education enter- 
ed the drug business in which his father was a prin- 
cipal, his employment dating from 1886. He worked 
in practically every department of the house and also 
traveled some as a salesman. About twenty-five years 
ago he was elected treasurer of the Langley & 
Michaels Co., and later became vice-president. 
Following the death of his father, Henry Michaels, 


factory service as a foundation for ideal 
relationships was not overlooked. — Par- 
ticular attention was given to these basic 
factors in the report of the committee on 
education and research. This committee 





C. F. Michaels 
The New President 


Pp a o7( 
he succeeded to the presidency of the company In 1920, 


Mr. Michaels has always been an active aancciation 
worker, giving freely of his time and energy towar¢ 
the promotion of the interest of the trade at _o 
He has served in the N. W. D. A. as chairman of t he 
Committees on Salesmen and Selling Methods, and 
Proprietary Goods, and for several years was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Control, of which he was elected 
chairman in 1922. While chairman of the Committee 
on Proprietary Goods, Mr. Michaels presented a plan 
proposing a more economicag method of marketing 
proprietary articles by wholesale druggists, which 18 


presented a scheme of a bureau for re- 
search in retailers’ problems, which offered 
the association a program of unprecedented 
The 


convention approved the committee’s sug- 


opportunity for constructive work. 


gestions, and will have its report printed 
for wide distribution with a view of inter- 
esting salesmen and retailers in the advisa- 
bility of co-operating in the proposed work. 

In addition to research in the problems of 
retail druggists, the association will make 
a study of conditions in the wholesale drug 
trade. The fundamental need for a better 
knowledge of what makes for satisfactori- 
ness in the wholesale 
distributor was first laid before the conven- 
tion in the address of the president. It 
was emphasized in several of the reports 


functioning of a 


read later in the sessions. The outcome 
was the adoption of a resolution empower- 
ing the committee on uniform accounting 
to collect such data as might enable it to 
suggest steps to be taken with a view to 
improvement. In the coming year, this 
committee will also conduct another sur- 
vey of the classification of items of ex- 
pense in the operating of a wholesale drug 
business, and collate data which are ex- 
pected to show the cost of doing business 
and the proper apportionment thereof. 
This work will be carried on without the 
co-operation of the» Harvard Bureau of 
Business Research; as this bureau has been 
so reorganized as to leave no opportunity 
for it to do work of the sort it had done tor 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion. 


‘ 





now being pretty generally regarded as the sound 
basis on which a complicated problem may be finally 
solved. He is of quiet manner, but possesses the 
quality of decisive action in situations demanding the 
exercise of judgment and diplomacy. 4 

Mr. Michaels has been active in the San_ Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, and in 1914 served as presi- 
dent of that body. He is married and is the father of 
a daughter, Mrs. Blake Darling, and three sons, Henry, 
of Leland Stanford, Jr. University, and Fred and 
Allan, who are at preparatory school in Atherton, 
Calif. 
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may be yours— 


for a few hours 
of STRAIGHT THINKING 


HREE thousand dollars in cash will be 

awarded to that person in the retail or 

wholesale drug trade who submits the 
most practical and workable plan to end the price 
cutting evil. 


This is the first—and largest—single award to 
be given in Lehn & Fink Products Company’s 
$10,000 “Price Peace Plan” offer after the com- 
petition closes, November Ist, 1926. 


There will also be 37 other awards ranging from 


$2,000 to $50. 


Many of the plans received thus far show real 
straight thinking on the part of many retailers 
and wholesalers in the drug trade, but there are 
thousands of other straight thinkers in this drug 
industry who have not been heard from. 


Are you one of them? Have you perhaps the 
mistaken idea that you have to be a “writer” to 
enter this competition? Not a bit of it! We’re not 
looking for carefully phrased essays! Just write out 
your ideas in plain common-sense language—write 
them on a billhead if you find that more convenient. 


And to make sure you cover the subject fully, 
just jot down the various phases of the problem 
which must be considered in your plan, before you 
start to write. Here’s an outline that will make this 
easy for you: 


You must, for instance, give your idea of a price 
policy for: 
—the jobber 
—the independent retailer 
the chain store 
—the department store 


—the manufacturer 


—also your opinion on a price policy regarding: 
—free goods 
—hidden discounts 
In addition, whatever plans you propose must be 
legal—that is, they must conform to the present 
laws regarding price maintenance. 


If you haven’t received your copy of the detailed 
announcement of the “Price Peace Plan,” by all 
means send for it at once, and let us have your 
ideas by November Ist. Address the “Price Peace 
Plan Editor.” 


All entries in the competition 
must be received by noon 


Monday, November 1st, 1926. 
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Research in still another direction was 
planned for. This is in the field of what 
have been called special lines. It was 
demonstrated to the convention that the 
differentiation between a special line and a 
regular line, when viewed from the stand- 
point of the trade as a whole, is, at best, 
but slight. What is a special line with one 
wholesaler is often a major item with an- 
other. It was agreed that there is a lack 
of knowledge on the part of wholesale 
druggists as to what is a special line, and 
that there is a dearth of information on 
any and all of the many lines which are 
rapidly becoming an essential part of the 
wholesaler’s business. It will be the en- 
deavor of the association to gather such 
information and to place it at the disposal 
of the members. 

Problems in transportation and insurance 
will also be studied with special interest 
during the coming year. The association 
considers of particular importance in this 
field the matter of long-distance trucking. 
There were expressions of fear that the 
development of this newer means of trans- 
portation might seriously interfere with, 
and possibly injure, the service of rail car- 
riers. The necessity of scrutinizing care- 
fully the reliability of insurance and truck- 
ing concerns was referred to by several 
speakers. 

Discussion on the matter of a proprietary 
manufacturer’s selection of channels of dis- 
tribution and that of equitable remunera- 
tion for the wholesaler was extensive. Much 
of a constructive influence was proffered 
by those who discussed this always impor- 
tant subject. The association went on rec- 
ord with the declaration that the business 
of the wholesaler depends on uniformity in 
selling terms and discounts. Many sug- 
gestions were offered to the effect that the 
members are justified in restricting the 
activities of their salesforces to those pro- 
prietary articles the manufacturers of 
which extend full recognition to the ser- 
vice wholesaler and endeavor to assure 
him an adequate profit. 

A comprehensive review of governmen- 
tal administrative and legislative activities 
and purposes was given in the report of 
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The New Officers 
Elected 
| 


President 
C. F. Michaels, San Francisco, Cal. | 
| First Vice-President } 
| Harry I. Fox, Wichita, Kan. 
| Second Vice-President 
| HH. O. Day, Boston, Mass. 
} Third Vice-President 
| HH. G. McPike, Kansas City, Mo. 
Fourth Vice-President 
| P, A. Hayes, Greensboro, N. C. 


Fifth Vice-President 
| Walter M. Brunswig, Los Angeles, | 
Cal. 


| 
| 
| 
Chairman of Board of Controi 
| 





| Roblin H. Davis, Denver, Col. 


i New Members of Board of Control 


| 
(Three-Year Terms) 
| 


Warren N. Churchill, Burlington, 
Iowa. | 
| William Jay Schieffelin, jr., New York, | 
N.Y. | 


B. Gilmer, Houston, Texas. 


B. 
C. Mahlon Kline, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Appointed 
E. L. Newcomb, New York, N. Y. 
Treasurer 


| 
| 
} 
| 
Secretary 
| 


Title Guarantee & Trust Company, 
New York, N. Y. I 





| General Representative 
| Frank E. Holliday, New York, N. Y. 
| Washington Representative 

W. L. Crounse, Washington, D. C. 


| 


Lcchisie 








the committee on legislation. It was 
pointed out that a large part of the suc- 
cess in keeping reasonable requirements 
and practicability in the activities of the 
prohibition office was due to the efforts of 
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the association’s representative at Wash- 
ington. After a deal of discussion as to 
the practicability and possibility of legis- 
lation as a remedy for the price-cutting 
evil—all were igreed as to the necessity 
for its remedying —the association adopted 
a resolution to reiterate its endorsement of 
the principle of price-maintenance by con- 
tractual means. It was also resolved that 
the Capper-Kelly price-maintenance bill be 
furthered for enactment by Congress. 
Commendation and endorsement were 
given the various committees in the report 
of the board of control, to which the com- 
mittee reports had been referred. The 
action recommended by the board further 
praised the working committees in that 
it was designed to provide them with bigger 
opportunities to continue to serve the 
wholesale drug trade. The new board 
selected George V. Doerr, of Minneapolis, 
and C. Mahlon Kline, of Philadelphia, to 
serve with C. F, Michaels, president, and 
Roblin H. Davis, chairman of the board, as 


the executive committee of the association. 


Attendance at the meeting almost 
reached the association’s record of 609, set 
last year, the French Lick Springs regis- 
tration being 601. Eight new active mem- 
bers, nine associate members, and one 
complimentary member were enrolled dur- 
ing the meeting. Attendance at the ses- 
sions was markedly good, and the interest 
in the reports and discussions was earnest. 

The weather was not exactly favorable 
for the outdoor entertainment features, 
other than the golf tournament on Monday, 
but the entertainment committee efficiently 
coped with the exigency and provided an 
enjoyable program. 

A shadow was thrown on the last hours 
of the meeting by the sudden death of 
Charles J. Kiger, of McKesson & Robbins, 
Inc., New York. The association, through 
the secretary, offered condolence and sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Kiger who was also attend- 
ing the meeting. 

No meeting place for 1927 was selected, 
Seattle, the only place seriously considered, 
being too distant for the majority of the 
members. The selection will be made by 
the board of control. 


Recommendations by the Board of Control 


Ont of its consideration of the report of the 
secretary and those of the several committees, 
which has been referred to by the convention, 
the board of control brought before the associa- 
tion, and had approved thereby, the following 
comment and recommendations relative to the 
matters with which the reports had had to do:— 


That the wide distribution of the association’s 
publications was evidence of their value as busi- 
ness commentaries. 


That a complete list of the association’s pub- 
lications be printed in the back pages of each 
one of the series. 


That the association continue its affiliation 
with the Drug Trade Bureau of Public Informa- 
tion and the publicity work for “Pharmacy Week.” 


That the secretary continue his practice of at- 
tending and addressing meetings of drug trade 
associations, colleges of pharmacy, and the like. 


That the secretary visit during the coming year 
as many wholesalers and other members of the 
association as possible. 


That the association endorse the work of the 
headquarters office in the field of simplification 
of merchandising practice and approve co-opera- 
tion with the United States Department of Com- 
merce and other agencies engaged in this work. 


That the convention reports of all committees 
be read for their benefits by the members of the 
association. 


That the sales departments of the members 
study well the report of the committee on sales- 
men and selling methods and give thought thereto 
with a view of applying its suggestions in prac- 
tice. 


That the underlying principles advanced from 
year to year by the committee on salesmen and 
selling methods be adopted by individual whole- 
salers insofar as is practicable. 


That all possible attention be paid to the matter 
of business financing and losses in bad debts. 





That the closest possible relationship with the 
wholesaler’s retail customers is advisable and nec- 
essary. 


That the committee on credits and collections 
be congratulated for its comprehensive study of 
trade conditions. 


That credit departments of the members en- 
deavor to lend assistance toward improvements 
in the handling of credit inquiries and in mak- 
ing the services of commercial agencies more 
helpful. 


That the returned goods evil be given further 
study by all. 


That the advice of the committee on credits 
and collections that wholesalers scrutinize the 
financial stability and reliability of manufacturers 
offering new items is timely and valuable. 


That there is a “thorough lack of knowledge 
on the part of our membership of what con- 
stitutes special lines.” 


That the committee on special lines be not 
discontinued, as it had recommended; becatse 
the annual presentation of information on spe- 
cialized lines is essential. 


That the association accept with gratitude and 
commendation the dictum of the committee on 
proprietary goods:—‘ this wholesale 
drug business cannot permanently endure without 
a general recognition of the basic necessity of 
uniformity in selling terms and discounts.” 


That the suggestions offered by the committee 
on delivery and traffic be carefully studied. 

That it is most desirable to have the manufac- 
turer prepay delivery charges. 


That the possible injury to the efficiency of 
freight lines by long-distance trucking operations 
and the necessity of being assured as to the re- 
liability of trucking concerns be considered by all 
wholesalers. 


That the work of the committee on legislation 
and the association’s Washington representative 
is a source of pleasure and pride. 


That the report of the committee on employ- 
ment and welfare be given earnest consideration; 
because the prosperity of a house depends on the 
contentment of its employees. 


That the ideas and plans in the general house 
rules presented by the committee on employ- 
ment and welfare be studied with a view to their 
adaptation. 


That care be exercised in the selection of in- 
surance companies, and that buildings and equip- 
ment be appraised at reasonable intervals. 


That the recommendations of the committee on 
education and research for further development, 
through voluntary contributions, of the retail 
business research work of the association be en- 
thusiastically endorsed and given full support. 


That plans be laid to make a comparative check- 
up of wholesaling expenses during 1927. 


That the committee on uniform accounting be 
continued and that it strive to get more members 
of the association to adopt the Harvard classifica- 
tions of expenses of operation. 


That the committee on uniform accounting make 
further study of the possibility of setting up 
certain additional sub-classifications of expense 
items. 


That the committee on uniform accounting be 
the agency through which statistical and research 
data of all kinds be collected from individual 
members. 


That the funds now on hand and any others 
collected for the use of the committee on uniform 
accounting be made available for making addi- 
tional studies of accounting methods, or for con- 
ducting a survey or research work, by this or 
other committees. 

That the president be authorized to raise such 


additional funds as may be necessary to carry on 
the work in uniform accounting. 
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Report of the 1926 Convention Proceedings 


Monday, September 27, 1926 


First Session, Monday Forenoon 


The fifty-second annual meeting of the National Wholesale Druggist’s Association 
was called to order in the ballroom of the French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind., at 10:20 o'clock, Monday forenoon, September 27, by President W. E. Greiner. 

President Greiner: It is not only my 
orded the fifty-second annual convention 
Association. Let us all stand and sing the first stanza of “America.” 


“America” by the audience. ) 


President Greiner: We will now have the invocation by Father James H. Hon- 


ningford, of French Lick. 


Father James H. Honningford: I suggest that our prayer be first to thank the 
Creator of all things for having put into the mineral and the herb and the animal 
the virtues that we may extract for the welfare 
suggest that we pray Almighty God to enable us in our deliberations to 


reign where interests appear to conflict 


charity for the opinion of others and that we may have wisdom to see the right and 


strength to follow it. 


I will now recite, and you may recite with me, the Lord’s prayer. 
“Our Father, Who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name; Thy Kingdom come; Thy 
Give us this day our daily bread; forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us, and lead us not into 
temptation but deliver us from evil. Amen.” 

President Greiner: I see in the room Senator Taggart with Henry Faxon. 
call on Senator Taggart for some words of welcome. 


will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 


Senator Taggart up here? 


Address of Welcome 


Hon. Thomas Taggart :—It is quite an 
honor, as well as a pleasure, having the 
opportunity to extend to you today a 
word of welcome. I am glad to see this 
large membership present, and I want 
you all to feel, men, women and friends 
of the association, that French Lick 
Springs hotel is at their disposal. You 
have come a long way to attend this 
meeting and I want you all to feel at 
home in the valley of French Lick. 

Some fifty-two years ago, I understand, 
the inception of this organization was 
held at Indianapolis and in each year 
during that period you have held your 
annual meetings. I hope this meeting 
will be a great success from a business 
standpoint for the association, and that 
each and every member will remember 
it kindly and have a good time. I want 


President Greiner: Senator, we than« you for this warm welcome. 


are our warm friend, and we are yours. 


We will have, in response to this, our Rocky Mountain giant of speech, who strips 
the heavens and mows the lawns, Roblin H. Davis. 


Response to Welcome 


Roblin H. Davis:—yYour president has 
told you that I come from Denver. A 
few years ago, within the memory of all 
of you, there was a Democratic conven- 
tion in Denver. At that convention Wil- 
lism Jennings Bryan was nominated for 
the presidency. The convention was held 
in our large auditorium with many thou- 
sands of people. As the vote was an- 
nounced and the crowd became aware of 
the nominee, pandemonium broke loose, 
cheering, cheer after cheer, and _ it 
seemed impossible to stop it. It almost 
developed into a riot. 

After it had been going about twenty- 
five minutes, some one called me up in 
my office and said, “You should come 
up here and see this crowd.” So I walked 
over to the auditorium. As I was going 
in two men were standing there talking. 
One said to the other, “What in the 
world do they do this for; why do they 
make all this noise?” 

The reply of the other man was “Tom 
Taggart told them to.” 

That remark is indicative of the spirit 
the accomplishments of our host. 
Nature has a way sometimes of put- 
ting a thing to a good use and then de- 
stroying it, and I am told that the little 
sailing boat which brought Senator Tag- 
gart from Ireland sank on its return 
trip. I have no doubt that Nature in 
her wisdom had seen that that little 
sailing boat had reached the culmination 
of its career by bringing this distinguished 
citizen to our shores. 

I should like to go on. I don’t want 
to embarass the Senator, but I should like 
to go on just to tell you that the city of 
Indianapolis today is an example of 
what the thoughtfulness and hard work 
of one man can accomplish. Indianapo- 
lis, a beautiful city, owes that beauty 
and owes the position it occupies in this 
ebuntry very largely to the activities of 
Senator Taggart when he was the mayor 
of that city. ‘ 

French Lick Springs, another creation 
of Senator Taggart’s, speaks for itself. 
I need not tell you of the beauties of the 
surrounding country. I need not touch 
on the liberality and hospitality with 
which we have been met, but I should 
like to say to Senator Taggart that the 
members of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association are worthy of the court- 
esy he extends to them. Our member- 
ship, Senator Taggart, comprises men of 
the highest standing in their communi- 
ties. I think I need not tell you that. 
I think your contact with the members 
of this association through many years 
has led you to know that this member- 
ship is composed of the really big men 
in their communities. 


of 


President Greiner: ‘The next order of 


has always been accepted as the roll eall, 


Ludwig Schiff: I move it be accepted. 


Bakst, and carried.) 


Reception of Delegates 


President Greiner:—Reception of dele- 
gates—American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, of Baltimore. 
Is Dr. Dohme in the house? Dr. Dohme. 


American Pharmaceutical Association 

Dr. A. R. L. Dohme :—I esteem it a great 
privilege to be selected to respond for 
this. our oldest pharmaceutical] associa- 
tion in this country. Next year the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association will cel- 
ebrate its seventy-fifth anniversary, hav- 





and wellbeing of 


Mr. Faxon, will you escort 


other while you 
but I feel that I want you 
Lick Springs Hotel 
in your mind and make 
want that you 
French Lick company has it, it is at your 
on behalf of this valley, 
of the French 


welcome to this 
Lick company for the 

And now, my friends, as I said before, 
I want to repeat, 


sincerity, there is a large family of you, 
and there may 


and we will try to meet them for you. 


this gigantic task which the president has 
to be done, and I might be too fulsome. 


Taggart, I want to thank you and I want 
to assure you that the four or five days 


the members of this association have ever 


business is the roll call. Our registration 
(The motion was seconded and carried.) 
President Greiner: The next order of business is the reading of the minutes. 
has been customary to accept the printed proceedings. 
J. C. Robinson: I move they be accepted. 


What is your pleasure? 
(The motion was sec 


delphia in 1852. 


its seventy-fourth annual meeting in the 
city of Philadelphia, and I had the pleas- 
ure of attending that meeting. 
to report, sir, that the work done at that 
time was in a measure epoch-making for 
long-lived association. 


briefly state the essence of what was done 
American Phar- 


always has represented, 


pharmacy and with drugs. The manu- 
tacturer, the wholesaler, the retailer, the 
teacher and the publicity man in phar- 
macy are always present in numbers and 
they are heard and their opinions are re- 
spected. We have also learned in Wash- 
ington during the past fifteen or twenty 
years that one of the shortcomings of 
pharmacy and the drug interests is that 
their interests are not harmonious and 
they are not unanimous, and that when a 
drug interest appears before a congres- 
sional committee, the general question is, 
“Do you represent the drug interests of 
the country?” Usually the reply has to 
be, “No; we represent one section of it.” 

At that meeting in Philadelphia we had 
two distinguished members from foreign 
lands present, Sir William Glyn-Jones, 
from London, and the chairman of the 
Canadian Pharmaceutical Association and 
of the P. A. T. A. of Canada. They both 
told us what wonders had been accom- 
plished in those two countries by a har- 
monious co-operation of all the branches 
of the trade, and that the cutting of 
prices has been stopped and the general 
success and prosperity of the drug inter- 
ests in England and also now in Canada 
have been greatly increased and are 
reaching a peak of successful co-operation 


and business by working together. 


The gentleman from Canada told me 
that when he appeared before the mem- 
bers of Parliament in Ottawa, the first 
question they asked him was, “Do you 
represent all the interests of Canada in 


” 


pharmacy and drugs? 
He said, ‘‘We do.” 


“Well, if that is the case, you can 
draw your own laws and make your own 
regulations, because if you are unanimous, 
whatever is agreeable to you gentlemen 
will be agreeable to us members of Par- 


liament.” 


That had never been the case in Can- 
ada before. Sir William Glyn-Jones told 
us it had never been the case in England 
before. Since this co-operation has been 
brought about there and in Canada, they 
are practically in a position to dictate 
their own policies and laws bearing upon 


their subject. 


The prime work that was done in 
Philadelphia was the successful announce- 
ment of the completion of the fund to 
build this headquarters building for phar- 
macy in this country. The message that 
I am bringing here today is that it is 
hoped—and if you had heard Sir William 
Glyn-Jones you would have been en- 
and it is believed that this build- 
ing may bring about in this country that 
co-operation and united front in repre- 
senting the drug interests of this country 
that will enable us perhaps to have some 





thused 





William E. Greiner 
The Presiding Officer 


satisfaction in the forming of legislation 
that concerns us and in bringing about a 
greater prosperity in our various lines of 
endeavor in industry. 

If I can bring the message in any way 
it is that if any of you wish to do your 
share towards making this successful 
outcome which has been so pre-eminent 
in Canada and England, your interest nov 
only in the financial support of this head- 
quarters building proposition is needed, 
but also your co-operation and backing of 
the whole project in the spirit that is 
behind it. If we can all get together as 
they have done in those two countries, I 
see in the future that there will be much 
more money in the pockets of all the 
members who are connected with your 
association and all others, and we will be 
more representative in our state and na- 
tional legislatures in acquiring and re- 
ceiving that just due and that justice 
which have been so conspicuously absent 
in the past, when we have had to almost 
take what was given and then often be 
very dissatisfied in getting what we got. 


President Greiner:—We thank you for 


bringing this valuable information to us, 


and I am sure every member of this asso- 
ciation will co-ordinate with the move- 
ment, 


The next we have is the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Druggists. I understand 
Mr. Henry will not be here until tomor- 
row. We have in the audience a neighbor 
and friend of mine, In Texas it goes to 
say that neighbors never say anything 
rbout each other. W. H. Cousins, or 
Walter Cousins, as he is known,. former 
president of the N. A. R. D., and also 
editor and owner of the.Southern Phar- 
maceutical Journal, and friend to the 
service of wholesalers. 


National Association of Retail 


Druggists 


W. H. Cousins :—I kind of dreaded this. 
You had Senators and distinguished men 
up here to talk to you; now you behold 
a cowpuncher trying to address an assem- 
bly of men like this. It reminds me 
somewhat of two Oklahoma farmers who 
met on the outskirts of a town. One said, 
“Mornin’, Bill.” 

He said, “Hullo.” 

“Bill, where are you going?” 

“John, I am going into town.” 

“What are you going to town for?” 

“Well, I am going in to get drunk, 

and, gosh, how I dread it.” 
_ Now, gentlemen, I bring you the greet- 
ings and felicitations of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Rruggists, and I wish to 
pledge this organization of retailers—the 
natjonal association of retailers represent- 
ing a department of the drug busine 
and to pledge you all the co-operation 
and support that it is possible for us to 
give you. Permit me to wish you upon 
behalf of my organization every good 
thing that your deliberations can bring 
to you. 

I thank you. 

President Greiner:—The next is the 
American Proprietary Association. I 
understand Frank A. Blair, president of 
the association, is in the room. 








Proprietary Association 


Frank A. Blair:—I am very glad that 
I had the forethought to appoint myself 
as delegate to this convention which I 
can readily see is going to be the largest 
and best I ever attended, assisted by the 
Senator and his beautiful grounds and 
beautiful buildings. and surroundings, but 
made up actually of the wonderful men 
of your convention who worked so hard 
to make it a success. It is a great or- 
ganization you have. We have one of 
our own, very small compared to yvurs, 
and from it I bring greetings and best 
wishes. 

You had me a little uneasy for a mo- 
ment when the reverend father was pro- 
nouncing the invocation, when he began 
to thank the Lord for the medicines. I 
was in a convention not so very long 
ago where a rather elderly minister be- 
gan by thanking the Lord for the min- 
erals and flora and fauna which have 
been given to us and from which we had 
developed medicines, which, he said, the 
wise do not use. 

I was wondering if it was getting in- 
fectious. 

Accept our warmest greetings from the 
Proprietary Association. Also I want te 
take this occasion to thank you for the 
delegate you sent to us at our last con- 
vention. He has been at conventions with 
us many, many times, we all know him 
and have great respect for him. I want 
to tell you, gentlemen, you never were 
represented in any meetings of any or- 
ganization as you were represented in the 
Proprietary Association by Barret Mox- 
ley at our last meeting. He came and 
addressed himself to a subject that was 
more or less difficult, and most clearly 
he set forth his facts. His beliefs were 
set forth in the clearest way and the 
best possible manner and kindliest spirit. 
in a warm, active spirit of co-operation 
that Barret so well knows how to use 
and which he practices in his business. 
I think I owe it to Barret Moxley and 
to you to say our people felt they never 
had a message brought to them in any 
organization so fully and carefully and 
well thought out as sarret Moxley 
brought it to us at that time. 

T am very glad to be nere. I have not 
missed very many meetings for a good 
while. Unfortunately, I missed one last 
year. Thank you. 

President Greiner :—American Drug 
Manufacturers Association. I understand 
Cc. P. Frailey, the secretary, is in the 
room. We will be glad to hear from 
Mr. Frailey. 





: ’ 
American Drug Manufacturers 
Association 

Cc. P. Frailey :—It gives me great pleas- 
ure to extend the greetings and best 
wishes of the American Drug Manufac- 
turers’ Association to the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association. The problems 
of the wholesaler and manufacturer run 
parallel in many respects. It is only 
natural that there should be a community 
of interest in their solution. Time, how- 
ever, will not permit any discussion on 
that subject at the present moment, so 
I shall conclude my greetings with an 
expression of appreciation of my pleasure 
in being here, and again wishing you 
the very finest sort of a meeting. 

President Greiner:—American Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers’ Association, 
Dr. A. L. Burdick. We will hear from 
Mr. Kirby as Dr. Burdick is not present. 


American Pharmaceutical Manufac- 
turers’ Association 


Mr. Kirby :—I regret for your sake that 
Dr. Burdick is in conference and can’t 
be with you. I regret also that the 
president of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Manufacturers’ Association, Ralph 
Patch, is under the surgeon’s care at 
home under orders. Next to that, I ex- 
tend the felicitations of the association. 

You will agree that the American 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is a rather broad title, but then it 
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SUPPLIED either powdered or in spongy 
granules, in any strength desired—1:3000 


to 1:10,000. 


Pepsin, P. D. & Co., is practically odorless 
and tasteless. It is rapidly and completely 
soluble. 


It is standardized, stable, and absolutely 
pure. We feel safe in saying that its quality 
is unsurpassed. 


Adapted for use in the manufacture of 
pills, tablets, capsules, and powders. The 
high strengths available make it particularly 
useful in the making of solutions, glyceroles, 
essences, etc., because of the elimination of 
inert matter. 


The symbol of Parke, Davis & Company, “Medicamenta 
Vera,” indicates devotion to truth and quality in the 
manufacture and testing of all products. Purity, efficiency, 
and uniformity are never sacrificed to profit. Every 
preparation is true to label and of the highest standard of 
excellence. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
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is made up of rather broad-minded mem- 
mutual, 
and 
we wish for you, Mr. President, the time 
of your life, and to you members of the 
association the best meeting in your his- 
con- 
vention and so that the interests of phar- 
macy, manufacturing and distribution and 
all 


bers, 
we 


and as 
extend to 


interests are 
our best wishes 


our 
you 


tory, so that 1926 will be a record 


the profits thereof 
along the line. 


will be advanced 


Again I thank you for the privilege of 


addressing you. 


President Greiner: 


Are there any others? 


IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 





be glad to hear from them at 
associations present? 
good many from different places. 
Mr. Littell:—The delegate from 
New Jersey Pharmaceutical 
brings you greetings. 
greetings of our association and 
that your deliberations will be happy. 


We thank you very much, Mr. Littell. 
If not, we will welcome all and extend the privilege of 


the floor to them, and we will be glad to hear from you at any time. 


Next we have imposed upon us the President's address, and 1 will ask A. $ 


the first vice-president, to take the chair. 


(Mr, Wicks took the chair.) 
Chairman Wicks: You have heard 
Rocky Mountains, so we will now hear 

(Applause.) 
(President Greiner read 
show of commendation.) 


Address of 


Since the close of our fifty-first annual few generalizations. During the past 
meeting in Detroit, last October, many year business conditions in the whole- 
Sweeping changes have taken place in the sale drug industry as a whole have met 
wholesale and manufacturing drug in- the expectations of our members and the 
dustry of the country. In attempting forecast of your former president. It is 
to summarize the rapid evolutionary true that in certain sections anticipated 
changes through which we are passing results were not forthcoming, but this has 


your president realizes full well the great 
had 
the 
To discuss these 
questions intelligently is a responsibility 
shoulders 
i in 
mind an attempt will be made to present 
the fifty- 
) or- 
ganization, which, it is hoped, will enable 
é one 
side and look at ourselves as others look 


influence which these changes have 
on the present, and may have on 
future, of our activities. 





too heavy to be 
of one man. 


the 
thoughts 


placed on 
With these 


a presidential 
second 


address for this, 


annual convention of our 


each and every one of us to step to 


at us. 

My immediate predecessors 
phasized over and over the 
for our maintaining and 


have 
urgent 


A. S. Wicks 


Retiring First Vice-President 


spirit of faith and confidence in each 
other, without which no business can long 


endure. I reiterate at this time the need 
for us to renew our pledge of loyalty to 
our organization and of faith and con- 
fidence in each other. Times today in 
the distribution of products produced in 
the drug industry are possibly more 
turbulent than ever before. If we will 
however, review the past history of our 
organization we will find that in days 
gone by conditions have been chaotic to 
the extreme at different times. Possibly 


in those days the 
were as great 
cerned as are 


difficulties encountered 
in the minds of those con- 
our problems of the pres- 
ent moment. The storms were weathered 
through the maintenance of faith and 
confidence in each other and through the 
continued loyal support of our organiza- 
tion. A richer heritage has been left to 
us than would have been our good for- 
tune had that sturdy group of earlier 
workers failed in placing foremost the 
higher things in life and reacted solely 
to the more sordid impulses stimulated 
by selfish influence alone. We owe it to 
those who are to follow us to leave to 
them a richer heritage than was left to 
us. If we do not do so we fail in a large 
degree in fulfilling our mission as mem- 
bers of our calling and as good citizens 


of our country. There are times when 
self-interest and selfish motives for our 
own good must be made subservient to 


those higher ideals which encompass the 
welfare of al! in the profession. 

If we are to build for continued suc- 
cess and prosperity we must build on a 
solid foundation which will withstand all 
conditions and serve for the continuation 
of progress by those who are to follow us. 
It_is not sufficient that we think of 
today only, or that we do that which is 
merely in our immediate interests. The 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion has for over fifty years stood stead- 
fast for those principles which have been 
in our interest as a collective group. We 
should continue to break ground for the 
extension of the glorious path created by 
our predecessors. It is my thought that 
we could not do better at this time than 
to reaffirm the “Principles of Business 
Conduct” earlier accepted by all of our 
members and now published in each issue 
of our annual proceedings. No one of us 
can help but profit by the careful study 
of these principles. 


General Business Conditions 


The reports of several of our commit- 
tees deal more or less comprehensively 
with the general business outlook. I will 
therefore direct your attention only to a 


our 


em- 
need 
developing a 








president introduce the giant 
from the giant from Texas, our 


from 


the following address which was received with a hearty 


the President 


been overbalanced by improved conditions 
in- 
itself in that 
activities, 
have 
been much better than the conditions fac- 
wholesal- 


The wholesale 
congratulate 
surrounding 
not all that might 


in other areas. 
dustry may 
conditions 

while 


drug 


its 
be 


desired, 


ing many other closely related 


ing industries. On the other hand, some 
related lines have operated under more 
favorable conditions than we. 


_ it is my feeiing that we should not be 
in any way dismayed by the outlook for 
the future. We have survived in splendid 


fashion the greatest economic burden ever 
now 
re- 
deter- 
we 
doubt 
taking 
This 
necessitates readjustments in many fields. 
necessitated 
Today readjustments 
influ- 


known to the world. Business is 
practically on a normal basis. As a 
sult of this. coupled with renewed 
mination and effort along all lines, 
find that evolutionary. changes, no 
stimulated by war conditions, are 
place more rapidly than ever before. 
Earlier, readjustments were 
by war conditions. 
are being necessitated 
ence of after-war conditions. There 
no question but what the World 
with all of the tremendous burden 


through the 


Today people 
fluence. There 
more rapid 
five years 
of the 


this 
been 
the 


are acting under 
has undoubtedly 
development during 
in the average of 
people in the United States 


President Greiner :—Are there any dele- 
gates here from the Indiana Pharmaceu- 
tical Association? If there are, we would 
this time. 
Are there any delegates from any other 
We usually have a 


the 
Association 
I bring you hearty 
trust 


Wicks, 


the 
president. 


is 
War, 
which 
it placed upon everyone, was the greatest 
educational influence which has ever been 
exerted upon the minds of human beings. 
in- 
a 
last 
intelligence 
than 








J. H. Ballinger 
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in any preceding similar period. Educa- 
tion always has and always will precede 
and accompany advance. Our organ.za- 
tion, it is believed, is keeping fully abreast 
of the times in this period of rapid ad- 
vancement. Business in every line of en- 
deavor is being guided more and more 
by sound and definite scientific methods. 
The gathering together of facts and the 
classification of these for the benefit of 
all is a process today which is being em- 
ployed in every walk of human endeavor. 
The methods of the scientist are now be- 
ing added to the methods of the business 
man. 

We may well look forward to the fu- 


ture with every logical reason to believe 
that the wholesale drug industry will 
rapidly fit into the new order of things 


and fulfill its mission in the future, even 
more adequately than it has in the past. 
We must, however, not fail to recognize 
the great fundamental changes which 
have taken place and are taking place 
in the business world. The old “Rule of 
Thumb Method” ‘is now largely replaced 
by the exact scientific method. Co-opera- 
tion has been the keynote of your past 
presidents for several years. The way 
has been pointed out by them better than 
I could possibly do. It remains for us 
but to take up the problems and carry 
on the work by modern methods. If we 
do this earnestly and sincerely we need 
have no fear of the future solidarity of 
our position as an economic necessity in 
the field of distribution and service to the 
entire drug industry. 


Our Relations to Others 


Many of the problems concerning our 
active members as wholesale druggists or 
our associate Members as manufacturers 
are problems which are of equal concern 
to retailers and others engaged in the 
various branches of pharmaceutical ac- 
tivity. During the past we have co- 
operated with agencies representing these 
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other interests through the National Drug phere and now it is time for us to be- 
Trade Conference. This co-operation has come more active. With the gradual iso- 
been beneficial and should be continued. lation of ourselves and other groups 
It appears to your president, however, whose interests were identical nothing 
that there are many other fields open but chaos could result. 

to us, through which we may extend our The time has come when we should 
co-operation activities. I refer particu- more ad juately renew our contacts with 
larly to direct co-operation with other others inierested in the distribution of 
local, State and national drug organiza- product: d in the retail drug store. 
tions in the prosecution of work relating We must ‘ognize that no one has any 
to the solution of our common problems. exclusive right in the field of distribu- 
During the past year there has been some tion. Many are endeavoring at the pres- 
co-operation along this line. For example, ent time to serve in this capacity. All 
we have co-operated with the National degrees of efficiency are represented by 
Association of Retail Druggists in secur- the actvities of these distributors. Three 


ing consideration of legislation pertaining 


is need for a critical study of the various 


to honest merchandising. We have co- methods of distribution. The truth of 
operated with the American Pharmaceu- ie various services rendered should be 
tical Association as well as with the clearly set forth. Manufacturers, whole- 
Drug Trade Bureau of Public Information salers and retailers ought to know and 
in the securing of proper publicity for should know the methods of operation 
pharmacy. We have co-operated with employed by the various types of dis- 
State associations in the supplying of tributors. Which of these distributors 
speakers for their annual convention pro- are using methods consistent with the 


grams. We have co-operated with other principles of price maintenance and hon- 
agencies within the ranks of the drug est merchandising? Which are using in- 
industry for our mutual benefit. consistent methods? Are the methods em- 
Outside of our co-operation with other ployed being so used from choice or by 
organizations in the drug field we have force of circumstances created by the 
continued to actively support and work methods of the minority? 
with other agencies. I refer to our co- It is believed that those engaged in the 
operation with the Chamber of Commerce drug industry have as high a regard 
of the United States, the various bureaus for ethical business standards as any 
of the Federal Government, the National similar group in any other industry. The 
Fire Protection Association, the United vast majority are desirous and deter- 
States Trade Mark Association, the Na- mined to carry on the merchandising ac- 





tivities in an honest and straight-forward 


tional Confectioners’ Association, the 
Wholesale Stationers’ Association, the manner. Competition today is based upon 
Electric Supply Jobbers’ Association and quality and service more than at any 
others. time in the past. The cutting of prices 
7 2 : » tivi. is only willingly engaged in by a very 
tien tn the past eeenl tadiente dint Te: small minority. Through our failure to 
cently we have been rather more inclined turn the limelight on the unethical busi- 
to actively co-operate with those outside "€SS practices of the few, the oo 
of the drug industry than with those have in some sections been forced into 
within. Co-operation has been the key- ® ,position where they have been com- 
note of our last three presidents. It pelled to conform to the methods of the 
seems that the time has come when our ™!nority. Se 
organization should more actively co- The cutting of prices at retail is nearly 
operate with other agencies within the always preceded by the cutting of prices 
drug field. It is my thought that we at wholesale. We should make a study 
should offer our offices and services for of the present methods of wholesale price 
the assistance of retailers in any of the cutting. The results of such a study 


activities of organization work represent- 


should be placed in the hands of all who 


ing them; that we should in a similar are interested in_ honest merchandising. 
way offer to co-operate with our teachers This study_ should be carried out along 
in pharmacy, our boards of pharmacy, high scientific lines, unbiased by selfish 


various associations representing 
These 


and the 
manufacturing interests. various 


interests or by the desires of wholesalers 
alone. 


branches of the drug industry are con- It is believed that business men today 
cerned about. and are working on, similar jn every field are ready and willing to 
problems. We should all join hands in pay for efficient service, well rendered. 
the support of such effort wherever There is unquestionably a lack of un- 
legally possible. My first recommenda- gerstanding of the services which our 
tion, therefore, is that our incoming offi- qifferent distributing agencies render and 
cers and committeemen be urged to CO- }ikewise a lack of appreciation of the 
operate in every way possible with all yarious factors involved in the different 
local, State and national drug organiza- types of distribution. I refer particu- 
tions for the study and solution of mutual jarly to the services rendered by the 
problems, remembering the legal restric- calesmen of service wholesalers. It has 
tions within which we must operate. been stated during the past year that 


The Status of Distribution 


I would be derelict in my duty as your 
president if I did not say something con- 
cerning the status of distribution in the 
drug industry at the present time. The 
situation as we find it today is to my 
mind very largely the result of the natu- 
ral evolutionary changes which have been 


these salesmen are not worth their full 
I am satisfied that anyone who is 


cost. 0 
thoroughly familiar with the _ services 
which these men render must recognize 


that such statements are not based upon 
fact. It would be very desirable if a 
comprehensive survey might be made of 
the services rendered by the salesmen of 
service wholesalers. Too often retailers 


going on in this country for many years. and manufacturers alike fail to appre- 
There is no question but that the World Ciate that these salesmen in addition to 
War acceutuated and hastened the the direct services which they ren¢ er 
changes, Some contend that, had we &ve indirect services which alone — 
more carefully studied our problems and — worth far more than their tota 
more efficiently served those with whom C0St. , ad so 

we deal, present conditions would not In days gone by the chief —— - 3 
exist. There is no question but that in- Wholesalers was evidently to stock such 


efficiency on the part of some has been 
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a factor having a direct bearing on pres- 
ent conditions. In my opinion, however, 
no one is justified in placing the entire 
blame for the chaotic condition in the 


goods for which they had a demand and 
to supply these as quickly as possible. 
Today the wholesaler is being called upon 
not only to stock and supply merchan- 
dise for which there is a demand but 
also to co-operate and take part in the 
introduction of new lines. Many whole- 
salers have accepted this new responsi- 
bility and give valuable service to pro- 
ducers on the one hand and retailers 
on the other. Some wholesalers, how- 
ever, still appear to cling to the old 
method of doing business. 

Much research on merchandising has 
already been consummated. One of the 
outstanding facts of the studies which 
have thus far been made is the great de- 
sirability for manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers alike to retain a_ direct 
interest in the merchandise which they 
handle until it reaches the ultimate con- 
sumer and has been paid for. This at- 
titude was unheard of a few years ago. 
Today the thought is being promulgated 


on every side. “Goods are not sold until 
in the hands of the consumer” is the 
slogan of many modern merchandising 


experts. If we are to accept this thought, 
as many of our more progressive mem- 
bers have already done, we must take an 
increased interest in the affairs of the 
producers on the one hand and of the 
retailers on the other. We have recog- 
nized for many years that we owe an 
obligation not only to the manufacturer 
but also to the retailer. Today the serv- 
ice wholesaler stands out more than ever 
before as a partner with the manufac- 
turer and the retailer in_ the distribu- 
tion of merchandise. Finally the welfare 
of the consumer is also of great concern 
to us. He must be supplied in the most 
efficient way possible and at the lowest 
cost of distribution comparable with such 
efficiency. Short cut methods, which, on 
the surface, appear less expensive, are 
as a rule less efficient. Efficiency which 
is short-lived is not efficiency in the long 
run. Savings in operating methods of 
distribution, which disregard the prin- 
ciples of honest merchandising, are short 


cut methods which in the long run will 


field of distribution upon us as whole- pecome expensive, not only to the re- 
salers. tailer but also to the public. Again. 

The present situation was inevitable. such methods on critical analysis are 
It is always easier to say what should often expensive, even for short periods 
have been done, after a thing has hap- of time. 


pened, than before. It is true that earlier 
close co-operation existed between all 
branches of the drug industry. This close 
co-operation was helpful to all. Follow- 
ing the Indianapolis decree much of this 
splendid co-operation ceased. We discon- 
tinued co-operating in doing things which 
the interpretation of the Clayton act pro- 
hibited us from doing. We failed to 
grasp the opportunity and co-operate in 
the doing of permissible things. I do not 
wish to be understood as criticizing those 
who have gone before. No one realizes 
more fully than I how much at sea we 
have all been concerning what has been 
permissible and what not permissible. Re- 
cent decisions have clarified the atmos- 


There are no distinct lines circumserib- 
ing the trade territory of a retailer, 
wholesaler or manufacturer. There is, 
however, a boundary line which is de- 
termined by fairness, by good judgment, 
and by honest merchandising methods. 
Experience has proved that those who 


confine their activities within such a 
boundary profit most. It is hoped that 
all will keep within those trade terri- 


tories which past experience have proved 
to be proper. This does not mean that 
there should not be expansion and de- 
velopment within the wholesale drug in- 
dustry or that there should not be con- 


solidation. We have too many wholesale 
distributors, just as we have too Many 
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IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


retail drug stores. The elimination, if 
any, should come on service and quality 
and not on cut price methods which 
may even destroy the best. 


Study of Business Needed 


The real problem before us at the pres- 
ent time is to make a critical study of 
our own business. We must analyze 
more clearly than we have ever done 
before our relation to the manufacturer. 
The services which we are now giving 
should be set forth in every detail. We 
should determine definitely whether or 
not we are willing to accept modern 
methods of placing on the market new 
products. If we are willing to accept 
these methods, as some are already do- 
ing, we should all endeavor to render 
that bigger service which means the tak- 


J. L. Bedsole 


Retiring Fourth Vice-President 


ing of a real interest in merchandise 
until it is in the hands of the consumer 
and paid for. 

We should make a critical analysis of 
the services which are being rendered by 
our salesmen. It seems advisable that 
every one of our twenty-five hundred 
salesmen be requested to enumerate at 
least ten of the important services that 
he renders which are helpful (a) to the 
manufacturer, (b) to the house for which 
he works, (c) to the retailer, and (d) to 
the consuming public. After this mate- 
rial has been collected, it should be com- 
piled and the results published so that 
the position of the salesmen may be 
clearly understood in relation to the prob- 
lem of distribution. 

It appears that there has been a tend- 
ency among all branches of the drug 
industry for each to lay the blame upon 
the other for present unsatisfactory con- 
ditions. It is possible that the program 
which I suggest may reveal the fact. that 
our own house is in better order than 
some others believe. On the other hand, 
there can be no question but that such a 
policy as recommended will tend to 
greatly improve the services which we 
now give. No one will deny that there 
is room for improvement. Such is always 
the case. The present unsatisfactory 
conditions have not come over night. 
They have developed through a period of 
years. Improvement will come in the 
same way. We may hasten it by proper 
activity. The opportunity is before us 
to very greatly improve not only the 
situation surrounding our own activities 
but also the conditions under which re- 
tailers work, both of which are of funda- 
mental importance to producers. Al- 
ready individual wholesalers have demon- 
strated their power and their influence 
through outstanding results produced 
with certain manufacturers’ products. 
Others may do the same if they will. 
Nothing will hasten the day of improve- 
ment in the field of distribution more 
than this activity, and nothing will help 
to carry on this activity effectively more 
than to study our own business along 
the lines indicated. 

Improvement in the field of distribu- 
tion will come. Progress will be made 
not by radical steps but by sound, careful 
scientific study of the problems involved. 
Honesty, truthfulness, fairness, faith and 
confidence must be our guide if we are to 
make progress which will be lasting. Col- 
lectively we can do nothing to fix uniform 
prices. but we can do much to bring about 
a true understanding of the facts so that 
each may act individually, which will 
result in benefit to all. Our Federal Gov- 
ernment offers its assistance and co- 
operation for the promotion of educa- 
tional work relating to distribution and 
of this we should avail ourselves. 


Board of Control 


Our Board of Control has held one 
meeting since our last annual convention. 
The newly created executive committee 
has held three meetings. Experience has 
dmonstrated the wisdom of creating the 
executive committee. Important matters 
are now being settled more expeditiously 
than was possible heretofore. Many of 
us, I fear, fail to appreciate the amount 
of time which is required of those whom 
we elect to serve on our Board of Con- 
trol. <A great burden and responsibility 
rests upon their shoulders. They are 
thinking and working for all of us all of 
the time. We owe to them a vote of 
thanks for the splendid service which 
they have rendered during the past year. 


Our Committees 
Time will not permit me to take up and 


discuss in detail the work of our differ- 
ent committees. Fortunately this is not 

















DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


necessary for their reports will speak for 
themselves. I do feel, however, that I 
should comment upon the work of a num- 
ber of these committees. Permit me to 
call your attention specifically to the un- 
usual activity of our legislative commit- 
tee, The chairman of this committee 
has served the entire drug industry in a 
very efficient way during the past year. 
It was he who presided at the conference 
called to develop preliminary plans for 
the hearing on the Capper-Kelly b.ll be- 
fore the interstate and foreign commerce 
committee of Congress. Since that time 
he has worked untiringly to bring sup- 
port for this proposed legislation. He 
has written hundreds of letters to active 
and associate members and secured the 
co-operation of many in bringing the evils 
of price cutting to the attention of Con- 
gressmen. Through our New York of- 
fice he has directed a campaign of co- 
operation among retailers which is prov- 
ing fruitful in many cases. The chair- 
man of our legislative committee has 
worked closely with our Washington rep- 
resentative in safeguarding our interests 
relating to prohibition enforcement. This 
subject will be fully discussed in the re- 
port of the chairman. Each and every 
one of us should give our full assistance 
to this committee in every request that 
it may make upon us. 

Our committee on uniform accounting 
will present a report which is deserving 
of our most serious consideration. This 
committee has earlier directed activities 
which have meant much to all of us. 
This year it presents specific suggestions 
and we must decide what our policies 
on this work must be for the future. 

Our Committee on Education and Re- 
search will present a most exhaustive re- 
port with definite recommendations for 
co-operative work which are so far reach- 
ing and so filled with progressive thought 
that each of us should feel much en- 
couraged by the outlook. This committee 
has succeeded during the past year in 
securing subscriptions for approximately 
fifteen thousand dollars. This sum has 
been subscribed for the purpose of giving 
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M. G. Pierpent 
Retiring Fifth Vice-President 


financial backing to co-operative work 
with retailers on the one hand and manu- 
facturers on the other. Nothing like it 
has ever before been done either in this 
country or abroad. This accomplish- 
ment in itself is concrete evidence of the 
determination of our members to serve 
in a more efficient way than ever before. 

i committee will present a concrete 
plan for proposed co-operative work dur- 
ing the coming year. I urge that this be 
given the most serious consideration and 
that affirmative action be adopted. 

Your special attention is also directed 
to the report of the Committee on Em- 
ployment and Welfare Problems. Mod- 
ern methods of employment today involve 
a consideration of employees which was 
unheard of a few years ago. Many of 
our members have alreadby adopted these 
more modern methods and are profiting 
greatly thereby. The report of this com- 
mittee is comprehensive and _ outlines 
things which many of us may do which 
we are not doing and which will pay. 

I wish to especially commend the chair- 
man of our Committee on Memorials. 
For twenty years he has served efficiently 
and untiringly in the preparation of 
biographical data and _ recording the 
achievement of those who have passed 
away. I am sure that as we grow older 
our love and esteem for our predecessors 
will deepen. To our chairman on Memo- 
rials we are deeply obligated for his 
painstaking services. ; 

The reports of other committees which 
have come to my attention are all filled 
With constructive ideas helpful to us in 
the promotion of our business. I feel that 
we owe it to the committee chairmen who 
have prepared these splendid reports 
that each and every one of us make it 
our first order of business to be in our 
places when the sessions are called to 
order and to give our close attention and 
assistance in the proper consideration and 
discussion of these report It is mani- 
festly unfair to ask a chairman to make 
a special study of a subject and come 
here and be prepared to present the re- 
sults of such study and then be _ forced 
to speak to empty chairs. Your full co- 
operation in this matter is therefore ear- 
nestly requested. 


, . 
Our New York Office 

During the past year, as our members 
are fully aware, it was necessary for us 
to make a change in the general secre- 
taryship of our association. C. H. Water- 
bury, who had served us faithfully for 
eight years, resigned to accept an execu- 
tive position with Lehn & Fink Products 
Company. During his term of office as 
secretary, Mr. Waterbury contributed 
notable work for this association. It is 
therefore my thought and recommenda- 
tion that we by resolution .express our 
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appreciation of the services which Mr. our New York office has become a regu- 
Waterbury has rendered to us. lar clearing house for the dissemination 
After carefully looking over the field of information of vital importance to all. 
of available men to fill the position left Each year the information accumulated 
vacant by the resignation of Mr. Water- increases in volume and the service ren- 
bury, our Executive Committee and Board dered becomes correspondingly greater. 
of Control selected E. L. Newcomb as In closing this brief address my 
secretary. It is hoped that the selection thoughts run back to the time when you 
made by the Board of Control will prove installed me as your president, one year 
satisfactory to our entire membership ago. Tle problems before us loomed large 
and that the New York office and our then. They loom larger now. No one can 
association may continue to render in- occupy the presidency of a great organi- 
creasingly valuable service. zation such as this without becoming 
In this connection it seems to your more fully imbued with the responsibil- 
president proper that attention should be ities and the problems which are before 
called to the wide range of servive which us. It has been my earnest endeavor to 
is being rendered by the New York Office. give serious thought to our work and to 
Mr. F. E. Holiday, our general repre- vive you the best that I have in me. 
sentative, is at his desk every day and, While there have been moments of un- 
in co-operation with our secretary, is certainty, there has been through it all a 
kept busy not only with the routine activ- feeling of satisfaction and pleasure. This 
ities of the office in handling the work has come from the wonderful friendship 
of .various committees, but also in sup- and splendid co-operation which have 
plying information to the trade on prob- been tendered to me by other officers, 
lems that are arising daily. Our Wash- committee chairmen and members of the 
ington representative, Mr. W. L. Crounse, association. It has béen the greatest 
is in constant touch with our New York honor which I have ever received to have 
office and through it as well as directly held this high office, and to allI extend 
with members with us. His services are my most sincere thanks for the honor 
becoming increasingly valuable. In fact, which they have conferred upon me. 





Chairman Wicks:—Thank you, Mr. President, for your very interesting address. 
I am sure we all appreciated it greatly. 

Gentlemen, it has been the custom, owing to the importance of the president’s 
address, to appoint a committee, or to have the chair appoint a committee of five to 
consider the recommendations in the president's message. What is your pleasure? 

(A motion was made, seconded and carried that such a committee be appointed.) 


Committee on President’s Address 


Chairman Wicks:—It has been moved, seconded and carried that a committee of 
five be appointed by the chair to consider the president’s address. I will appoint 
that committee—G. Barret Moxley, Indianapolis, chairman: H. Fox, Wichita: 
George E. Moehle, Milwaukee; George B. Evans, Albany, N. Y.; A. J. Geer, Charles- 
ton, S. C. 

(President Greiner resumed the chair and an announcement was made by Secre- 
tary Newcomb.) 

President Greiner: 
tary will read. 

(Secretary Newcomb read the report of the treasurer as follows):— 


The next business is the treasurer's report, which the secre- 


Report of the Treasurer 


Balance, last report.......... Pee eer t LETTE Lspeseetiecas eee ee 
Receipts during the year......ccccccccccccccccesccscess 
co rn Tey erry. Pre rT re Ton) Te PTE eT E PLP TT PPP Tee ieee 


Disbursements during the year........+seeeeeecceeees errr t 





BAIANCE GH BAM. .ccccscscvcscscssescosecess Teeter ys tT ¥bek ane 6004000? 600008 EE 

Secretary Newcomb:—I move you that this report be referred to an auditing 
committee. 

President Greiner:—What is your pleasure? 

(Motion was seconded and carried that the report of the treasurer be referred 
to an auditing committee.) 

President Greiner:—The committee will be appointed later. The next is the sec- 
retary’s report. 

(Secretary Newcomb read his report as follows):— 


Report of the Secretary 
? 

Immediately following our 1925 conven- 
tion, Secretary Waterbury proceeded with Were. 
the carrying out of the instructions of Other Publications 
the convention. One thousand copies of Our “Census of Wholesale Drug Sales- 
the Proceedings were printed, this num- men” was revised and brought up to date 
ber being nearly one hundred more than by Secretary Waterbury. Three thousand 

: yf . ee copies of this were printed. Copies were 
ever required of a previous edition, the mailed to our entire membership. In ad- 
increase being due to the large number dition, one thousand copies were supplied 
of new members elected last year. P go to five other national organizations upon 
hundred and seventy-five Fobra of the their request and distributed by them to 
Proceedings were mailed in February. , their members. Numerous individual re- 
_ Our present Proceedings and preceding (yests for this publication are continually 
issues include a geographical listing of being filled 
our entire membership as well as an . 2 ; a SE 
alphabetical arrangement. In the geo- Three thousand copies of Advertising 
graphical listing the personnel of the Agencies and Wholesale Drug Distribu- 
administrative organization of each mem- t/0N, by James W. Morrison, were 
ber is given in detail. Most firms hola printed in pamphlet form and distributed 
their annual meetings the latter part of {0 our entire membership. Over eight 
December or the first of January. In order hundred additional copies of this publica- 
that the data contained in the Proceedings tion have been distributed during the 
may be up to date, the issuing of the Year to individuals who have made in- 
volume has been delayed after the first of 4“uiry for the same. 

Two thousand copies of ‘“‘The Need and 
Opportunities for Retail Druggists’ Re- 
search Bureau,” by A. Kiefer Mayer, were 
printed in pamphlet form and mailed to 
the membership. About five hundred addi- 
tional copies have been distributed in 
filling orders from different concerns. 

Fifteen hundred copies of some ‘‘Prob- 
lems of Wholesale Druggists,” by Sewall 
D. Andrews, were printed in pamphlet 
form and mailed to the membership. In 
addition, four hundred and twenty-five 
copies have been distributed during the 
year to those who have made inquiry for 
the same. Four hundred and thirty-five 
copies of ‘Toilet Goods Merchandise 
Manual No. 4,” being a joint publication 
of our association and the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, have been 
distributed during the year. This volume 
contains valuable information and should 
receive a much wider distribution. 

Twenty-five hundred copies of the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company case against the 
Federal Trade Commission were printed 
and distributed to our members. 

As has been customary in the past, 
fifteen hundred copies of our active and 
associate membership lists, together with 
officers, were issued as a separate reprint 
from the Proceedings. This publication ts 
in large demand. 
the year. Many apparently feel that the In addition to the above, there has 
geographical membership list, with its jpeen an increase in demand for “Distri- 
complete data on personnel, is the Most pytion Through the Drug Trade.” Otner 
valuable section of the book. This sec- jy yblications continued to be called for 
tion, to be of most value, should be up tO from all sorts of sources. Many inquiries 
date. If we were to issue our Proceedings yejatine to subiects which are well cov- 
quickly after the convention, changes in ered by one or another of our publications 
personnel made at annual meetings held in are yeceived. In the 1925 “Census of 
December or January of member organi- wholesale Drug Salesmen” a complete 
zations would not be recorded in the suc- jjct of our publications is printed in the 
ceeding year. There has been some Criti- pack of the book. 1t would seem desirable 
cism on the delay in getting out the that this list be printed as a separate 
Proceedings, and it is for this reason that page in the back of other pamphlets 
the above explanation is offered. which may be issued in the future. 

Copies of the printed Proceedings, in The complete list of publications which 
addition to being sent to all members, we now have available for distribution, 
were sent to the pharmaceutical journals, together with the amount on hand, is as 
State pharmaceutical associations, and to fojjows: 
all of the colleges of pharmacy. In this 1 
latter group there are many who pre- 


work of these organizations is given else- 
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Aims and Purposes of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association by 





viously did not receive the volume. ‘ Ste me "ae cane 200 
Former Secretary Waterbury, following 2. Credits in the Wholes 
the Detroit.convention, attended the Na- “ie Se WN WRANOMAM, «cco 0rsacaax'cas 25 
tional Drug Trade Conference and the’ 83 geonomie Value of the Jobber as a 
annual meeting of the Drug Trade Bureau Distributer, by W. A. Hover........ 20 
of Public Information and the United 4. Effect of Deflation on Wholesale Drug 
States Chamber of Commerce conference Distribution Costs, by W. A. Hover 4 
on distribution, all of which were held in 5. Operating Costs of Wholesale Drug- 
Washington, .D...C.. The results ,of .the gists in 1922-—-$1.00...... gocccecerew 3100 
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6. Operating Costs of Wholesale Drug- 
Zists in 1923—$1.00.........esseeeees None 
7. Sales Method in the Wholesale Drug 
Trade, by William Ochse.........+.. 450 
8. Trade Acceptances and Cash Dise ount 
Elimination, by R. R. Ellis........- 200 
9. Why Price Maintenance Legislation Is 
Essential, by W. A. Hover.......-- 11 
10. Why the Wholesaler, by H. S. Noel, 
Vernon Driskell and Jacques Fon- — 
CAIN] ccccseceseccrccccrseresvesesers 50 
11. Federal and State Laws (Compiled) 
Relative to the Manufacture and 
Sale of Food, Drugs, Insecticides, 
SHO GS.FO  crcccccccccccccosecesecsss 
12. Distribution Through the Drug Trade 
—How to Get It—Also Decisions Gov- 
verning Distribution (A Manual for 
Advertisers, Advertising Agencies, 
Manufacturers and Buyers)—$1.00... 500 
13. The Complete Service Jobber, by 
Saunders’ Norvell. (Some _ timely 
thoughts about Wholesale and Retail 
Druggists’ Services, Free Deals, etc.)1,100 
14. Compensation of Wholesale Drug 
Salesmen (Methods used and Tend- 
CNCIOK) cn ccccscccccccnscccescvecessece 300 
15. Census of Wholesale Drug. Sale smen, 
by C. H. Waterbury.....ccsscsecess 
16. History of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, by C H. m 
Waterbury—$1.50  .....-.eeeeeees 27 
17. Map of Wholesale Druggists in “the P 
United States—50c........-sseeseeeee 500 
18. Advertising Agencies and Wholesale 
Drug Distribution, by James W. 7 
MOrrisOn ..ccccccccccssesccessecces® 1,225 
19. The Need and Opportunities for a Re- 
tail Druggists’ Research Bureau, by _ 
A. Kiefer Mayer.......sccseeeseoees 750 
20. Some Problems of Wholesale Drug- —__ 
gists, by Sewall D. Andrews 175 
21. Proceedings—$5.00 ...6--.seeeeereeeee - 22 


The above publications are available for free 


distribution except where noted. 

Seventeen official Bulletins, Numbers 
114 to 120 inclusive, have been issued 
during the year. 

Change in Secretaryship 

When your new secretary took office 
on January first he found.the work at 
the office in excellent condition. All ac- 
tivities were up to date and he found 
a splendid system of order in use which 


greatly facilitated his becoming familiar 


with the routine of the office. For this 

situation the association has to thank 

the efficiency of the former secretary and 

the careful systematic work of Misses 
M. M. Flatt and Alice Rice. 
Our Delegates 

During the past year our delegates 


to other national and State organizations 
have been promptly notified of their ap- 
pointment and have served most effi- 
ciently. In many instances delegates, 
particularly to State pharmaceutical 
conventions, have been asked to take a 
more active part in assisting in _ state 
work than _ heretofore. It is believed 
that co-operative work on the part of 
our delegates, officers and committees 
with other state and national drug or- 
ganizations will result beneficially to 
our members and that such co-operation 
should be encouraged further at every 
opportunity. 


Membership 


The status of our membership follow- 
ing the last annual convention was as 
follows :— 

Active memberS ........ccccseccseceees 286 

Associate members ....-+..++eeeeeeeees 406 


Honorary and complimentary members. 27 
Total 719 
Seven new active members were elected 

at the last convention, fifty-seven asso- 

ciate members, and one complimentary 
member. 


Our Committees 


Your New York office has endeavored to 
co-operate actively with each of our com- 
mittees which desired its assistance dur- 


ing the year. We have prepared and 
issued to our members. questionnaires. 
We have also co-operated in the issuing 


of letters in support of committee work. 
A splendid co-operative spirit prevails be- 
tween all of the committees and the New 
York office. Our office is ready at any 
and all times to assist committees in any 
way that it possibly can. 


Simplification Progress 


Our association has co-operated in ef- 
forts towards simplification, for elimina- 
tion of waste and effecting economy with 
the Department of Commerce and other 
trade associations. This is a big field in 
which much work of value to all may 
be accomplished. Our present activities 
may be summarized as follows :-— 

(a) The adoption of standard catalog pages. 

(b) The adoption of standard invoice forms, 

(c) The adoption of standard price cards, 

(d) Simplification in the packaging of insecti- 
cides and fungicides. 


(e) Progress towards simplification in the 
packaging and sizes of flashlight bat- 
teries. 

(f) Progress toward the simplification in the 


packaging of razor blades, 
The New York office is in close touch 
with and has the full support of the 
Department of Commerce in these efforts. 


Pharmaceutical Press 


Your New York office is on the mailing 
list of all of the leading pharmaceutical 
journals in the country. In return, our 
official bulletin and other publications are 
regularly mailed to them. A fine spirit of 
co-operation prevails between our asso- 
ciation and not only the drug trade press 
but also the general press. Copy is fre- 
quently requested from our office and 
when supplied is generously used by these 
publications. 


Routine Work 


Your New York office is a clearing- 


house for all sorts of information. Your 
general representative, Mr. F. E. Holli- 
day, and your secretary are called upon 


daily to give not only information about 
methods and means of effecting distribu- 
tion but also to supply all kinds of infor- 
mation concerning the drug industry and 
the profession of pharmacy. Many of 
these inquiries require investigation ; some 
more or less time-consuming. Continually 
a process of discrimination must be em- 
ployed in order that time may be spent 


on things most worth while. The en- 
deavor is being made to exert conditions 
where the most beneficial results will ac- 
crue to the largest number. Our Wash- 
ington representative, Mr. Crounse, is 
sontinually in contact with us and fre- 
quently in the New York office. No better 
spirit of co-operation could exist than pre- 
vails between your Washington represen- 
tative and your New York office. 

Your secretary has been called upon to 
speak before State pha ~maceutical con- 
ventions, national conventions, colleges of 
pharmacy and commencement exercises as 
well as before local drug associations. 
He has, with the approval of your Board 
of ¢ ‘ontrol, accepted thes invitations 
where the same did not seriously inter- 
fere with other required activities. A list 
of engagements which have been com- 
pleted follows :—Conventions of the phar- 


maceutical associations of the follow ing 
States :—Minnesota, Iowa, New Jer sey, 
Massachusetts, Virginia, Pennsylvania, 


Maryland, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
igan; commencement address, Albany 
College of Pharmacy ; annual convention, 
United Drug Manufacturers’ Association : 
Hudson County Retail Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation. 

In addition to these engagements, your 
secretary has visited our members in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, studied 
their methods of operation and _ their 
problems in their respective fields. Where 
the opportunity afforded he has attended 


Ohio, Mich- 











Gen. E. D. Taylor 


National Councillor in C. of C. 


meetings of local wholesalers and their 
salesmen and discussed with them the 
problems before us. He has attempted to 
learn at first hand about the wholesale 
drug business so that he might more effi- 
ciently fill the duties of his office. Your 
secretary attended the International Bo- 
tanical Conference held in Ithaca in 
August and presided at one of the section 
meetings. This conference has much to 
do with the fundamental rules which con- 
cern standards for vegetable drugs. In 
co-operation with Mr. Holliday, he has 
discussed the problems confronting the 
wholesale drug industry, and the results 
of these conferences, together with con- 
ferences with other leaders in the asso- 
ciation representing both wholesalers and 
manufacturers, have formed the basis 
upon which the addresses before various 
groups of druggists have been prepared. 

The annual conventions of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association, National 
Association Retail Druggists, the Ameri- 


can Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, 
the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy and the American Conference 


of Pharmaceutical Research were also at- 
tended by your secretary. In most of 
these he had some part in the proceedings. 

Your secretary has conferred with com- 
mitee chairmen, both at the New York 
office and elsewhere, in the promotion of 


committee work. 
of Public 


Drug Trade Bureau 
Information 


Our association has continued its affilia- 
tion with the bureau. Dr. Robert P. 
Fischelis continues as president of the 
bureau and H. C. Christensen, of the 
National Association of Boards ‘of Phar- 
macy, has been elected secretary to suc- 
ceed Mr. Waterbury. The bureau has 
rendered good service to our association 
in giving publicity to our activities. It 
is the recommendation of our office that 
affiliation with the bureau be continued 
for the coming year. 


Pharmacy Week Publicity 


Our association this year, as last, has 
co-operated with the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association in giving support to 
“Pharmacy Week” and urging retailers 
to make proper displays in their stores. 
It is believed that much more pharmacy 
publicity work might be engaged in by 


us to the mutual benefit of retailers, 
wholesalers and manufacturers. 
It is obviously impossible in a brief 


summary of this character to adequately 
outline all of the varied activities carried 
on in the New York office. It is believed 
that this is hardly expected in the sec- 
retary’s report. The more major ac- 
tivities have, however, been referred to. 

In closing your secretary wishes to 
express his deep appreciation of the 
kindliness with which he has been re- 
ceived in the association and the whole- 
hearted support and assistance which all 
have given to him. 

For this convention we have set up a 
temporary secretary’s office. This will 
be in charge of Miss Platt, and open 
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from 9 a. m. until 5 p. m. In addition 
we are prepared to render special steno- 
graphic or typest service for members 
during other hours. It will facilitate our 
heard 


President Greiner:—You have 


What is your pleasure? 


(Motion was made, seconded and carried that 


fe red to the board of control.) 
President Greiner: 
Chamber 


been customary just to refer this to the 





mB. 
spondence 


Robinson:—General 
with me in reference to 
long and the report details the work of 
of the United States. I will, however 
you and his greetings to the association. 
(Mr. Robinson read the following le 


:—The next order is the 
of Commerce of the United States repr: 
board of control. 
some remarks he would like to make on it. 
Taylor’ AR ae consists of a rehearsal of his corre- 
taking 
councillor at the meeting, and with your permission I will not read that. It 
the entire 
read 


‘tter 
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work here and enable us to render more 
efficient service if members will give us 
as much advance notice as possible when 
they wish work done. 

this of our secretary. 


exhaustive report 


the report of the secretary be re- 


report of the national councillor to the 
‘senting the N. W. D. A. It has 
Mr. Robinson may have 


his place national 
is right 
of Commerce 
personal message to 


representing him as 
of the Chamber 
Taylor's 


year 
General 


from General Taylor) :— 


Report of National Councillor in the Chamber of 
Commerce U. S. A. 


I am submitting my report as national 
councillor representing our association in 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at the fourteenth annual meeting, 
held in Washington, D. C., May 11, 12 and 
13, 1926. It was with much regret that 
it was impossible for me to attend this 
meeting from the fact that I was not 
well, so I requested H. H. Robinson, one 
of my alternates, to attend this meeting, 
which he did, and I give you below the 
report he made to me:- 

I was able to attend all the sessions of the 
national councillors, taking part in the selec- 
tion of new directors; also spent another day 
at the general session and was present at the 
domestic distribution group meetings, which I 
found of unusual interest to a wholesaler, 

My impression of the 1926 meeting was that 
of a return of the old time interest and en- 
thusiasm. The attendance was quite large, 
excelling, I believe, previous gatherings. 
‘*Self-Regulation and Self-Government in 





Fi, H. Robinson 


Reported on Chamber of Commerce 


Businss”’ 
discussed 
subject 


was the principal subject, which was 
very ably by Merle Thorpe whose 
was ‘“‘Home Rule for Business,’’ and 


President Greiner:—If there are no objections, 
and the report referred to the board of control. 
Report of delegates to National Drug 
in the past to read this report, 
by now and not especially interesting except to be 
I won't read it if that is acceptable to you. 

The meeting was not especially constructive this time, 
that there was nothing of very great importance considered by the 
The association was invited to send delegates to meet with 
Andrews. 
and I think the meeting succeeded in cementing his friendship with the 
has frequently 
asked our advice, and I believe that that particular work was of ¢ 
is one matter in this report that must 
representing the American Drug Manufacturers’ 
they were 
the motion was referred back to the constituent organizations for considera- 
constituent organizations have 
they will again be taken up at the meeting of the National Drug 


ceedings 
_ Mr. Kline thas b ’ 
tically everything in it is history 
recorded, 


:—It has been customary 


had to be acted upon. 
the assistant secretary, 
with him, 
various branches 


Gen. Lincoln C. 


of the trade, and he 

There 
H. W. Bigelow, 
for revision of the by-laws, 
clusion, 
tion, and after 


and since 
the 


in the fall 
If it is your pleasure, therefore, 


J. H. Barnes, who talked on the subject of 
“Self-Government for Business.’’ Additional 
addresses were made bearing on this general 
subject by Herbert Hoover, John W. O’ Leary, 
Governor A. C. Ritchie of ‘Maryland and Rob- 
ert Jamison, Jr. 

The influence of this part 
certainly must bear fruit, as the sentiment ex- 
pressed will no doubt reach the ears of our 
legislators and I, trust, tend to curb the gov- 
ernment’s unnecessary activity in regulating 
and oppressing legitimate business. Other ses- 
sions and conferences are a matter of record 
with which you are no doubt familiar as well 
as the members of our association, and I shall 
not take your time in further rehearsing 
them. 

I am, however, 
ber is performing 
interest 


of the session 


of the opinion that the cham- 
f a much needed work in the 
of general legitimate business of this 


country, and deserves the whole-hearted sup- 
port of every business man and trade organi- 
Zation., 

; They evidently had a very large and 
interesting meeting, one that I am satis- 
fied will result in great good to the trade 
of this country. In fact, I regard the 
Chamber of Commerce as one of the most 
valuable assets we have, and have taken 


much interest in the work that they are 
doing. 

I shall also attach to this report a sum- 
mary of the work that it is doing, and it 
would be very interesting to read this 
summary. It gives a very complete report 
and is full of information, and I hope 
that the full summary will be printed in 
your minutes with this wen vate 

I want to thank President Greiner for 
reappointinz me national coumatianr at our 
last annuai meeting, and I regret very 
much to have missed the meetings of the 
chamber this year, for they are very in- 
teresting, and, having been national coun- 
cillor representing our association since 
the organization of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, I think I have 
about served my time, and someone else 
should have the compliment of represent- 
ing our association as national councillor, 
who can give it more time than I have 
been able to in the past two years. 

I hope our association will have a most 
delightful meeting at French Lick Springs 
and regret that I cannot attend the meet- 


ing on account of the condition of my 
health. I send kindest regards and best 
wishes for each member of the asso- 


ciation. 


that will be printed in the pro- 
So ordered. 

Mahlon Kline. 

but as prac- 


Trade Conference. C. 


due, largely, to the fact 


government that 
We 


had a very interesting talk 


called on us since then and 
assistance. 

upon "by the association. 
Association, moves 


at a definite con- 


be acted 


unable to arrive 


passed upon the proposed by-laws 


Trade Conference 


I would suggest that the report be referred to the 


board of control for them to act upon and for them to report back to this body on 
the recommendations which the proceedings call for. 


President Greiner:—If there are 
(The report was as follows):— 


no Objections it will be so ordered. 


Report of Delegates to National Drug Trade Con- 
ference 


The annual meeting of the National 
Drug Trade Conference was held at the 
Washington Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
December 9, 1925. 

The conference was called to order by 
President Samuel C. Henry at 10:30 a. m. 

The attendance was as_ follows:— 
American Pharmaceutical Association— 
Dr. S. L. Hilton, Dr. A. R. L, Dohme and 
Prof. James H. Beal; National Whole- 


sale Druggists’ Association— C. Mahlon 
Kline, C. W. Whittlesey and W. L. 
Crounse ; American Pharmaceutical 


Association—Carroll Dun- 
Harry Noonan; The 
Proprietary Association Harry B. 
Thompson, Frank A. Blair and P. I. 
Heuisler; National Association Boards of 
Pharmacy—H. C. Christensen and W. T. 
Kerfoot, Jr.; American Conference of 
Pharmaceutical Faculties—Prof. E. F. 
Kelly, Prof. E. Fullerton Cook and Prof. 
W. F. Rudd; American Drug Manufac- 
turers’ Association—A. Homer Smith, 
Horace W. Bigelow and Carson P. 
Frailey; National Association of Retail 
Druggists—Samuel C. Henry, Ambrose 
Hunsberger and J. F. Finneran, 
James F. Finneran moved 
privilege of the floor be extended to 
“those who may appear here having in- 
terest in common with the National Drug 


Manufacturers 
ham Smith and 


that the 


Trade Conference.” Motion duly sec- 
onded by Prof. W. F. Rudd, and carried. 

Upon motion of Dr. A. R. L, Dohme, 
duly seconded by Prof. James H. Beal, 
and carried, it was decided to consider 
the matter outlined in the minutes of 
the meeting of the executive committee 


held on December 8, 1925, and thereafter 
proceed in regular order. 

Dr. A. R. L. Dohme moved that the 
report of the secretary-treasurer be ac- 
cepted, approved and filed. Motion duly 


seconded Ambrose 


carried, 


by Hunsberger and 


Resolutions Adopted 
Price Protection Legislation 
That we address to our respective con- 
stituent organizations the following:— 


That we hereby indorse the principle which 
we believe to underlie H. R. 11, also known 
as the Kelly bill, and that we hereby recom- 


mend the same to the favorable considera- 
tion of the executive committee and other 
executive officers of the respective organiza- 
tions, constituent members of the conference, 
to the end that the enactment of proper 
legislation of this character be not unduly 
delayed, and that if such respective organiza- 
tions favor said Kelly bill that they use 
their best endeavors to secure the enactment 
of the same. 


Smuggled Alcohol 

Resolved, That the National Drug Trade 
Conference in annual conference assembled 
urgently appeals to the ways and means com- 
mitee to incorporate in the pending tax re- 
duction bill and to the Congress of the 
United States to enact into law a provision 
under the terms of which seized smuggled 
alcohol will be sold for the account of the 
government on an exact parity as to domestic 
taxes in the markets of the United States, 
and, be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the constituent members of the 
conference with the recommendation that they 
carefully consider it to the end that a similar 
resolution may be adopted by all constituent 
members and transmitted to the ways and 
means committee of the house of representa- 
tives, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
Protecting the Rights of Review on 
Applications and Permits Resolution 
Resolved, That the National Drug Trade 
Conference vigorously oppose any legislation 
designed to deprive applicants for permits or 
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holders of their right of review in a court 
of justice of the action of the commissioner 
in withholding or revoking permits. 

Mr. Bigelow moved to amend the above 
resolution in the following language :— 

Insert after the word “conference” in 
the second line “recommend to its con- 
stituent members that they.” 

The amendment was accepted by Prof. 
Beal, whereupon Dr. Dohme seconded 
Prof. Beal's motion, including the amend- 
ment. The question was then called for 
and the amended resolution was adopted. 

The following resolution offered by Prof. 
James H. Beal and ordered reported to 
the conference by the executive commit- 
tee was read by the secretary. Upon 
motion made by Prof. Beal, duly sec- 
onded by H, B. Thompson, and carried, 
the resolution was adopted. 


Offering Services in an Advisory 
Capacity 

Resolved, 1. That there be appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of Samuel C. Henry and 
such associates as he may select, and that 
such committee be instructed to furnish to 
General Lincoln C. Andrews a list of the 
executive officers, including the names of the 
respective presidents and secretaries of the 
several national organizations now con- 
stituent members of this conference, as per- 
sons capable of supplying authoritative in- 
formation concerning the use of alcoholic 
liquors by the several branches of the drug 
trade which such executive officers respec- 
tively represent. 

2. That such committee be also instructed 
to advise General Andrews of the desire of 
the respective national organizations mem- 
bers of the National Drug Trade Conference 
to co-operate with his department in the 
proper enforcement of the National Prohibi- 
tion act insofar as this act relates to the 
use of alcoholic liquors in the drug trade and 
drug manufacturing industries. 


Narcotic Tax 

Whereas, the National Drug Trade Confer- 
ence, representing all branches of the drug 
trade in the United States co-operated with 
Congress to the fullest extent in the enact- 
ment of the Harrison Anti-narcotic law, ap- 
proved December 17, 1914, to the end that 
narcotic addiction might be brought under 
control; and 

Whereas, the several branches of the trade, 
speaking by and through the conference. 
readily agreed to the imposition of a tax of 
$1 per annum, assessed against all registrants 
under the law in order that the law being 
thus administered as a revenue measure might 
the more effectually accomplish its purpose; 
ar 








ad 
Whereas, during the stress of war this tax 
or license fee was increased as follows 
Practitioners, $5; retail dealers, $6; wholesale 
dealers, $12: manufacturers or producers, $24; 
the foregoing increases being cheerfully ac- 
cepted by the several classes of registrants as 
a patriotic duty: and 

Whereas, the condition of the public treas- 
ury has so greatly improved since the ter- 
mination of the war as to lead Congress to 
repeal outright or largely reduce most of the 
taxes imposed for war purposes; now, there- 
fore, be it 

tesolved, by the National Drug Trade Con- 
ference in annual meeting assembled, That 
Congress be petitioned and urged to. re- 
establish by suitable legislation the tax as 
originally applied to all classes of registrants 
under the Act of December 17. 1914, to wit:— 
$1 per annum: and it further 

tesolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the ways and means committee 
of the house of representatives and finance 
committee of the United State< Senate. 

Harry Noonan moved adoption of the 
resolution. duly seconded by H. C. Christ- 
ensen, and carried. 

H. B. Thompson moved the adoption of 
the following resolution :-— 











Delegation of Powers to Conference 
President 

Resolved, That the incoming president of the 
conference be authorized to appoint commit- 
tees to speak for the conference before the 
legislative or other departmental bodies or 
upon other proper occasions in matters of 
emergency not ontroversial among constitu- 
ent members. 

Motion duly seconded by Harry Noonan, 
and carried. 
Dr. Doran 


Appears Before the 


Conference 

Dr. J. M. Doran appeared before the 
conference with a message from Assistant 
Secretary Lincoln C. Andrews, inviting 
five members of the conference to confer 
with him (General Andrews) as to the 
need for whisky and rum in manufactur- 
ing pharmacy. 

Dr. Doran indicated that James F. 
Finneran, W. L. Crounse, Frank A. Blair, 
Cc. Mahlon Kline and Eugene C. Brok- 
meyer were especially well qualified to 
participate in this connection. 

President Henry appointed the follow- 
ing nominating committee :—Prof. James 
H. Beal, chairman; W. T. Kerfoot, Jr., 
Cc. W. Whittlesey, P. I. Heuisler, C. D. 
Smith, Prof. E. F. Kelly. Ambrose Huns- 
berger, Horace W. Bigelow. 


Election of Officers 


Prof. James H. Beal as chairman of 
the nominating committee reported that 
the selection of officers for the coming 
year was as follows:—President, Samuel 
Cc. Henry; vice-president, H. C. Christen- 
sen; secretary-treasurer, rot. 2: FF 
Kelly; national councillor to U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Dr. S. L. Hilton. 

Prof. Beal then moved that the report 
of the nominating committee be accepted 
as read. Motion duly seconded by Horace 
W. Bigelow and unanimously carried. 

The delegates from the constituent or- 
ganizations appointed the following mem- 
bers to serve as members of the executive 











committee for the coming year :—Ameri- 
can Pharmaceuttica] association, Prof. 


James H. Beal; National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association, C. Mahlon Kline; Na- 
tional Association Retail Druggists, Sam- 
uel C. Henry; American Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers’ Association, Harry Noo- 
nan; American Drug Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Carson P. Frailey; The Pro- 
prietary Association, H. P. Thompson; 
National Association Boards of Pharmacy, 
W. T. Kerfoot, Jr.; American Conference 
of Pharmaceutical Faculties, Prof. E. F. 
Kelly . 

J. F. Finneran moved that the persons 
recommended to the conference be duly 
elected. Motion seconded by P. I. Heuis 
ler and carried. 


Proposed Change in Rules Referred 
The secretary read paragraph by para- 
graph the proposed revised rules of the 
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conference submitted by H. W. Bigelow, 
making comparison of each paragraph 
with the existing form. 

The chair recommended that the pro- 
posed revision be considered seriatim, 
beginning with paragraph one. There be- 
ing no objection, it was so ordered. 

The following paragraphs were, there- 
fore, approved as read :—One, two, three 
(revised only as to the title of the Amer- 
ican Conference of Pharmaceutical Fac- 
ulties, now known as the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of Pharmacy, and as 
to the title of the National Association 
of State Boards of Examiners, now des- 
ignated as the National Association 
Boards of Pharmacy), four, five, six, 
seven, eight and nine, as indicated on 
the attached draft, which is Made a part 
of the minutes. 

Paragraph “E,” section 3 of the pro- 
posed rules was the subject of extended 
debate, and there appearing to be no 
possibility of reconciling divergent views 
concerning the language to be inserted, 
particularly as to the time of meeting of 
the executive committee and the duties of 
said committee, Mr. Bigelow moved that 
the rules be referred back to the constitu- 
ent organizations with such amendments 
as have been offered for consideration 
during the year and with the understand- 
ine that the rules be made the first order 
of business at the next annual meeting of 
the conference. Motion duly seconded by 
Frank A. Blair and carried. 


Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A. 


Dr. S. L. Hilton, councillor of the con- 
ferenc to the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, submitted a detailed report cover- 
ing the activities of the chamber during 
the past year. Upon motion of Dr. A. B. 
L. Dohme, duly seconded by Prof, James 
H. Beal, the report was accepted, ap- 
proved and ordered to be placed in the 
permanent files of the conference. 











W. J. Mooney 


Chairman on Arrangements 


Upon motion of J. F. Finneran, duly 
seconded by Carroll Dunham Smith and 
earried, the following resolution was 
adopted :— 

Resolved, That affiliation with the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of America 
be continued for the ensuing year. 

There being no further business of rec- 
ord to come before the conference, Horace 
W. Bigelow offered a motion to adjourn. 
Motion duly seconded by Prof. E. F. Kelly 
and carried. Whereupon the conference 
adjourned at 4.3 p. m., subject to the 
eall of the president. 


Proposed Revision of Rules 


Section One (A) Name—This organization 
shall be known as the National Drug Trade 
Conference. . 

(B) Object—The object of the conference 
shall be to consider and discuss matters of 
national and general importance to pharmacy 
and the drug trade, and report its delibera- 
tions to member organizations; provided, 
however, that the conference shall not have 
the authority to express the views of nor bind 
its member organizations. 

Section 2 (A) Members—The conference shall 
consist of the following organizations and 
such other organizations as may be unani- 
mously elected to membership at any annual 
meeting of the conference when all member 
organizations are represented:—American Phar- 
maceutical Association, National Association 
of Retail Druggists, American Drug Manufac- 
turers’. Association, American Conference of 
Pharmaceutical Faculties, National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, The Proprietary Asso- 
ciation, American Pharmaceutical Manufac- 
turers’ Association, National Association of 
State Board Examiners. b : 

(B) Delegates—Each member organization 
shall be represented at all meetings of the 
conference by not more than three delegates 
or their alternates, to be selected each year as 
such member organization may determine; pro- 
vided, however, no member organization shall 
select a delegate or alternate who at any 
time represents interests other than those of a 
member organization or one of its members, 
and if such a delegate or alternate be_ se- 
lected he shall not be eligible to attend or 
participate in meetings of the conference. 

(C) Assessments—The expenses of the confer- 
ence shall be met by assessments against the 
member organizations, the amount of such 
assessments to be fixed at the annual meeting 
of the conference and paid to the secretary- 
treasurer on or before ninety days after the 
date of such meeting. 

Section Three (A) Officers—The officers of the 
conference shall consist of a president, a vice- 
president and a secretary-treasurer, who shall 
be elected at the annual meeting and serve 
for the ensuing year or until their successors 
are duly elected; provided, however, that the 
president, vice-president and_ secretary-treas- 
urer shall be delegates from different member 
organizations. 

(B) Duties of president—The president shall 
preside at all Imeetings of the conference. 













(C) Duties of vice-president—The cice-presi- 
dent shall perform the duties of the president 
in his absence. 

(D) Duties of secretary-treasurer—The sec- 
retary-treasurer shall keep the records of the 
conference and be custodian of its funds. 

(E) Executive committee—There shall be only 
one standing committee, which shall be known 
as the executive committee, consisting of the 
president, vice-president, secretary-treasurer 
and one member representing each member 
organization not represented by an office, such 
members to be selected at each annual meet- 
ing by the delegates representing such mem- 
ber organization, which committee shall re- 
ceive, approve or disapprove of credentials of 
delegates and shall also perform such other 
duties between the annual meetings of the 
conference as the conference may designate. 

Section Four (A) Meetings—The conference 
shall hold an annual meeting at such hour, 
place and day between the first day of Novem- 
ber and the fifteenth day of December of each 
year as the president may designate, notice 
thereof to be mailed to each member organi- 
zation not less than fifteen days before the 
designated date of such annual meeting; pro- 
vided, however, that the president shall call 
a special meeting of the conference when re- 
quested so to do in writing by three member 
organizations, and then only in the same man- 
ner as hereinbefore provided; and provided 
further that the public, newspaper correspond- 


President Greiner:—Now we have the 
and entertainment. 
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ents and all persons not delegates to the con- 
ference shall be excluded from all meetings 
of the conference unless their presence be 
unanimously authorized by the conference. 

(B) Records of meetings—The  secretary- 
treasurer shall provide for a complete steno- 
graphic record of every meeting of the con- 
ference and executive committee, such report 
to include all discussions and every action 
taken by the conference and the executive 
committee: provided, however, that such rec- 
ords or any part thereof shall not be pub- 
lished unless such publication is unanimously 
authorized by the conference, but copies shall 
be furnished to member organizations by the 
secretary-treasurer upon payment to him of 
the cost thereof. 

Section Five (A) Rules of order—Each mem- 
ber organization shall be entitled to one vote 
and the dissenting vote of one member organi- 
zation shall defeat the election of any officer, 
adoption of any motion, resolution, amend 
ment to these rules or any proposal of what- 
ever kind, otherwise except as herein provided 
the generally accepted rules of parliamentary 
law shall govern the deliberations of the 
conference. 

(B) Amendments—Any amendments to these 
rules shall be offered in writing and mailed to 
each member organization at least ten days 
before any annual meeting and shall be voted 
upon at the last session of such annual 
meeting. 





report of the committee on arrangements 


Mr. Mooney has a word to say to us. 


Report on Arrangements and Entertainment 


W. J. Mooney:—Your committee on ar- 
rangements makes its report in the form 
of the program that we have here printed, 
which gives in detail all of the business 
and social parts of this meeting. 

There is just one business announce- 
ment I desire to make this morning, and 
that is this:—After this meeting today 
the other general meetings will be held 
in what we call the convention hall, right 
back of this stage. It is a smaller room 
and in our opinion will be a better place 
for us to hold our meetings than this 
large hall. 

also wish to say to you that your 
committee has been very fortunate in 
selecting heads of committees on enter- 
tainment, and especially so in the chair- 


man of general entertainment at this con- 
vention. I want to say to you that we 
are all indebted to him for the time and 
hard work he has given, and I think by 
the end of the convention you will agree 
with me that he has certainly done his 
work well. I take great pleasure in hav- 
ing Mr. Caperton make the announce- 
ments on the entertainment for today and 
the following week, if he will do so. 

W. A. Caperton:—It is always fine to 
work for a good boss, and that is what I 
have in Mr. Mooney. I only want to take 
a moment of your time. 

(Mr. Caperton made some announce- 
ments regarding entertainment features 
which are being provided.) 


President Greiner:—The entertainment committee has provided plenty. We will 
now have the report of the committee on drug markets by Max Bukst. 
(Mr. Bakst read the following report on drug market): 


Report of Committee on Drug Market 


The drug and chemical market for the 
past year kept up fairly steady. A few 
declines due to better crops, lower for- 
eign exchanges and competition took 
place affecting good staples. 

Quinine 

During the month of April domestic 
manuacturers, to keep their business, de- 
cided to meet the price of foreign com- 
petitors and reduced their price from 506 
cents an ounce to 40 cents. Today, do- 
mestic and foreign goods are on an equal 


basis. 
Menthol 


Due to an abundant crop menthol came 
down from its high position it held for 
a number of years. The price at the 
time of our last meeting at Detroit was 
$11.00 a pound. In January it brought 
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$6.50, gradually declining to $4.25 up to 
the middie of July. Heavy buying stiff- 
ened the spot market and by August 1 
it brought $4.75 to $5.00. 

Futures, at the present writing, are 
quoted as follows :—September shipments, 
$4.65; October, $4.60; November, $4.55; 
December, $4.45; January and February, 


$4.35. 





Glycerin 


The only outstanding feature of the 
market has been glycerin, which, due to 
the demand as an anti-freeze material 
for use in radiators of automobiles, has 
absorbed, last winter, such large quan- 
tities, that little was available for other 
purposes and surely the price ‘soared 
from 18 cents to 25 cents a pound up to 
about June month. June, the time when 
the trade is always booking contracts 
for fall and winter demand, the price 
jumped from 25 cents to 28 cents, and 
during July 30 cents was the price -for 
limited quantities. At the present writ- 
ing, first week in August, 31 cents is the 
best that could be done for a _ limited 
quantity. Fnormous large quantities are 
being brought in at present from foreign 
countries and buyers are rather disposed 
to hold aloof from the market, anticipat- 
ing lower prices. 


Bismuths 


Due to higher cost of metal, 51 cents 


a pound, domestic manufacturers ad- 
vanced their price on December 1, 
as follows :— 





From 
Bismuth subnitrate.........$2.75 
Bismuth subgallate........ 2.80 
Bismuth subcarbonate..... 3.45 
Bismuth subsalicylate..... 3.05 
Bismuth and ammounium 
GEOOE: cabsta dei vssrccaven 5.75 
Bismuth nitrate........... 2.000 
Bismuth oxychloride 3.50 





Bismuth salicylate. 1.95 2.45 — 50e 
Bismuth subiodide......... - 4.55 5.15 —-60e 
Bismuth oxide hydrated... 3.40 4.00 — 60c 


However, on March 3 the prices de- 
clined back to the old schedule with the 
exception of subnitrate 10 cents higher, 
subsalicylate 10 cents, nitrate 5 cents 
subiodide, 10 cents. 


lodides 


All iodides kept up fairly steady with 
no change in prices since the last ad- 
vance, September 21, 1925. Potash on 

3.75 Iodine resublimed, 


the basis of $3.75, 
$4.65; iodoform, $6.00; sod. iodide, $4.25, 


Salicylates 


During the month of April this year 

manufacturers reduced their prices on all 
salicylates. The present cost is as fol- 
lows :— 
Per pound 
Acid’ acetylsalicylic 65c 
Acid = salicylic . 
Ammonium salicylate 
Magnesium salicylate 
Soda_ salicylate 
Strontium salicylate 
Salol 
Methyl 

\0-pound cans ...... 





Opium 
Opium and its derivates held steady all 
through the year and no decline in price 
is being expected. 


Citric Acid 
Citric acid has declined on May 21 
this year % cent and foreign goods are 
selling on equal basis with the domestic 
makes. Price 44% cents. 


Cream Tartar 

Domestic makers are 

prices of foreign makes. 
is 21 cents. 


meeting the 
Present price 


Tartaric Acid 
Present price is 29% cents, as low as 
the imported. 


Accetphenetidin 


A year ago the market was $1.85 a 
pound. On February 12 this year manu- 
facturers reduced their prices to $1.62 
a pound for the crystal and $1.67 for 


the powder. 
Chloroform 


Due to competition, the U.S.P. quality 
is st.ll selling at 30 cents a pound. The 
technical has been reduced on March 16 
this year from 25 to 20 cents a pound. 


Acid Carbolic 
A year ago carbolic acid was selling 
22 cents, the present price is 18 cents, 





at 


Gum Camphor 


On June 28, this year, domestic refiners 
reduced their price 5 cents a pound, from 
84 cents to 19 cents in barrels, smaller 
sub-division in the same proportion. 
However, Japanese goods in 2%-pound 
slabs are still selling at 72 cents, while 
smaller sub-division domestic make are 
lower than the Japanese on account of 
scarcity, 

1 oz. Japanes@s goods, &88c Domestic, 84%42¢ 
% oz. Japanese goods, S8¥c Domestic, 85c 
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20 Mule Team Brand 


The Brand That Always Gives Satisfaction 


Borax Borax Glass Boric Acid Ammonium Borate 
Borate of Manganese 


20 Mule Team Brand, Refined and U. S. P. 





Borax Boric Acid 


Crystals, Granulated, Powdered, Crystals, Granulated, Powdered, 
Impalpable, Calcined Impalpable, Anhydrous 


20 Mule Team Brand Granulated Boric Acid, U. S. P. 





Is the most soluble form of Boric Acid. It will dissolve more readily than any form hitherto introduced. 
The granules, being porous dissolve almost instantly, making a solution in the shortest time possible. 


Sulphur Refined and Crude. In all its branches. 


Pacific Coast Borax Company 


CHICAGO 100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 





Schieffelin & Co. 


NEW YORK Established 1794 


SERVICE WHOLESALERS 
MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL 


PREPARATIONS 
Importers and Exporters of Drugs and Chemicals, Pure Drugs, Drug¢gists’ Sundries 
—SPECIALTIES— 
Glandular Products— Neuronidia Glypectus 
Glovarian Pills Uriform Hepatic Saline 
Glystitial Pills — (Rubbing Alcohol) Salusol 
ee en a emoquinine . ; 
Glythoid rae Agar-Agar, Palatable Medicated Soaps . 
Glyadrenal Pills, etc. Dusting Powder, Schieffelin’s Soft and Soluble Pills and Granules 
Estivin Enzymatase Compressed and Coated Tablets 
—SOLE AGENTS FOR— 
Crown Lavender Salts Benzoinol, Plain or Medicated 
Gibb’s Hollow Suppositories and Conoidal Self-Sealing Peter Moller’s Pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil 
Stoppers. All made from Pure Butter of Cocoa Rufus Crowell Co.’s Products—Colalin 
only. Triton Bath Salts for Nauheim Treatment 
“Steero”’ Bouillon Cubes Henry’s Calcined Magnesia 


Proprietors of SHIVER’S ADHESIVE PLASTERS. Spread on Muslin, Swansdown and Moleskin. 


Proprietors of S. KIDDER & CO.’S ROCHELLE SALTS, SEIDLITZ MIXTURE, 
SUPER-CARBONATE SODA and TARTARIC ACID. 











Alcohols 


The non-beverage kept up _ fairly 
Steady all through the year, while com- 
pletely denatured No. 5, largely used as 
anti-freezing material for radiators of 
automobiles, has been very much affected 
by the glycerin mixture and prices from 
49 cents a gallon last November came 
down to 26 cents in drums up to August. 
August 1 contracts have been entered to 
the end of the year at 29 cents per 
gallon in drums. 


Norwegian Cod Liver Oil 


The market last year was $37 a barrel. 
This year’s catch of the cod fish turned 


out to be the largest we had in years. 
The new crop is being quoted from $25 
to $26. 


The official report of the catch of the 
cod and the output of steam refined cod 
liver oil for all the fisheries of Norway 
up to June 1, 1926, is as follows :— 

Hectoliters of 


Year Cod Caught Refined Oil 
BOER sebercceseesecs 46,320,000 79.156 
BOR 20 ccisccocceses 62,400,000 105.549 
BED cdevsvetesveees 55,100,000 85.936 
OED Sets sessueusece 81,776,000 111.859 


Oil Peppermint 


The price of oil of peppermint, U.S.P. 
quality, just a year ago was around $30 
a pound and since began to decline and 
a tne present writing it is being quoted 


The new crop has been reported to 


be making wonderful progress and 


natural oil can be bought now at 
for delivery when ready, 


$10.50 


Botanical Drugs 


The market all through the year held 
fairly steady but for a few items which 
have undergone some changes. 


Larkspur Seed 


A year ago the market was $3.75 to 
$4.25; the present price is $1.90. Sep- 
tember delivery, $1.25 a pound. 


Levant Wormseed 


A year ago the price was $ 
Today it is $3.50 a pound, 
bags, $3 a pound, 


Rhubarb Root 


Last year the price for the high dried 
was 35 cents; the present price is 50 
cents. 


.90 a pound, 
in 100-pound 


Chamomile Flowers 


Hungarian. The new 126 crop is be- 
ing quoted 23 to 25 cents; last year’s 
price was 12 to 15 cents. 


American Saffron 


Today’s price for prime quality is 40 
cents; a year ago it brought 60 cents. 


Spanish Saffron 


The price of a year ago was $32 
pound; today it 
pound. 


: per 
is obtainable at $22 a 


President Greiner:—If there are no objections the report will go to the board of 


control and be printed in the proceedings. 


It is so ordered. 


The next order of business is report of the committee on trade-marks, by Wil- 


liam McKinney. 


William McKinney:—May I suggest, according to the usual custom, that the re- 
port of the committee on trade-mark be read by title only and be referred to the 


board of control? 
President Greiner: 
(The report was as follows):— 





If there are no objections, it will be so ordered. 


Report of Committee on Trade Marks 


Your committee has to report since our 
last meeting a year not especially note- 
worthy with respect.to trade mark legis- 
lation proposed or enacted, but one in 
which, nevertheless, there have transpired 
events of no small importance and inter- 
est to the drug trade and to trade mark 
owners in general. This is particularly 
true in the larger field of unfair compe- 
tition, which, inasmuch as it has to do 
with problems affecting our _ business, 
properly comes within the scope of this 
report. 


Domestic Legislation Proposed 


No new Federal legislation has been 
enacted during the last year. The Ernst- 
Vestal bill (S2679), sponsored by the 


American Bar Association and discussed 
somewhat fully in our last report. was 
reintroduced in modified form at the 
present session of Congress. Its failure 
of passage was due to several reasons :-— 
1. Indifference on the part of trade mark 
owners, due both to ignorance of its pro- 
visions and to a sentiment against new 
legislation of the kind. 2. Certain objec- 
tionable features embodied in it, notably 
the “deposit section,” all of which were 
criticized in our last report. 3. Pressure 
of more urgent Congressional business. 
4. The opposition of certain representa- 
tive bodies, such as the Boston Textile 
Association, the National Association of 
Advertisers, the National Confectionery 
Association, the American Patent Law 
Association and the United States Trade 
Mark Association, the last of which sub- 
mitted to the committee in charge the re- 
sult of a questionnaire of its members and 
hundreds of other trade mark owners and 
attorneys throughout the country, the 
great majority of whom were opposed to 
the bill. A memorandum was also filed 
wherein: were incorporated certain sug- 
festions for modifying the bill so as to 
remove the features regarding which 
there had been a general disagreement, 
and to substitute others more acceptable. 
The bill, however, was not reported by 
the committee. Should it come up for 
consideration when Congress reconvenes 
next December, it will be well for our 
members to keep thoroughly informed in 
this matter which so vitally affects trade 
mark property throughout the country. 


Price Maintenance 


_ Since shortly after the decision of 
United States Supreme Court in the B 
of Dr. Miles Medicine Company vs. Park 
in 1901, various bills for the maintenance 
of prices on trade marked articles have 
been before Congress. 

Hearings were held on April 22 and 2 
1926, on the latest bill, known ac. the 
Capper-Kelly bill, at which arguments for 
both sides were presented and discussed 
and considerable interest was shown. 
The creation by the large manufacturers 
of the agency selling system, whereby the 
old price maintenance by contract, de- 
clared illegal by the supreme court in the 
case just cited, is more expensively car- 
ried out to the detriment and often to 
the actual ruin of the small independent 
manufacturer and retailer, was shown to 
have become a growing menace, the only 
remedy for which lay in some system 
whereby the latter might by contract fix 
the price at which their trade marked 
products should be sold. The interesting 
fact was brought out at the hearing that 
price-maintenance laws are in operation 
in five foreign countries, namely, England, 
France, Germany, Spain and Denmark. 

In spite of the clear and thoroughgoing 
presentation of the case by the proponents 
of the measure, and the apparent realiza- 
tion by the house committee of the need 
of some means of relief from the situation 
described, no action was taken on the 
bill, due, presumably, no doubt, as in the 
case of the Vestal bill, mainly to the pres- 
sure of more urgent legislation. 

Recommendations looking towards in- 
creased efficiency in the patent office will, 
it is expected, form the basis of legisla- 
tion soon to be introduced in Congress. 
Among such recommendations are the 
construction of a new building for the 
patent office, the providing of modern 
equipment and an increase in its technical 
force, more adequate salaries and an 
amendment to the statute governing prac- 


tice in the patent office. These much- 
needed improvements should receive the 
support of all interested in making this 


department of our government more effi- 
cient. 


Foreign Legislation 


Since our last report the provisions of 
the new Trade Mark law of Persia have 
been published. though so far as learned 
the are not yet effective. Although the 
right of a prior user is recognized in the 
ease of conflicting applications, a mark 





William McKinney 


Chairman on Trade Marks 


once registered carries with it the right 
of exclusive use. The law makes no pro- 
vision for opposition. Foreign marks must 
be registered in order to receive protec- 
tion, the registration period being ten 
years with the privilege of renewal. 

The British Protectorate of Zanzibar, 
by a decree dated January 15, 1926, pro- 
vides for the registration of trade marks. 
Registration is based on the corresponding 
registration made in the applicant’s home 
country and expires coincidentally there- 
with. 

On January 1, 1926, there became ef- 
fective in Chile the new trade mark law 
of September 29, 1925. Several differ- 
ences are to be noted from the provisions 
of the former law. Whereas it was pos- 
sible to register a mark for an indefinite 
number of goods, registration can now be 
made only in classes. Actions involving 
the imitation of a registered trade mark 
are, under the new law, decided in equity 
proceedings. Perhaps the most important 
provision is that whereby the registration 
of a mark that has been fraudulently 
accomplished or made for the purpose of 
injuring the interests of others can be 
canceled after due hearing and investiga- 
tion. 

The former requirements regarding 
marking is retained. This provides that a 
registered mark shall be accompanied by 
the words “Marca Registrada” (Trade 
Mark Registered), or the letters ““M. R.”’ 
Members having registered trade marks 
in Chile should be careful to observe this 
regulation, inasmuch as it has been held 
that a mark that does not fulfill this re- 
quirement is not entitled to protection 
under the law. 

Under date of February 12, 1926 a new 
trade mark law was enacted in the Rus- 
sian Soviet . Republic, effective June 1, 
1926. Inasmuch, however, as the Soviet 
Republic has not been recognized by our 
government, it is at present impossible 
for an American exporter to register 
trade marks under the new law. 





IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


U. S. Assents to Chinese Law of 1923 


In our report of two years ago men- 
tion was made of the Chinese trade mark 
law of May, 1923, enacted to replace the 
former deposit provisions, in force since 
1903. Although the new law marked an 
advance in trade mark legislation, it did 
not at once receive the full assent of the 
treaty powers having interests in China, 
due to certain ambiguities in the law it- 
self; to the fact that its execution was 
entirely in the hands of Chinese officials, 
and that no provision was made for tak- 
ing over the marks already on deposit at 
the custom houses in Shanghai and Tie n- 
tsin. During the last two years, however, 
these defects have been for the most part 
remedied and, during the present summer, 
the Washington administration gave its 
assent to the application of the Chinese 
law to American citizens, as from Sep- 
tember 1, 1926. This assent is, of course, 
subject to the general treaty provisions 
and the rights guaranteed thereunder to 
American trade mark owners. The law 
has also received the assent of many other 
treaty powers and registrations are con- 
stantly being made under it. As the law 
provides that the exclusive right to a 
trade mark can be secured only by regis- 
tration thereunder, members who use 
their marks in China are advised to reg- 
ister them promptly and thus enjoy the 
protection against infringement obtainable 
in no other way. 


Status of Pan American Conventions 


But little progress has been made in 
putting into operation the new Pan 
American Convention signed at Santiago, 
Chile, in April, 1923. Of the countries 
signatory to the convention, thus far 
but two, Brazil and the United States, 
have ratified it, less than the one-third 
required to make it effective. The 
Buenos Aires convention of 1910 therefore 
continues to be in force. According to 
latest advices, the present members of 
this convention are, for the northern 
group, Cuba, Haiti, Mexico, Panama, 
Santo Domingo and the United States. 
Trade marks are being registered for the 
group through the bureau at Havana, 
although many manufacturers prefer to 
protect their marks separately in the sev- 
eral countries as heretofore. 

The bureau of the southern group, lo- 
cated at Rio de Janeiro, is not yet in 
operation, although it is understood that 
Brazil is accepting for registration ap- 
plications sent to it from the Havana 


*‘Dead’” Trade Marks 


It is reported that there are now at 
least 100,000 “dead” (that is, abandoned) 
trade marks on the register in the patent 
office. These “dead’’ trade marks con- 
stitute a real business loss to American 
users of trade marks for the reason that 
they serve to block applications for the 
registration of other similar marks which 
have a valid right to protection, and 
seriously restrict the number of marks 
that may be adopted by the general pub- 
lic. Their removal from the register is 
a grave problem, which, in the absence 
of proper legislation, can only be solved 
by the co-operation of the patent office, 
trade mark attorneys and the registered 
owners. It is hoped that the owners 
whose registered marks are no longer in 
use will appraise the patent office of that 
fact and consent to their cancellation, 


Important Decisions 


From the standpoint of the trade mark 
owner, perhaps the most important de- 
cision rendered during the past year was 
that handed down by the U. S. Supreme 
Court in the case of American Steel 
Foundries Company v. Robertson, Com- 
missioner, and Simplex Electric Heating 
Co., January 4, 1926. This decision was 
concerned with the interpretation of the 
clause of the trade mark act of 1905, 
providing that “no mark which consists 
merely in the name of * * * a corpora- 
tion * * * shall be registered under the 
terms of this act.” The intent of Con- 
gress here was plainly ;to prevent a 
corporation from registering “merely” its 
own nName as a trade mark, but this 
meaning was extended by the Washing- 
ton tribunals, first to apply to the regis- 
tration of the salient feature of such 
corporate name, and finally to the regis- 
tration of the principal word of any 
corporate name, irrespective of the length 
of use or differences in the products. 
Thus the patent office, in 1909, rejected 
an application to register the word 
“Champion” for the reason that it was 
merely the name of the applicant, Cham- 
pion Safety Lock Co. Decisions under 
this precedent multiplied and the doctrine 
was carried still further. A few years 
later an application to register the word 
“Asbestone”’ for asbestos boards was op- 
posed by the Asbestone Company, makers 
of asbestos products. Here the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia in 
affirming the .commissioner’s decision, 
held that it was unimportant that the 
opposer was not actually engaged in the 
business for which it was incorporated, 
since in this instance it was not the 
business but the corporate name that the 
statute sought to protect. 


The first phase of the Simplex litiga- 
tion began with the filing of an applica- 
tion by the American Foundries Company 
to register the word “Simplex” as a trade 
mark for heating appliances. Opposition 
was filed by the Simplex Electric Heating 
Co. makers of electric appliances, on the 
ground that the word “Simplex” was 
part of its corporate name and the ap- 
plication was rejected by the patent office, 
notwithstanding the fact that the goods 
of the parties were different and that the 


President Greiner:—Next is a report 
William O. Kuebler, chairman. 
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applicant had used the word “Simplex” 
before the opposer was incorporated. 
On the affirmal of this decision by the 


court of appeals, the applicant brought 
suit in the United States District Court 
to compel the registration of its mark 
and the case was later reviewed by the 
supreme court. Without passing upon 
the nost important question, namely, 
whether the trade mark act prohibited 


the registration of a name which is the 
name or part of the name another used 
on goods of a non-competing character, 
the court held that, in cases like the pres- 
ent, where a word was already in com- 
mon use as a tiade mark for various 
classes of goods, the use of the word by 
the applicant would not cause confusion 
or deceive the public to the defendant’s 
injury. The registration of the mark 
was accordingly directed. 

The failure of the supreme court to 
pass upon the question of identity of 
goods was a _ serious omission which 
will foster, rather than discourage the 
former narrow interpretation of the law. 

A brief review of the leading cases of 
unfair competition decided during the 
year reveals several of unusual moment. 
For the first time the doctrine of unfair 
competition was applied by a court of 
equity to enjoin the copying of a screen 
actor’s personality in the case of Charles 
Chaplin v. Charles Amador (16 ° 


Rep. 21), proving that legal redress in 
such cases is not restricted to trade 
competitors, 


By a decree of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Northern District of 
Ohio, in the case of Cellucotton Products 
Company v. Hospital Specialty Company 
et al. (16 T. M. Rep. 71), the defendant 
was enjoined from the simulation on the 
containers of its sanitary napkins of the 
features of plaintiff's package, its form, 
size, color and general arrangement. Its 
use of the word “Femetex” (originally 
“Fems”’) was also held to be an in- 
fringement of plaintiff’s trade mark 
“Kotex,” and was adopted with fraudu- 
lent intent. 

In our last report we discussed the 
case of Paul Westphal -v. Westphal’s 
World’s Best Corporation (16 T. M. Rep. 
139), wherein the defendant was enjoined 
by the New York Supreme Court from 
using the name “Westphal,” either alone 
or in conjunction with other words or 
symbols, in connection with hair tonic or 
the barbers’ supply business. his de- 
cision, which was one of the most sweep- 
ing of the kind on record, was last Febru- 
ary affirmed by the appellate division. 
It illustrates the lengths to which the 
courts will go to protect the name of an 
established business against its fradu- 
lent use by another bearing the same 
name. 

A case of almost equal interest was 
decided by the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of New 
York on May 26, 1926, involving the 
right to use the surname ‘“‘Woodbury” on 
soaps. (The Andrew Jergens Company 
v. Bonded Products Co., 16 T. M. Rep. 
276). This action, one of many brought 
by the plaintiff since the year 1901, was 
taken to maintain its right to the word 
“Woodbury” for soaps of its manufac- 
ture. In the year named plaintiff had 
obtained, by assignment, from John 
Woodbury, then a famous dermatologist, 
and his associates in the Woodbury Der- 
matological Institute, all) trade mark 
rights in eight different soaps formerly 
put out by them, but made by the plain- 


tiff, among which was a_ well-known 
“facial soap.” This trade mark, which 
displayed the head of John H, Wood- 


bury, with his name, became very popu- 
lar, and the right thereto corresponding- 
ly valuable. By later agreements prac- 
tically all the trade mark _ rights origin- 
ally held by the Woodburys became 
vested in the plaintiff company, which 
had widely advertised and featured the 
Woodbury soaps. 

The present action arose from the use 
by William A. Woodbury, a former as- 
sociate of his cousin, John H. Wood- 
bury, and for whom defendant made his 
soaps, from labeling the same in such 
a way as to lead the public to believe 
they were the original “Woodbury” soaps 
for many years put out by the plaintiff. 

Being unwilling to go so far as was 
done in the Westphal case above cited, 
the court enjoined defendant from mak- 
ing any reference on his labels to John 
H. Woodbury or the Woodbury Derma- 
tological Institute and to so mark his 
soap as to be plainly distinguishable from 
the original Woodbury “Facial Soap. 

Of much practical importance was a 
Patent Office decision by Commissioner 
Robertson in the case of Ex Parte Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation (16 T. M. Rep. 
262). Heretofore, whenever a concern 
changed its business name or transferred 
its business to another, all trade mark 
registrations granted to the former could 
only be secured to its successor by as- 
signments duly recorded in the patent 
office. In the case cited, the commissioner 
held that, inasmuch as there was noth- 
ing in the trade mark law to prevent the 
re-registration of the mark by a busi- 
ness successor, and as it was the policy 
of the patent office to assist manufac- 
turers in developing and protecting their 
foreign trade, the applicant should be 
allowed to re-register the word “Chev- 
rolet” for automobiles. ‘This decision, by 
removing the necessity of obtaining 
copies of assignments, and the necessary 
expense of their legalization, will greatly 
facilitate obtaining foreign registrations 
of marks in all such cases. 

As in former years, your committee 
acknowledges with thanks the assistance 
rendered by Arthur Wm. Barber, Secre- 
tary of the United States Trade Mark 
Association, in preparing this report. 


on employment and welfare problems, by 


Mr. Kuebler is not here, but Mr. Patten is here. 
E. B. Patten:—Mr. Kuebler has been so busy on college of pharmacy matters in 


our State that he is not in his usual good health and he was obliged to go abroad. 


President Greiner:—What is the wish of the association? 
port or have it read by title and passed to the board of control? 


Shall we read this re- 
If there are no ob- 


jections, it will be received and printed in the proceedings and referred to the board 


of control. 
(The report was as follows):— 


Report of Committee on Employment and Welfare 


When I received word from our presi- 
dent, Mr. Greiner, 





that I had been as- 
signed the chairmanship of our Committee 
on Employment and Welfare, I was for 





several days so much at sea that I could 
hardly concentrate my mind on the sub- 
ject, knowing intimately the elaborate 
systems and wonderful results of our 
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large industrial plants in the East, with 
their thousands of employees and many of 
these departments with hundreds of the 
same Class of employees, where the Kama- 
raderie is of an equal footing and there- 
fore can well be organized in several 
large groups. Then reflecting on our line 
or any general merchandising line where 
the total employment is from fifteen to 
three hundred employees and the depart- 
ments from office help to packer or chauf- 
feur so widely different both socially and 
economically that one can readily appre- 
ciate what an undertaking this appeared 
to me to make a report worth while as a 
general survey, and not a personal report. 
Having no available data to work on, and 
wishing to make the report as far-reach- 
ing as possible, and after consulting with 
other merchandising houses, I decided to 
send out a questionnaire to every member 
of our association, and see if I could get 
something worth while or something new 
to work upon. With this in mind, I solic- 
ited the aid of our very able secretary, 
who then agreed to send out a question- 
naire to our members, and received about 
sixty replies, with the following results :— 

Question No. 1—What are you doing to solve 
some of the employment and welfare problems 
in your organization? 

Nothing, 20. Something, 11. 

Question No. 2—Do you have a systematic or 
organized plan which you promote for the 
collective benefit of all your employees, or do 
you handle each case individually? 

A. Individually, 26. B. Nothing, 7. 
lective Plan, 2. 

Question No. 3—How do you supplement or 
replace employees who discontinue their serv- 
ices with you for one reason or another? 

A. Advertise, 12. B. Promotion, 17. C. In- 
quiry, 4. 

Question No. 4 (A)—Do you make a special 
effort to train and develop young men and 
women to be promoted to positions of greater 
responsibility? If so, explain how. 

d Yes, 25. B. No, 6. 

(B) What percentage of 
stay with you? 

62 percent (average of 24 reporting). 
reported. 

Question No. 5—What efforts are being made 
for promoting the welfare of your employees 
along the following lines? 

(A) Athletics and physical culture? 10 yes, 
25 no. (B) Social functions? 14 yes, 16 no. 

13 yes, 20 no. (D) 


Cc. Col- 


your apprentices 


21 not 


(C) Insurance protection? 3 
Factors relating to healthful conditions of em- 
ployment? 65 yes, 17 no. (E) Provision of 
lunch and rest rooms? 16 yes, 19 no. (F) 
Length of time provided for lunch? 22, 
hour. 6, % hour 3, % hour 1, 1% hour. (G) 
Do you give recess or rest period for any of 
your employees during morning or afternoon? 
res, 5. No, 24. (H) What plan for granting 
vacations do you find most satisfactory? No 
plan, 5. One week, 16. Two weeks, 11. With 
pay, 9. (I) What provisions do you make for 
taking care of accidents or sudden illness, 
i. e., provisions for first aid treatment? No 
plan, 6. Service, 23. 

After compiling all the above data and 
carefully analyzing the replies, your 
chairman finds nothing to solve the prob- 
lem of our large ‘‘turn-over” in the help 
situation of today, although many sug- 
gestions possibly helpful in an indirect 
Way are offered. True, al] houses have 
many employees who have grown old in 
the service, many of whom could not ob- 
tain a new position, having lost their effi- 
ciency. It is the young, active employees 
who are represented in the large turn- 
over, and their replacement by advertis- 
ing for help usually brings in the drift- 
wood, the derelict, incompetent and many 
times the dishonest element. This, of 
course, is the experience of the houses 
in the larger centers, where it is almost 
impossible to know the family or record 
of an applicant. In smaller communities 
an employer has a better knowledge of 
the applicant, therefore the advertising 
for help is not so serious with them. 


Comparison of Wages 


Now just at this time it may be inter- 
esting to know what the general scale of 
wages is today as compared to ten years 
back. Taking our payroll record, I find 
the following :— 


AVERAGE 





915 
Salesman ....... $21.00 Salesman 
SE Pune svesas Office ..... 
Checkers Checkers 
Packers Packers 25.00 plus 





Drivers Chauffeurs . 30.00 plug 

But with this big increase we do not 
find the help more loyal or as efficient, 
excepting in the higher positions. There- 
fore your chairman wants to particularly 
eall your attention to the question read- 
ing, What percentage of your apprentices 
stay with you? We have found that our 
own boys, as they develop in the several 
lines in our business, make the most effi- 
cient and best help in the establishment, 
comparing more favorable than any help 
Wwe can get from advertising or is recom- 
mended to us. It is, of course, a hard 
problem to meet the wages factories are 
offering, but we do meet them on our 
outstanding young help. 

Relative to athletics and physical cul- 
ture, the answer Yes is described as base- 
ball in summer and bowling in the winter. 
Of course, we understand that is promoted 
by the younger element and in rare cases 
supported or encouraged by the employer. 
A suggestion here seems advisable that 
the heads of departments, supported by 
the firm, should stimulate this branch and 
so create a rivalry and thereby interest 
the entire force. ° 

An annual dinner is the social function 
promoted by 50 percent of those replying 
to this question. This also could be im- 
proved and enlarged to include dinners, 
theatre parties and a warehouse and office 
organization bringing all hands together 
once or twice during the winter months, 
and promoting a closer acquaintance and 
more friendly business relations. A 
Christmas party is given by a number, 
with presents for all. 

Group insurance seems to be on the 
increase, may provide this protection and 
all seem to have accident protection. 

City and State laws are complied with 
in respect to factors relating to healthful 
conditions of employment, few are doing 
more. There is great room here for im- 
provement. 

About half of those replying provided 
lunch and rest room facilities. The tend- 
ency seems to be to increase such services 
for employees. The expense is very small 
and the service should help to build and 
develop that spirit among help, which is 
so essential for the greater success in an 
organization. In some cases lunch and 





rest room facilities are 
cost basis to the entire satisfaction of 
all employees. To those who had not 
g.ven consideration to such facilities we 
urge careful study of the subject. 

One hour seems to be the universal 
time set aside for the lunch period. Some 
have tried cutting this down to 30 or 45 
minutes and a few are still doing so, 
although some have gone back to the 
longer period. In a number of cases the 
matter has been put up to a vote of em- 
ployees and their decision has been the 
ruling factor. 

Special attention 


operated on a 


iscalled to the mat- 
ter of giving a recess period, particu- 
larly to women .employed in the office 
during the forenoon and afternoon For 
the most part this suggestion has not 
been adopted except for the switch-board 
girls. One or two who have adopted it 
find that it has promoted efficiency and 
are very well pleased with it. It may 
seem like a_ radical and undesirable 
change, but the experience of the chair- 
man, which is given further o suggests 
that others may well experiment with 
this plan. 

The granting of vacations i 
in which there is a little lack of uni- 
formity. The majority give one week 
with pay and extend this to two weeks, 


a matter 


the second week without pay if addi- 
tional time is desired by the employee. 
This plan_is apparently most generally 


used and from the data submitted would 
appear suitable for more general adoption. 

Quite a number report that they have 
not given consideration to the care of 
employees in cases of sickness due to 
accident or sudden illness. The great 
majority, however, do so. Those who do 
not should take such steps as may be 
necessary so as to be prepared for the 
proper handling of emergency cases. 
Failure to do so may involve a negligence 
which may be costly in one way or the 
other. 

A number of wholesalers have assisted 
employees in the organization of benefit 
funds. For the most part these are 
under the exclusive control of employees, 
the wholesale company merely acting in 
an advisory capacity. Attached to this 
report will be found the form of articles 
of agreement of one of these benefit 
funds which is claimed has been most 
satisfactory. This data may be of in- 
terest to others contemplating the or- 
ranization of such a fund for the benefit 
of the employees of their companies. 

One wholesale house publishes house 
rules in the form of a general pamphlet. 
This pamphlet is given to each employee 
for their guidance and instruction. Many 
splendid things are included in this 
pamphlet which has come to our atten- 
tion. A copy is attached to this report 
for the benefit of our members. 


Typical Practice 


Your chairman will give you in brief 
answers to several of the questions as 
carried out in our establishment :— 

We personally develop the young apprentice 
in all departments so he can fit himself for 
any position in the warehouse and advance 
to salesman or buyer. 

We formerly gave one hour at noon to our 
men, in groups, starting at 11:30 then on to 
1:30, when business actually again began at 
one o'clock. We were frequently embarrassed 
when a customer came to make a claim or 
check up a record; we found the clerk wanted 

“gone to dinner.’’ This condition was so 
thoroughly bad that we called the shop to- 
gether and put it up to the men. Our hours 
were then from 8 a. m. to 6. We asked them 
if we gave them the half hour at night if 
they would take a half hour at noon. This 
Was agreed upon and we then closed down 
at 2 o'clock until 12:30 o'clock, when all 
hands, excepting our office force, were back 
on the job. This has been in operation for 
over five years and very satisfactory. 

We have 28 young ladies in our office and 
all start at 8 o'clock, at their desks and 
machines until 10 o'clock. We then call 
recess for 4% of an hour and then work until 
12 o'clock. Girls have one hour for lunch. 
Then from 1 to 3 at their posts. After \4 
of an hour recess they work until 5 o'clock, 
% hour earlier than the male force. This 1s 
most satisfactory to us. Before we adopted 
this plan our girls were forever absent, either 
in the rest room or visiting each other. The 
above system has completely eliminated that 
feature. We also grant each girl one day 
a month absence, no questions asked. Be- 
fore we adopted this plan we had many girls 
working under strain and temporary illness. 

We find the most satisfactory vacation ar- 
rangement—one week with pay, two weeks if 
wanted, the second week at their expense. 

In conclusion your chairman. desires 
to emphasize the importance of giving 
serious consideration to the problems con- 
cerning the welfare of employees, Greater 
efficiency always comes with the building 
up of the right kind of spirit among the 
employees in an organization. Any move 
which is in the direct interest of em- 
ployees tends to promote that spirit which 
means more and better business. All 
members are urged to study carefully the 
results of the questionnaire submitted 
by the committee and the suggestions 
which are offered. It is realized that 
some of .the suggestions are not applicable 
to every wholesale drug house. On the 
other hand, there is no doubt but what 
improvement may be made along these 
lines in every institution. 

Among our associate members and 
manufacturers similar problems are met 
with. In the larger institutions these are 
handled in a very systematic and well 
organized manner. In the smaller in- 
stitutions the difficulties become more 
outstanding as with the wholesalers. It 
is believed, however, that we may learn 
from each other and it is hoped that the 








report will be mutually beneficial. 
General House Rules 
Issued by Drug Co. 
The following rules have been adopted by 
the ——— DRUG CO., with the view of as- 


sisting you in the discharge of your duties 
and, in the absence of other authoritative 
instructions, you will be guided by them. 


Business Hours 
7:30 a. m. to 5:30 p. m. 
Saturdays, 7:30 a. m. to 1 p. m. 


Lunch Hour 

12 noon to 1 p. m. 

During lunch hour our office will be closed 
and all employees will go to lunch, unless 
instructed to the contrary by the Manager 
of their Department. 








IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


Working Hours 
Employees who work from 7:30 to 12 or 
12:30 p. m. and 1 p. m. to 5 or 5:30 p. m. 
must be ready to take up their duties at the 
appointed time. 








Absence 
In case of sickness, or if, for any other 
reason, you are unabe to report for duty in 
the morning, notify the Manager of your De- 
partment before 9 o’clock a. m. This is abso- 
lutely necessary in order that some one may 
be appointed to fill your place. 


Overtime 
regularly engaged in 


paid for overtime when 
instructions of Department 


Employees 
duties will be 
ing under 
ager. 


manual 
work- 
Man- 


Loss of Time 
Employees in the above class will also be 
deducted for absence or loss of time. 


Female Employees and Boys Under 18 
Years of Age 
Are forbidden to work more 
hours a day or 48 hours a week. 
Schedule of working hours will be furnished 
by Manager of each Department. 


Time Clock 
All employees, with the exception of Man- 


agers of Departments and salesmen, will re- 
ceive a number on the Time Clock and must 


than eight 


register when they come to work, go to 
lunch, return from lunch, and leave in the 
evening. 

Registering 


No person is allowed to register on the 
Time Clock for another. Anyone violating 
this rule will be subject to dismissal at once. 


Use Front Entrance 

excepting those employed in 
must enter the building in 
leave in the evening by the 
Leaving via 
plat- 


All employees, 
the main office, 
the morning and 
employees’ entrance on —— St. 
the Shipping or Receiving Department 
forms is strictly forbidden to everyone. 


Visitors 
Anyone wishing to see an employee during 
business hours must apply at the main office, 
to which place employees will be called, and 
where they must conduct their business as 
quickly as possible so that employees may 
return to their duties. 


Mail 
You are requested to have all personal mail 
addressed to your residence. 


Telephones 
Our telephone service is for the use of the 
- —— Drug Co. and for business purposes. 
Please do not use it for outside personal calls, 
as it ties up our trunk lines and frequently 
prevents a customer from getting us. 


Conduct 
Employees are cautioned to avoid nonsense 
and refrain from becoming boisterous in any 
part of the building, whether on duty or not. 


Smoking 
We sirictly forbid smoking by employees in 
any part of our building at any time. Viola- 
tion of this rule will mean immediate dis- 
missal. 

Purchases 
Such merchandise as we carry regularly in 
stock may be sold to employees at wholesale 
prices, only for use in your own immediate 
household, under regulations which the man- 
ager of your department will explain to you. 
No buy-out order will be issued for goods 
which we do not carry. 


Stationery and Supplies 

Requisitions for stationery and supplies must 
be made out on our regular stationery requi- 
sition forms and sent to the Manager of our 
Mailing Department for delivery on or before 
the following morning. Requirements should 
be anticipated one day in advance, also sup- 
plies ordered by telephone will not be filled. 


Electric Lights 


Turn off all lights as soon as you are fhrough 
with them; also any others that you notice 
burning that are not needed. The burning of 
one light may not seem of much importance 
to you, but when you consider that this light 
is one of fifty or a hundred that have been 
left by your fellow employees, it becomes an 
unnecessary waste and one that should not 
continue. 


Windows 


On all stock floors, when necessary to open 
the windows for ventilation or otherwise, the 
top section should be lowered as far as de- 
sired, but the bottom section should always 
remain closed. Also, windows opposite the 
fire-escapes must be kept locked at all times. 


Errors 
We will hold employees responsible for 
errors which, in the opinion of the Manager 
of the Department, resulted from carelessness, 
and any extra expense resulting therefrom 
will be charged to the party responsible for 
the error. 


Recreation and Lunch 
Recreation space and lunch rooms have been 


provided on the roof of the building, where 
all employees are welcome to spend their 
lunch hour, and, except in stormy weather, 


the eating of lunches in any other part of the 
building will not be permitted. 


Pay Days 
The regular pay days will be the Ist and 
16th of each month, and employees will not 
be permitted to draw money previous to these 
dates. 


Outside Employment 


Employees will not be permitted to accept 
outside employment or engage in other lines 
of business while connected with the ————— 
T’rug Co., even though it be on their own 
time. 


Suggestions 


We want every employee, no matter what 
position he holds, to have an opportunity of 
expressing his ideas by offering suggestions 
for the betterment of our service or conditions 
in any way. For the purpose of doing this 
we have placed in every department through- 
out the house a supply of blanks and enve- 
lopes, and we hereby ask our employees to 
make frequent use of them, and put in writing 
any suggestions which they may have to offer. 
These suggestions should be placed in the 
suggestion box, beside the time clock, where 
every suggestion, no matter what it is or from 
whom it comes, will receive the proper atten- 
tion. 

We know that a great many of our em- 
ployees have good and valuable ideas but are 
backward about expressing themselves. This 
gives them an opportunity to offer their sug- 
gestions, and we hove to hear from them fre- 
quently, and with the assurance that all sug- 
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gestions will be treated in a confidential man- 
ner at all times, 


Accidents 
We carry insurance against accidents to our 
employees while actually on duty and all cases 
should be reported at once to the manager of 
your Department. 





Leaving Floors 
No employee should leave his floor during 
business hours except by permission of the 
floor manager or his assistant. 


Cleanliness 
We ask every employee to do his 
toward keeping the floors clean. Proper recep- 
ta les are furnished for all waste paper, and 
it should not be thrown on the floor. 


share 


Elevators 


We hereby forbid all employees to ride on 
freight elevators. 


Vacations 

All employees, after they have been with us 
continuously for a period of one year will be 
allowed a vacation of one week and the pre- 
ceding Saturday at full pay. 

Employees who have been with us continu- 
ously for five years will receive one extra 
day in addition to the above vacation, and for 
each additional year over this one additional 
day up to ten years. For ten years’ service or 
over a vacation of two weeks and the preced- 
ing Saturday will be granted as reward for 
this length of service. 

Anyone desiring to take more time than this 
may only do so at his own expense, and pro- 
vided proper arrangements can be made with 
the manager of the department in which he 
works. 


Notice of Intention to Leave 

In leaving our employ it is understood and 
expected that notice of your intention will be 
given as follows:— 

For managers, at least one month. 

For assistants, at least two weeks. 

For all others, at least one week. 

This may mean something to you should 
you ever want another position with us or 
wish to refer to the — — Drug Co. at any 
time n future. Employees leaving without 
giving at least five days’ notice will be sub- 
ject to our option of withholding their pay 
for five days from time such notice is given. 





Letters of Recommendation 


We do not give letters of recommendation 
to employees when leaving, but are glad to 
have them refer to us when occasion requires, 
and in answer to such inquiry will give a true 
account of their service while with us. 


Articles of Agreement 


Employee's Benefit Fund In Use by a 
Wholesole Drug Co. 


Purpose 
The purpose of the Fund is to secure the 
payment of a benefit upon the death of each 
member. 


The General Plan 


Each person upon joining shall deposit one 
dollar in the Fund and shall agree in writing 
to pay in addition one dollar upon the death 
of each member. Each Fund so collected, to- 
gether with any earnings of same and expenses 
of payment as_ provided below shall be 
promptly paid to the beneficiary or bene- 
ficiaries of the next member to die. Thus the 
Fund is self-continuing until dissolved. 

There are no salaries or operating expenses. 
The ——— Drug Co. has no responsibility 
in the management or otherwise and will de- 
rive no pecuniary benefit from the Fund; but 
voluntarily lends such _ clerical assistance 
through its organization as may reasonably be 
necessary to the collection of the Fund. 


Organization anc. Management 

The final control of the Fund shall be in the 
hands of its members, but the active admin- 
istration shall be through a Trustees’ Commit- 
tee composed of four members. At each an- 
nual membership meeting a Chairman of the 
Committee shall be elected to serve one year 
or until a successor is elected. At the first 
membership meeting four associate members 
of the Committee shall also be chosen—one to 
serve three years, two to serve two years, and 
one to serve one year, or until their respective 
successors are elected. Thereafter at each an- 


nual meting one Associate member shall be 
chosen to serve three years, to succeed the 
Associate member whose term then expires, 


and sufficient Associates to fill quorum. 

The Chairman of the Trustees’ Committee 
shall preside at all meetings thereof and of 
the members. 

The Trustees will appoint a Secretary 
Treasurer, who may also be an Associate 
member of the Committee, he or she to have 
no vote therein. He (or she) shall serve one 
year or until a successor is appointed. His 
(or her) duties as Secretary shall be to record 
the minutes of all meetings, both of the mem- 
bers and of the Committee, and to perform 
such other duties as are usually incident to 
such effice and such as may be directed by the 
Committee or the members. 

As Treasurer he (or she) shall keep strict 
account of all collections and disbursements 
and perform the other duties usually incident 
to the office, and such as may be designated 
by the members and the Committee. 

Termination of membership for any reason 
of ary such office shall also vacate the office 
and in addition any such office may be vacated 
by the affirmative vote of three-fourths of the 
members at any regular meeting or special 


meeting called for that purpose. 

The annual meeting shall be held on the 
first Thursday of November of each year. 
Special members’ meetings may be called 
by the trustees voluntarily or upon written 
demand of ten members addressed to the 
Chairman; but each member shall be given 
three days’ written notice thereof, which 


notice shall state the purpose of the call, and 
no business not so stated shall be transacted 
consent of 


at a called meeting, except by 
all the members present. 

Quorum 
Eighteen members then in good standing 
shall constitute a Guorum for the transac- 
tion of business at any regular or special 
meeting. 


Depositary 
All moneys shal] be placed in a depositary 
to be designated by the Committee in the 
name of the ——— Drug Company Employees’ 
Benefit Fund, and none shall be withdrawn 
except upon vote of a majority of the Com- 


mitte over the signature of the Chairman 
and one Associate member thereof, attested 
by the Treasurer. 


Loans to members shall not be made from 
the Fund. 

The Trustes’ Committe shall present a de- 
tailed report of the status of the Fund with 
vouchers at the annual members’ meeting 
or at any special meting called for that 
purpose. 

Membership 


9ny employee who is in the active, exclu- 
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sive and continuous employment of The 
Drug Company and who shall make applica- 
tion for membership at any time after his or 
her first pay day and not later than twenty- 
four months from the time of such employ- 
ment shall be eligible for membership, but 
the right of benefits shall not accrue until 
the first assessment has been paid. 


Admission to Membership 

Admission to membership shall be by sub- 
mission of signed application in the following 
form:— 

“I hereby apply for membership in the 
Drug Company Employees Benefit Fund 
and in consideration of my admission thereto 
agree to be bound by the Articles of Agree- 
ment now in force or hereafter regularly 
adopted by its members. 

“At my death, during membership, I direct 
that any benefits to which I may be entitled 
shall be paid to (name of Beneficiary), whoes 
address is ——. In event of prior death 
of said (mame o fBeneficiary), or if he* or 
she cannot be found at the above or other 
address last given by me to the Trustees, I 
agree that such bnefits may be paid to my 
estate, and thereupon said Fund and each 
member thereof shall be relieved and dis- 
charged from all obligation and liability aris- 
ing therefrom. 

“To facilitate 





the payment and collection 


of the first and subsequent assessments due 
from me during my membership herein, I 
authorize and direct the Cashier and the 





Drug Company to pay the Treasurer of 
the Fund for my account One Dollar ($1.00) 
out of any sum due me at or following the 
death of each member hereof so long as I 
remain a member; and notice to said Com- 
pany of the death of any member given by 
any officer of this Fund shall constitute 
ample authority to make all such deductions. 
“I hereby reserve the right to change any 
beneficiary named by me by notice in writing 
duly delivered to the Chairman of the Trus- 
tees’ Committee without the consent of any 
beneficiary previously designated by me.”’ 


Termination of Membership 

Membership in the Fund shall be terminated 
in the following mnaner:—First, by termina- 
tion of active employment with the —— 
Drug Company (whether voluntary on _ the 
part of the member or otherwise), in which 
case the member shall not be entitled to re- 
fund of the amount of assessment paid by 
such member since the death of the last pre- 
vious member to die; provided, however, should 


such employment be terminated solely on ac- 
count of sickness or disability suffered or 
contracted during membership and during ac- 
tive employment by said ——— Drug Company, 
then while such sickness or disability con- 
tinues, without interruption in a degree ren- 
dering such member actually unfit for any 


employment or regular work, and during such 
time as such member is actually unemployed 
and not engaged in regular work, such mem- 
ber shall be entitled to continue membership 
during such period only; provided, further, 
assessments shall then be paid by such mem- 
ber directly in the amount and at the time 
other assessments are due and payable as 
herein elsewhere provided. 
When a member voluntarily 
remains in the employ of the 


withdraws but 
Drug 
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there shall 
theretofore 


be no refund 
paid by 


Company, 
assessment 
member, 


Disbursement of Benefits 


Death benefits shall be paid as promptly 
as may be expedient to the beneficiary or 
beneficiaries properly designated In event of 
failure of the member to designate his or her 
beneficiaries, or in event of the prior death 
of any such designated beneficiary, or in 
event any such cannot be located within sixty 
days after the death of the member, the sum 
otherwise payable to such beneticiary may be 
paid to the proper legal representative of the 
estate of the deceased member and the Fund 
and each member thereof shal! thereupon be 
completely relieved of any liability thereafter. 

In the event any designated beneficiary shall 
be a minor at the time a benefit is due such 
benefit shall be paid only to the legally ap- 
pointed guardian of such minor, 

In all such cases a certified copy of the 
order of appointment of a guardian or similar 
vfticer by a Court having jurisdiction shall 
be accepted as sufficient proof of the claim- 
ant’s rights and receipts by such officer shall 
absolve the Fund and each member. 

The amount of each benefit payment shall 
be the sum actually in the Fund at the 
time, that is the actual assessments collected 
since payment of the last previous penefits 
plus any earnings on same (as for interest), 
provided that assessments due before but not 
actually collected until after death of a mem- 
ber shall, when collected, accrue to the pre- 
vious and not to the following Fund. 

Expenses actually and necessarily 
in locating beneficiaries, in the 
of administrators or guardians and the like 
shall be paid out of the particular Fund in 
the disbursement of which they arise. 


of any 
any such 


incurred 
appointment 


Dissolution of Fund 
affirmative vote of three-fourths ma- 
jority of all members duly taken, the Fund 
may be dissolved and thereupon each member 
in good standing shall be paid an equal share 


Upon 


of the Fund then on hand. Any property 
other than money then on hand shal] be sold 
by the Committee and the proceeds added to 
the Fund so to be divided. 

Rules 


The Committee shall by rules not inconsist- 
ent with these articles regulate its own actions 
and proceedings. 


Amendment of Articles 
Proposed amendments to these articles shall 
submitted in writing to the Chairman of 
Committee, who shall thereupon submit 
thereof in writing to each member 
with notice of a meeting not less than 30 
days thereafter, at which time same shall be 
voted on. No such proposed amendment shall 
be adopted except by a three-fourths affirma- 
tive vote. Members outside of may 
vote by mail. 


Extent of Liability 


Nothing herein contained shall ever be con- 
strued to create any liability on the Fund 
beyond the liability to pay death benefits as 
herein provided, nor create any liability on 
any member, beyond the sum due from time 
to time for deposits and assessments as herein 
provided. 


be 
the 
a copy 


President Greiner:—Next is the report of local associations, by Warner James. 


Secretary Newcomb:—Mr. James 
do you wish it read? 

(Secretary Newcomb 
lows) :— 


read the report 


has submitted 


this brief report of one page; 


on local associations, which was as fol- 


Report of Committee on Local Associations 


The local wholesale drug associations 
are bodies entirely independent of this 
association. They have no official rela- 


tion with our association. To their mem- 
bers they afford an opportunity for an 
interchange of ideas on operating methods 
which is helpful in solving problems com- 
mon in the different sections of the coun- 
try. There is a wide field for service on 
problems other than national for local 
associations to Carry on. 

Our National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation is interested in the success of 
these clubs, because that which promotes 
the welfare of our individual members is 
of value not only to them, but also to us, 
as a national association. Your chairman 
feels that the independence of the local 
associations from this organization should 
be continued. If the local associations 
desire to do so, they should invite repre- 
sentatives of the national association to 
attend their meetings. The national as- 
sociation is carrying on studies and re- 


search work of value and concern to all. 
Some of this material may be elaborated 
upon by the local associations and made 
even more valuable to their members. 
Our Committee on Local Associations may 
offer suggestions helpful to the local asso- 
ciations in the conduct of their work; al- 
though there appears to be no definite 
program, the continuation and strengthen- 
ing of the local associations is desirable 
and essential. 

Your chairman regrets that he was 
unable to visit during the past year all 
the clubs, as anticipated. However that 
may be, the committee feels that the 
clubs are making much progress and that 
in many respects relations between mem- 
bers have been strengthened by the per- 
sonal contacts established. It is believed 
that a wide field for service is open for 
the Committee on Local Associations, and 
the hope is expressed that the local asso- 
ciations May continue to render increas- 
ingly valuable services to their members. 


President Greiner:—If there are no objections, it will be printed in the proceed- 


ings 
The 
Schnell. 


next order of business is 


and referred to the board of control. | 
memorials 


of deceased members, by Harry J. 


Harry J. Schnell:—It has been the custom to prepare a report and print it in the 
proceedings of the convention and simply present to the meeting the names of those 


members who died 
is your pleasure. 


during the association year, and I will follow that custom, if that 


(Mr. Schnell read the names of the deceased members, the full report being as 


follows) :— 


Report of Committee on Memorials of Deceased 
Members 


Year after vear the angel Death stalks 
through the land, laying his hand on one 
here and another there, without fear or 
favor. When one is touched, no matter 
what his age or station, he falls in line 
behind the gaunt figure and soon is lost 
to mortal view forever. When we con- 
sider the fact that all must inevitably be 
reduced by this angel to a common level 
it seems strange that we should allow 
worldy ambitions so to influence our lives 
during the brief span we are on earth. 

Since our last meeting our associati fi, 
as usual, has supplied its quota of tf se 
who have joined the innumerable caravan. 
During the year one of our honorary 
members, a former president, John N. 
Carey, has finished his earthly labors, as 
have eleven of our active members and 
eight who held associate memberships. 
Mr. Carey had not attended our meetings 
of late years, having withdrawn from par- 
ticipation in the affairs of the house 
through which he held membership, but 
his dignity and grace as a presiding offi- 
cer, his purposeful and successful admin- 
istration as head of our organization and 
his cordial manner and friendly greeting 
as he mingled with us in our labors and 
recreations are recalled with pleasure by 
those of us who took part in these annual 
gatherings a score of years ago. 

Among the names of others who will 
never again enter into our deliberations 
will be seen those of some of our younger 
members who recently have been active, 


as well as of older men whose long years 
of work had earned for them a respite 
from the more arduous duties of business. 





Harry J. Schnell 


Chairman on Memorials 


Short biographical sketches, arranged 
in the order of the passing of their sub- 
jects are appended. If space permitted 
much more would be said of these our 





departed fellows. Their useful lives 
meant much to our common calling, and 
their civic and social efforts in the va- 
rious localities in which their lots were 
cast reflected credit upon a _ business 
which we al] delight to keep in the high 
position we believe to be its birthright. 
May those of us into whose hand the 
torch has passed continue to hold it aloft. 


Alfred H. Williams 


A. H. Williams Company, Inc., 
Utica, N. Y. 
1847—1924 
Utica, N. Y., lost a prominent citizen 


and the wholesale drug business of the 
country one of its oldest active members 
when Alfred H. Williams died December 
23, 1924, at the age of seventy-seven years. 
While not a native of the United States, 
having been born at Liverpool, England, 
Mr. Williams was brought to this country 
by his mother when he was but fifteen 
years of age, and located at Utica. 

During the Civil War, when but a 
youth, Mr. Williams was a _ telegraph 
operator for the New York Central Rail- 
road. Several years later he traveled for 
Owen Brothers, wholesale clothiers. He 
then went into the wholesale clothing 
business on his own account and also 
operated two retail stores under the name 
of Williams & White. 

For the past thirty-six years Mr. Wil- 
liams had been a wholesale druggist, at 
first with Charles England, under the 
style of Williams & England. After sev- 
eral years he purchased the interest of 
his partner and changed the firm name to 
A. H. Williams & Co. In 1907 the busi- 
ness was incorporated, and our deceased 
member was its president and treasurer 
from that time until death brought to a 
close his long, active and useful career. 

Mr. Williams was a Mason and an Elk, 
a member of the Utica City Club, and of 
the Citizens’ Corps, the original military 
company of his city. He traveled ex- 
tensively, having been abroad a half- 
dozen times. On his first trip to Europe 
he arrived at Metz just after the close 
of the Franco-Prussian War. 

Surviving Mr. Williams are his widow, 
three daughters, Mrs. Raymond Howe, 
and the Misses Marguerite and Katherine 
Williams, and one son, H. D. Williams, 
who manages the business. 


James L. Morgan 
General Chemical Company, New York 


1845—1925 


James Lancaster Morgan, engaged for 
more than fifty years in the manufacture 


of heavy chemicals, died in Brooklyn Oc-. 


tober 27, 1925. He was born in his grand- 
father’s home, 48 Pike street, New York, 


May 20, 1845. His parents moved to 
3rooklyn in 1857, when he was twelve 


years of age, and there he resided until 
his death. 

Mr. Morgan’s father, the late James 
Lancaster Morgan, founded the chemical 
firm of James L. Morgan & Co. in 1839, 
retired from business thirty years later, 
and died in 1900. In 1863, at the age of 
eighteen, after having attended Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute, the son entered the 
business and continued as a member of 
the firm until 1899, when the concern was 
merged with others to form the General 
Chemical Company, of New: York. Mr. 
Morgan was one of the organizers of that 
company and continued as a director un- 
til March, 1925. He was treasurer from 
February, 1899, to February, 1907; secre- 
tary and treasurer from the latter date 
to 1913; vice-president and secretary from 
then until 1920; and then secretary for 
another year. 


All through his adult life Mr. Morgan 
Was active in movements for the better- 
ment of Brooklyn. He was trustee of 
the Manufacturers’ Trust Company and 
when that concern was absorbed by the 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company, he 
became a member of the advisory board 
of the latter company and so continued 
until his death. He was a trustee of the 
Brooklyn Library as well as of the Brook- 
lyn Public Library for forty years; a 
trustee of the Long Island Historical So- 
ciety; a member of the vestry of Grace 
Episcopal Church; and was an active 
member of the Hamilton Club, the Cres- 
cent Club, and the Society of Colonial 
Wars. For two score years he was a 
trustee of the Market and Fulton Bank, 
and was a member of the Metropolitan 
and Union League clubs of New York for 
almost as long a period. 

During the Civil War, Mr. Morgan 
served as a member of the Sanitary and 
Christian Commission at Baltimore and 
at City Point, Va., and his unit was at- 
tached to the Army of the Potomac dur- 
ing the winter and spring of 1865. He 
joine dthe 23d Regiment, N. G., N. Y., in 
1864, and was adjutant on the staff of 
the late Col. Rodney A. Ward at the time 
of his honorable discharge in 1873. 

Mr. Morgan’s passing was regarded as 
a substantial loss to his city. It has been 
said of him that he stood as few men did 
for the New England element that had 
so much to do with the making of old 
Brooklyn, and that his ideals and his 
aspirations were worthy of his parentage 
and valuable legacies to his descendants. 

Mr. Morgan is survived by his widow, 


who was Miss Alice M. Hill, and two 
sons, Lancaster Mov-gan and John Hill 
Morgan. 


Edward D. Libbey 


Owens Bottle Company, Toledo, Ohio 
1854-1925 


Edward Drummond Libbey, until his 
retirement about a year ago, president and 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Owens Bottle Company, Toledo, Ohio, died 
in that city November 13, 1925. He was 
seventy-one years of age, having been 
born the son of William L. and Julia 
Miller Libbey, at Chelsea, Mass., April 17, 
1854. 

Mr. Libbey was educated in the schools 
of Boston and at Boston University. At 
the age of twenty he entered the employ- 
ment of his father, who, starting as a 
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clerk in a glass importing house, had be- 
come the head of the New England Glass 
Company, of East Cambridge, Mass. The 
son, beginning with the humblest office 
duties, studied and worked his way 
through grade and department of 
the business. In 1880 he became his 
father’s partner, and on the latter’s death 
in 1882 succeeded to the sole proprietor- 
ship of the business. 

In 1888 Mr. Libbey moved the business 
to Toledo and incorporated it as the Lib- 
bey Glass Company. As he became inter- 
ested in the development of automatic 
machinery for the manufacture of glass- 
ware, he founded, in 1894, the Toledo 
Glass Company, of which he was presi- 
dent. As a result of an early invention 
which he promoted, he organized a cor- 
poration of the principal iamp chimney 
manufacturers of the United States, now 
jo as the Macbeth-Evans Glass Com- 





In 1903 Mr. Libbey organized the Owens 
3ottle Machine Company, which took an 
exclusive license from the Toledo Glass 
Company for the manufacture of all kinds 
of botties in the United States on the 
Owens machine. This company is now 
known as the Owens Bottle Company. 

In 1913 the Toledo Glass Company, of 
which Mr. Libbey was still president, took 
Over the Coiburn patents for the manu- 
facture of window giass. After perfecting 
the process, the company sold the pat- 
tent rights to the Libbey-Owens Sheet 
Glass Company, Mr. Libbey being elected 
president of the company. 

Mr. Libbey was a great lover of art and 
largely through his efforts and gifts To- 
ledo possesses one of the most beautiful 
museums of art in the country, of which 
he was president. He was a member of 
the Banker's Club of America, Lotus 
Club, Salmagundi Club, and Metropolitan 
Club, of New York; the Toledo Club, In- 
verness Club, and Toledo Country Club, 
of Toledo; Midwick Country Ciub, of Los 
Angeles, and Ojai Valley Country Club, 
of Ojai, Cal. 

Surviving are his wife, and sisters, Mrs. 
W. S. Walbridge and Miss Sally Libbey. 


Charles Mayer 
Kiefer-Stewart Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

1862-1925 
Charles Mayer, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Kiefer-Stewart Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind., died at his home 


in tnat city November 30, 1925. He had 
been ill tor several months, but re- 
tained an active interest in both the 


wholesale drug house and Charles Mayer 
& Co., of which latter he was the head. 
until a short time before his demise. 

Mr. Mayer was born in Indianapolis 
June 6, 1862, the younger son of Charles 
and Matiida Mayer, so was in his sixty- 
fourth year. His early education was re- 
ceived in the public schoois of his native 
city. He went to Switzeriand for a year 
and then completed his education at the 
Greylock Academy, South Williamstown, 
ass. 

After finishing his academic studies in 
1892, Mr. Mayer returned to Indianapolis 
and became associated with his father 
who, in 1840, had founded the Charles 
Mayer store. In 1910 Mr. Mayer, who 
had married Miss Josephine’ Kiefer, 
daughter of August Kiefer, in 1886, be- 
came first vice-president of the A. Kiefer 
Drug Company, which had been incorp- 
orated in 1893. When this company and 
the Daniel Stewart Company, of the same 
city, were consolidated to form the Kiefer- 
Stewart Company in 1915, Mr. Mayer be- 
came chairman of the board of directors 
of the new corporation. 

Mr. Mayer was active in business and 
civic work. He was one of the founders 
and a past president of the Merchants’ 
Association of Indianapolis, and a mem- 
ber of the Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce and of the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade. His clubs were the Country Club 
of Indianapolis, the Indianapolis Athietic 
Club, the University Club, and the Co- 
lumbia Club, of which latter he was pres- 
ident. He was a member of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, and a thirty-second 
degree Mason. 

The deceased is survived by his widow 
and three sons, Charles Mayer, Jr., A. 
Kiefer Mayer, and Edward L. Mayer, the 
latter two being, respectively, first and 
second vice-presidents of the drug com- 
pany. 


Oscar C. Lang 


Houston Drug Company, Houston, Texas 
1888-1925 


Having worked up in a comparatively 
short time from a position as accountant 
for the Houston Drug Company to the 
presidency of that concern, Oscar C. Lang 
died, December 11, 1925, at the early age 
of thirty-seven years. He had been with 
the company only since 1907, having spent 
his earlier business years as a traveling 
salesman. He was rapidly promoted to 
the general managership of his house, and 
only two years before his death was made 
its president. 

Mr, Lang was a native of the Lone Star 
State, having been born at McGregor, 
June 19, 1888. He received a public school 
education, and while still but little more 
than a lad married Miss Mayme Elizabeth 


Keenan. This was February 12, 1907. 
One child was born of this union, a 
daughter, Vera Merle, who, with her 


mother, survives. 

Outside of his business, to which he 
paid close attention, one of Mr. Lang’s 
chief interests was in Masonry, in which 
he had taken thirty-two degrees. He was 
at one time president of his local Kiwanis 
Club, and was at the time of his death 
president of the Bible class of the South 
End Christian Church, He was also a 
member of the Houston Chamber of Com- 
merce and of the Houston Country Club. 
As a citizen he was influential and com- 
manded the respect of all who knew him. 

Beside the widow and daughter, there 
are surviving our former member three 
sisters, Mrs. Katie Kuntz, Mrs. J. J. Staf- 
ford, and Mrs. E. H. Johnson, all of 
Houston, and one brother, E. G, Lang, 
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GEORGE LUEDERS & CO. 


427 Washington Street New York 


Branches: Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal Factory: Brooklyn 





- - We specialize in - - 


ESSENTIAL OILS 


of our own distillation or imported from primary sources 


OLIVE OILS--grown and selected in France 


we handle only high qualities 


VANILLA BEANS, VANILLIN 


and full assortment of 


BALSAMS, FLORAL WATERS, ETC. 





- - Reliable Goods at the right price - - 


AS binckrodlt 
QUALITY-CONTROLLED 
CHEMICALS 


IN ADDITION to the care and skill we devote to the manufacture of our chemicals, 


we require that every lot be carefully tested in our Control Laboratory, in order that 
they may always conform to the MALLINCKRODT standard of purity. 


Inquiries solicited from users of 


ACID PHOSPHORIC ALKALOIDS 
ACID TANNIC ETHER 
ACID GALLIC IODIDES 
ACID PYROGALLIC BROMIDES 
ACID CARBOLIC BISMUTH SALTS 
ACID LACTIC MERCURIALS 
ACID CITRIC SALICYLATES 
CHLOROFORM CREOSOTE U.S.P. 


Complete list on application embracing 


MEDICINAL, PHOTOGRAPHIC, ANALYTICAL, INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, 
ALKALOIDS, etc. 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 


ST. LOUIS MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 











Harry B. French 
Smith, Kline & French Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
1857-1925 
Harry B. French, chairman of the 


board of directors of the Smith, Kline & 


French Company, Philadelphia, died De- 
cember 22, 1925, of pneumonia, at_ his 
home in Haverford, Pa. He was sixty- 


eight years old. 


Mr. French was born July 25, 1857, in 
Philadelphia, the son of Clayton and 
Catharine French. He received his _pre- 


liminary education at a military academy 
in New Haven, and in 1878 entered the 
University of Pennsylvania, withdrawing 
in 1879 and entering Harvard. Two years 
later he left Harvard and became asso- 
ciated with the old house of French, Rich- 
ards & Co., of Philadelphia. 


The firm of French, Richards & Co. 
was dissolved in 1891, and Mr. French 


entered the newly organized Smith, Kline 
& French Company as vice-president. On 
January 1, 1910, he became president, fol- 


lowing in that office Mahlon N._ Kline, 
who died November 27, 1909. Mr. French 
held this office until 1920, when he was 


installed in the office which he continued 
to fill to the time of his death. P 

Mr. French was deeply interested in 
public affairs and during a long and use- 
ful life was associated with many muni- 
cipal reforms. In 1899 he was elected a 
member of the board of managers of the 
Philadelphia Municipal League, of which 
he became president in 1901. From 1899 
to 1901 he was chairman of the Citizen’s 
Committee of Philadelphia. He was the 
Municipal League candidate for receiver 
of taxes in 1901, and was twice the re- 
form candidate for the old select council. 
He was at one time a member of the 
board of directors of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce, and also served 
as president of the Philadelphia Drug 
Exchange. In our own association he was 
quite active. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church of the 


Good Shepherd at Rosemont, Pa., was 
erected by Mr. French in 1894 in mem- 
ory of his first wife, Mrs. Augusta Gra- 
ham French. He always manifested a 
deep interest in church affairs. He was 
a member of the Art Club, City Club, 
Harvard Club, Bachelors’ Barge Club, 


Philadelphia Country Club, Merion Cricket 
Club, and Church Club, and of the Rad- 
nor Hunt. 

Our deceased member is survived by 
his second wife, Mrs. Elizabeth E. French; 


two sons, Clayton French and Graham 
French; and two daughters, Mrs. Tom 
Wallace, of Prospect, Ky., and Mrs. Pear- 
son Church Cummin, of Devon, Pa. 
James T. Goodwin 
Goodwin Drug Company, 
Wheeling. W. Va. 
1851-1925 
James Thomas Goodwin, president of 
the Goodwin Drug Company, Wheeling, 
W. Va., died at his home in that city 
December 27, 1925, after a long illness. 
He was in his seventy-fifth year, having 


been born at Wind Ridge, 
25, 1851, the son of A. J. Goodwin, 

Mr. Goodwin spent his youth and ob- 
tained his education at his native town, 
and about 1881 moved to Wheeling and 
soon became a member of the firm of 
tichardson, Goodwin & Co. This firm 
was succeeded by the J. T. Goodwin 
Drug Company, which later adopted the 
style by which it has since been known. 

Poor health caused Mr. Goodwin to re- 
tire from the active management of his 
business twenty years ago. When he 
was in harness he was recognized as a 
good business man and as an energetic 
and progressive citizen. He was also 
prominent in the affairs of the Methodist 


Pa., January 


Church, of which he was a member. 

In 1872 Mr. Goodwin was united in 
marriage with Miss Jennie B. Bryan, 
of his native town, who survives him, 
with two daughters, Mrs. Frank W. Nes- 
bitt, of Wheeling, and Mrs. Lewis G. 


Brosius, of Brookville, Pa.; and two sons, 
Dr. Andrew J. Goodwin, and Russell B. 
Goodwin, both of Wheeling. 


Dr. Charles E. Welch 


Welch Grape Juice 
Westfield, N. 
1852-1926 


Dr. Charles Edgar Welch, founder and 
president of the Welch Grape Juice Com- 
pany, Westfield, N. Y., died at his win- 
ter home in St. Petersburg, Fla., January 

1926, at the age of seventy-three years. 


Company, 


Dr. Welch was born at Watertown, 
N. Y., March 2, 1852, the son of Dr. T. B. 
Welch and Lucy M. Hutt Welch. He 


prepared himself to practice his father’s 
profession of dentistry and did practice 
that profession at Washington, D. C.,, 
and Vineland, N. J., from 1869 to 1893. 
In 1869 Dr. Welch became interested in 
the grape juice business as a side line 
and his first commercial effort was with 
his father in the family kitchen where 
was manufactured what is said to have 
been the first commercial grape juice 
ever made. In 1881 he and his father 
engaged in a dental supply business in 
Philadelphia, and for five years success- 


fully conducted it under the name of 
T. B. Welch & Son. The business was 


later known as the Welch Dental Com- 
pany. He then returned to Vineland, 
N. J., to practice dentistry and to further 
develop the grape juice industry, which 
latter thrived so that he abandoned his 
dental practice and devoted his entire 
time to the growth and development of 


his business. He moved to Westfield, 
N. Y., in 1897, and later established 
plants at North East, Pa.; Lawton, 
Mich.; St. Catherines, ,Ont., and Spring- 
Gale, Ark. 

Dr. Welch was for six terms presi- 


dent of the village of Westfield. He was 
also president of the Ajax Flexible Coup- 


ling Company, and of the Grape Belt 
National Bank of Westfield. He was 
trustee of the Chautauqua Institution, 


and a member of the executive board of 
foreign missions of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

Dr. Welch was married twice. His 
first marriage was to Miss Jennie Ross, 
of Burlington, N. J., their children being 
Edgar Thomas Welch, who is now presi- 
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dent of the company, and Paul Ross 
Welch, the company’s vice-president and 
treasurer. On June 16,, 1885, he married 
Miss Julia Culin Frailey, of Philadelphia, 
their children being John Frailey Welch, 
now vice-president and secretary of the 
company; Jennie Ross Welch (Mrs. Ar- 
thur L. Dewar, Jr.), and William Taylor 
Welch. He was also survived by three 
sisters, Mrs. Tarvey Murray, of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mrs. S. C. Slade, of Vine- 
land, N. J., and Mrs. May Welch Thomas, 
of Philadelphia. 


Arthur W. Claflin 
Geo. L. Clafin Company, Providence, R. I. 
1852-1926 

Arthur Whitman Claflin, 
the Geo. L. Claflin Company, Providence, 
R. 1., died January 2, 1926, at his home 
in that city, after an illness of two weeks, 
aged seventy-three years. 

Mr. Claflin, a member of 
generation descended from 


president of 


the seventh 
Robert Mack 


Claflin who came from Scotland in 1661, 
was born Octobr 10, 1852, in Providence, 
the son of George Lyman Claflin and 
Louisa Sisson Whitman Claflin. He at- 


tended the public schools of his city and 
Nowry & Goff’s English and Classical 
High School, by which he was graduated 
in 1869. His father was then a member 
of the drug firm of Snow, Claflin & Co., 
and for several years the son was con- 
nected with the firm, learning the drug 
business. 

In 1873 George L. 
the wholesale and 
of Joseph Balch & 
founded in 1817) 


Claflin reorganized 
retail drug business 
Son (which had been 
under the name of Geo. 
L. Claflin & Co. Until 1884, Arthur W. 
Claflin served the firm as an employee, 
being his father’s assistant, but that year 


he was admitted as a partner. On the 
death of his father in 1886 he became 
senior member, and January 1, 1903, 
was made president of the incorporated 
Geo. L. Claflin Company. 

Mr. Claflin took a deep interest in the 
affairs of our association and in 1897 
was elected a_ vice-president. For sev- 
eral years before his death he served on 
your committee now reporting. He was 
a member of many Providence and 
Rhode Island institutions, among them 
the Home for Aged Men and Aged 
Couples, People’s Savings Bank, Provi- 
dence Charitable Fuel Society, Rhode 
Island Bible Society, Rhode Island Col- 
lege of Pharmacy and Allied Sciences, 
Rhode Island Electric Protective Com- 
pany, Workingmen’s Loan Association, 
Central Congregational Church of Pro- 
vidence, of which he had been a life 
deacon for twenty years, Turks Head, 


Squantum, Congregational, and Economic 


clubs; Sons of the American Revolution, 
Sons of Colonial Wars, Rhode Island 
Historical Society, and the Rhode Island 
School of Design. He was president of 
the Claflin Family Association, which 
held its seventy-first meeting last year. 

March 15, 1881, Mr. Claflin married 
Miss Mary Alice Howard, daughter of 
Lieutenant-Governor Albert C. Howard. 


of Rhode Island, and a member of an old 
Colonial family. She, with a daughter, 
Louisa Howard Claflin, and a son, Albert 
Whitman Claflin, and two grandchildren, 
children of the latter, survive. 


Harold J. Babbidge 


H. Planten & Son.., Inc., Brooklyn, 
1888-1926 
Harold Joseph 


N. Y. 


Babbidge, secretary and 
general manager of H. Planten & Son, 
Ine., Brooklyn, died January 21, 1926. 
He was in his thirty-eighth year, having 
been born at Brooklyn, November 26, 
1888. 

Mr. Babbidge was a graduate of Cor- 
nell University, class of ‘11, and a mem- 


ber of the Sigma Nu fraternity. He was 
also a member of the Sons of the Revo- 
lution, the Brooklyn Rotary Club, the 


Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Flatbush Congregational Church. In ad- 
dition to his work with the Planten or- 
ganization he served as president of the 
Electric Safety Razor Corporation, of 
Long [f[sland_ City. 

Mr. Babbidge is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Marguerite Planten Babbidge; a 
daughter, Doris Marguerite; a son, John 
Planten; his father, Charles Babbidge, 
and a sister, Mrs. Edward Hicks Woll- 
aston. 


K. Duncan Mellier 


Mellier Drug Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
1847 - 1926 
K. Duncan Mellier, secretary and 


treasurer of the Mellier Drug Company, 
St. Louis, died January 23, 1926. He 
would have been seventy-nine years old 
had he lived until May 23, having been 
born on that day in 1847. 

Mr. Mellier was graduated by Prince- 
ton College in 1869, and entered the firm 
of Scott & Mellier, of which his father 
had been a founder. This business later 
was continued by the father, A. A. 
Mellier. In 1887, shortly before the 
father’s death, it was incorporated as 
the Mellier Drug Company, with our 
recently deceased member as secretary. 
About 1903 he became its treasurer alse, 
and these two offices he continued to fill 
until his death. 

Mr. Mellier was president of the St. 
Louis Oil, Paint and Drug Club for sev- 
eral terms, and was one of the founders 
of the Princeton Club of St. Louis, which 
was to have honored him with a testi- 
monial on its fiftieth anniversary, Jan- 
uary 25, the day of his funeral. His 
other clubs were the Noonday, the St. 
Louis, and the St. Louis Country, and he 
was, as well, a member of a number of 
civic organizations. A . 

In 1897 Mr. Mellier married Miss Alice 
Stoner, who survives him. They had no 
children. 


Gen. James A. Shipton 
Cc. J. Lincoln Company, Little Rock, Ark. 
1867 - 1926 


Gen. James Ancil Shipton, second vice- 
president of the C. J. Lincoln Company, 


Little Rock, Ark., died at that city Feb- 
ruary 15, 1926, after a prolonged illness. 





been 


years had 
which 


Army, 


Most of his fifty-nine 
spent in the United States 
he entered via West Point. 

General Shipton was born at Ironton, 
Ohio, March 10, 1867, but became a resi- 
dent of Little Rock in 1902, when he 
married Miss Georgia L. Lincoln, daugh- 
ter of the late Dr. Charles J. Lincoln, 
founder of the business which now bears 
his name. During the World War, Gen- 
eral Shipton did duty overseas in the 
artillery. He organized and was the first 
head of the anti-aircraft service. Before 
the war and afterward, he was a colonel 
in the coast artillery. He retired from 
the army six years ago. 

In addition to being vice-president of 
the C. J. Lincoln Company, General Ship- 
ton was a member of the board of gov- 


ernors of the Little Rock Chamber of 
Commerce. He also held membership in 
the Little Rock Community Auditorium 
Association, the Camp Pike Honorary 
Commission, the Little Rock Country 
Club, and the XV Club; also in_ the 
Lotus Club and the St. Nicholas Club, 
of New York and the Army and Navy 
Club and the Chevy Chase Club, of 


Washington. i ; 
Surviving the deceased are his widow; 


one daughter, Miss Eudora Rose Ship- 
ton; one brother, Frank T. Shipton, of 
Ironton, Ohio, and a sister, Mrs. W. F. 
Moore, of Los Angeles, Cal. 
Harry Thorp Vars 
The Foster-Milburn Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
1864-1926 
Buffalo lost a prominent and useful 


citizen and the manufacturing drug trade 
an experienced and indefatigable worker 
when Harry Thorp Vars, secretary and 
treasurer of the Foster-Milburn Company, 
died in Kobe, Japan, February 23, 1926, 
while on a world tour with his wife. He 
was in his sixty-second year, having been 
born at Colborne, Ontario, March 29, 1864. 


When nineteen years of age Mr. Vars 
joined the staff of the Foster-Milburn 
Company, and beginning at the bottom, 


gradually learned the business all the way 
up. He took particular interest in its ad- 
vertising department. in which he de- 
veloped an unusual adeptness. His son, 
Addison F. Vars, is president of the E. P. 
temington Advertising Agency. The de- 
ceased was also secretary of the Foster- 
McClellan Company, treasurer of the 
Sterling Engine Company, and a director 
of the Union Fire Insurance Company. 

Mr. Vars was a past president of the 
Automobile Club of Buffalo, and of the 
Greater Buffalo Advertising Club, and 
took a prominent part in all civic enter- 
prises, including the Charity Organization 
Society, the City Planning Association, 
and the Main Street Association, of which 
latter he was vice-president at the time 
of his death. He was also a member of 
the Buffalo, Park, Launch, and Adiron- 
dack League clubs, and a Mason of high 
degree, 


Franz Roessler 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company, 
New York 
1856 - 1926 


Franz Roessler, chairman of the board 
ef directors of the Roessler & Hasslacher 


Chemical Company, New York, died 
March 24, 1926, at his home in Perth 
Amboy, N. J. He had but recently re- 
signed the presidency of this company, 


a position he had filled for many years. 
Mr. Roessler was in his seventieth year, 


having been born at Frankfort-on-Main, 
Germany, December 6, 1856, the son of 
Fritz and Marie Andreas Roessler. He 
was educated as a chemist at the Uni- 
versity of Zurich, and later studied at 
Freiberg, Saxony. In 1882 he came to 
the United States and engaged in busi- 


ness as a manufacturing chemist at Perth 
Amboy. The development of the Roessler 
& Hasslacher Chemical Company of that 


city is in a large measure his work, and 
its rapid growth bears testimony both 
to his skill as a chemist and to his or- 


ganizing and executive ability. 

Mr. Roessler was a member of the Hast 
Jersey Club, the New York Athletic Club 
the Chemists’ Club, and the New York 
Drug and Chemical Club. He was also 
a director of the First National Bank of 
Perth Amboy, and of the Perth Amboy 
Trust Company. 

Surviving our deceased member are his 
widow and six children. 


John Newman Carey 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


1855 - 1926 


Another vacancy is noted in that in- 
fluential group of Midwestern wholesale 
druggists made up in part as_ those 
pioneers who did so much to establish our 
organization, and in part by their busi- 
ness associates and successors who so 
effectively have striven to keep it true 
to the principles of its founders. 

Our highly esteemed and much beloved 
ex-president, John Newman Carey, died 
May 19, 1926, at his home in Indianapolis, 
aged seventy-one years. He was the son- 
in-law of Daniel Stewart, the founder of 
the “Qid Gibraltar’ drug house. Mr. 
Stewart was active with Augustus Kiefer 
in the founding of our association. These 
men early agreed to substitute construc- 
tive for destructive methods and to co- 
operate toward the building of Indian- 
apolis as a drug market. In the early 
winter in 1876, when in Cincinnati, Au- 
gustus Kiefer told the Cincinnati jobbers 
of the methods that were applying in 
Indianapolis. His words served as an in- 
spiration for a call which resulted in the 
first meeting of the Western Wholesale 
Drug Association at Indianapolis, March 
15, 1876. The businesses of these two 
pioneers were later merged under the 
management of G. Barrett Moxley, be- 
coming the Kiefer-Stewart Drug Com- 
pany. ‘Together these firms have fur- 
nished three presidents of the National 


Wholesale Druggists’ Association: Mr. 
Stewart himself, Mr. Carey and Mr. 
Moxley. 


John Newman Carey was born in Day- 


ton, Ohio, March 4, 1855. His father 
was Dr. Harvey G. Carey, and_ his 
mother, before her marriage, was Miss 


sonally Mr. Carey was much liked. 
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Mary Newman. 
practicing physician, became _  superin- 
tendent of the Indiana Central Railway, 
of which his father-in-law, John S. New- 
man, was president. In many ways the 
elder Carey was prominent in the busi- 
ness, political and educational life of In- 
dianapolis, to which city he had moved. 
His son, the subject of this sketch, went 
through the public schools there and later 
attended Brown University, at Providence, 
before entering the wholesale hardware 
business with Layman, Carey & Co. of 
Indianapolis, 

In 1883, at the age of twenty-eight 
years, Mr. Carey became a stockholder 
and executive of the Daniel Stewart Drug 
Company, and from 1892 until 1908 was 
its president. At the end that period 
the glass and drug interests of the com- 
pany became separate concerns and Mr. 
; was made president and treasurer 
> Stewart-Carey Glass Company. He 


Dr. Carey, although a 


¢ 
ot 


Was at One time president of the Diamond 
Flint Glass Company of Jackson, Ohio, 
and also president of the National Glass 


Jobbers and Distributors 
bought, developed 


Association. He 
and was president of 
the successful Sargent-Gerke Paint Com- 
pany, and also had an interest in the 
Indiana Naval Stores, another successful 
concern, 

Mr. Carey was a faithful member and 

worker in the Methodist Chureh of his 
city, and its Sunday school, and was one 
of the founders and a director of the 
Methodist Hospital there. He gave his 
tireless efforts and devotion for thirty- 
four years to the interests and develop- 
ment of his local Young Men's Christian 
Association, with which he was con- 
nected successively as director, trustee 
and president. The last named office he 
held at various times, but altogether for 
fifteen years. 
_ In civie life Mr. Carey was one of the 
founders and a charter member of the 
Board of Trade, Chamber of Commerce, 
Society of Indiana Pioneers, and the Co- 
lumbia Club, of his city. The latter wae 
formed to aid in the election Benj- 
amin Harrison to the presidency, and 
escorted the successful candidate to Wash- 
ington for his inauguration. In addition 
to the foregoing, Mr. Carey was an active 
member of the Contemporary, Woodstock, 
Meridian Hills, Athletic, and Dramatic 
clubs. 

Commenting editorially on the death of 
Mr. Carey, one of the local papers said :— 
“His business sagacity was unsurpassed 
and the clearness of his vision never 
became blurred by his immediate sur- 
roundings or incidents. From his young 
manhood he had interested himself in 
good works of various sorts, and not- 
withstanding the demands of personal 
business, found time to give civie and 
church affairs and the promotion of move- 
ments for public benefits. never neglecting 
what he had once undertaken. Per- 
Kindly 
in disposition, companionable, with a fund 
of humor, and as friends testify, always 
cheerful, he was not only the center of 
a happy home, but was a welcome figure 
in a wide social circle.” 

In 1879 Mr. Carey and Miss Mary Stuart, 
daughter of Daniel and Martha Tarking- 
ton Stewart, were married. Mrs. Carey 
survives with their three daughters, Mrs. 
John Morris Haines, Mrs. Frederic G. 
Appel, both of Indianapolis, and Mrs. 
Ernest I. Lewis, of Washington, D. C., 
and seven grandchildren. Miss Martha 
Stewart Carey, a fourth daughter, died 
a year ago. 


Edward S. Everett 
Everett & Pennell, 
1855 - 1926 


In order that he might take a long 
needed rest, on the first of last January 
Edward S. Everett sold his interest in 
the business of Cook, Everett & Pennell, 
at Portland, Me., to the only other part- 
ner in the concern, Charles Cook, and 
on January 20 started on a trip around the 
world. Some time during the night of 
March 25 he expired while the ship lay 
at anchor in Borneo. 

Mr. Everett was 


of 


Cook, Portland, Me. 


born November 4, 
1855, at Bath, Me., the son of a sea 
captain. When his father was lost at 
sea in 1869, the son had to stop his at- 
tendance at high school and go to work. 
His first job was with W. F. Phillips & 
Co., wholesale druggists, of Portland, and 
with the exception of three years when 
he was conducting a retail store at Wel- 
lington, Ohio, he continued with that con- 
cern. He was admitted to partnership 
in the firm in 1883, and its name was 
changed the next year to Cook, Everett 
& Pennell, which it has since remained. 
Mr. Everett paid particular attention to 
the laboratory and fancy goods depart- 
ments of the business, in the growth of 
which he took much pride. 

After he passed his seventieth birthday 
Mr. Everett planned to take a series of 
long voyages. It was while he was on 
the first of these that the end came. His 
son, Dr. Harold J. Everett, of Portland, 
is his only surviving near relative, 


Thomas B. Glazebrook 
The Tilden Company, New Lebanon, N. Y. 
1849-1926 


By the death of Thomas B. Glazebrook 
at St. Louis, May 26, 1926, our associa- 
tion lost one of its oldest members and 
the manufacturing pharmaceutical busi- 
ness of the country one of the compara- 
tively few men who remain active in it 
after they have passed the _ three- 
quarter-of-a-century mark. Mr. Glaze- 
brook, who was president of the Tilden 
Company, of New Lebanon, N. Y., had 
just reached his seventy-eighth year, hav- 
ing been born at Greencastle, Ind., May 
2, 1849. He was the son of Bradford 
Glazebrook, who died when the boy was 
but an infant. 

As a lad of only fifteen years, Mr. 
Glazebrook enlisted in the Union Army 


and served until the close of the Civil 
War. Later he traveled for Johnson & 
Lilly, and in September, 1880, took a 


traveling position with the Tilden Com- 
pany. In 1898 he became vice-president 
of this company and in 1914 was put at 
its head, a position he held until his 
death. He made his-home at St. Louis, 
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PERALGA 


Non-Narcotic Analgesic - Sedative based upon the 
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PROBILIN PILLS 


Non-Surgical Treatment of Gall-Bladder Compli- 


cations. MEDINAL 
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Hypnotic. 
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Kidney Antiseptic. 
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where he managed a Tilden Company 
branen house. 

Of the deceased one who knew him well 
has said:—‘Mr. Glazebrook was a Man 


of large individuality and possessed great 


personal charm and attractiveness of 
manner. and disposition. He was the most 
genial, the kindliest of men. He liked 
peopie and people liked him. Those who 
came in intimate contact with him, 
whether social or business, became his 
friends. In his business relations, he 
was the soul of honor and justice and 
rectitude. 


“Socially he was the personification of 
courtesy and courtliness, and no man was 





more companionable than he. He was 
dignified, without being stiff, formal or 
pretentious. Indeed, he was a prince of 
good fellows and easily approachable, 
and yet, he did not invite, nor could he 
stand, intruding familiarity. 

“He was a man of commanding pres- 
ence, tall well-built, an das straight as 
an Indian. He would be noticed in any 
gathering and singled out as very much 
above his kind. He was a man of great 
refinement of sense and feeling. He was 
faithful as a friend, devoted as a hus- 


band and father, and honorable in all the 
relations of life.’ 

Mr. Glazebrook was a 
member, of the Noonday 
clubs, of St. Louis, and 
of the Ascension there. In 
ried Miss Hettie Van Clee McKean. Two 
of their daughters survive, Mrs. Hettie 
Glazebrook Allen, and Miss Emma Brad- 
ford Glazebrook. He also left an elder 
brother, Lafayette M. Glazebrook, of Clin- 
ton, Ill. 


Mason, and a 
and Advertising 
of the Church 
1874 he mar- 


G. Frank Baily 
& Son, Baltimore, 
1855-1926 


G. Frank Baily, head of the house of 
James Baily & Son, Baltimore, Md., died 
July 5, 1926, aged seventy-one years. He 
was a member of the seventh generation 
of Bailys in this country, having been a 
descendant of Joel Baily who came to 
America in 1685. yeorge Baily, of this 
family, was born in Pennsylvania in 1776 
and moved to Baltimore and went into 
the wholesale drug business in 1793, with 
his brother. The name of the firm was 
George and James 3aily. A third 
brother, Samuel, joined them in 1817, 
having previously been engaged in the 
same line at Wilmington, Del. In 1806 
George Baily sold his branch store at 
Easton, Mr., zo Mr. Moore. 

James Baily, the younger, was brought 
up in the wholesale drug business with 
his father, and in 1865 established the 
firm of James Baily & Son. The son, 
G. Frank Baily, subject of the present 
memorial, was born August 30, 1855. He 
filled at different times during fifty-three 
years practically every position in the 
house, from traveling salesman to head 
of the firm. Under his guidance the busi- 
ness grew to be very successful. 

In connection with tne work of our 
association, Mr. Baily traveled from New 
York to Florida in the interest of price 
maintenance, and gave much time to the 
bettering of the relations of wholesale 
druggists in that territory. He was con- 
servative in his methods and had a strict 
code of business ehtics. 

Mr. Baily took an active interest in the 
upbuilding of commercial affairs in his 
city. He was an elder in, and for many 
years treasurer of, the First Presbyterian 
Church there. He spent much time in 
the open, on both land and water. In 
1885 he married Nancy Irwin Carey. Mrs. 
Baily’s brothers, James and Charles H. 
Carey, and Mr. Baily’s sons, T. Carey 
and James Baily, continue the business. 


William A. Tainsh 
& Black, Chicago, 
1874-1926 


William A. Tainsh, secretary of Bauer 
& Black, Chicago, died July 19, 1926, at 
the comparatively early age of fifty-two 
years. He had been in the employ of the 
house just twenty-five years on the first 
day of last March, and by his own energy 
and ability had worked himself up from 
a position as traveling salesman to one 
of much responsibility in the home office. 

Mr. Tanish was born in Brantford, 
Ont., February 3, 1874, and started to 
work when but a youth. He was still 
in his teens when he moved to Chicago, 
and soon after he became of age he was 
made a citizen of his adopted country. 
At about that time he joined the selling 
organization of the Liggett & Meyers 
Tobacco Company and traveled in Illinois, 
Indiana and Michigan. 

When Mr. Tainsh began his work for 
Bauer & Black he sold goods for them 
in Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. 
After thirteen years of “road” experi- 
ence he was called to the home office 
and made assistant sales manager. Two 
years later, in 1916, he became sales 
manager, and soon thereafter secretary. 

Mr. Tainsh had charge of the distribu- 
tion of Bauer & Black products through- 
out the world. His thorough knowledge 


James Baily Md, 


Bauer Il. 


of the business, his executive ability, and 
his personality combined to make him 
successful in this undertaking. As a man 


and as an officer he was highly esteemed 


alike by his associates in business and 
the trade generally. 
The deceased was a member of the 


Illinois Athletic Club, the Riverside Golf 





Masonic 
Presbyterian Church. 


Club, the fraternity and the 


He made his home 


at Riverside, a suburb of Chicago. His 
widow, Maude Richey Tainsh, and one 
son, Donald, survive. 
Edward A. Olds 
Packer Manufacturing Company, Ince., 
New York 
1844-1926 
Edward A. Olds, who had reached the 


ripe old age of eighty-two years and was 
still in harness as preside nt of the 
Packer Manufacturing Company, Inc., of 
New York, died in that city July 30, 1926. 
He was of an old LEnglish family that 
settled at Windsor, Conn., about 1666, 
and was born at Lockport, N. Y., April 
24, 1844, the son of Martin and Lavilla 
Stoughton Olds 
When Mr. Olds 
family moved to 
academy of which 
education. He 


Was quite young his 
Medina, N. Y., in the 

place he received his 
enlisted in the Seventeenth 


New York Battery, Field Artillery, and 
served throughout the Civil War. and 
was at Appomatox Court House when 
Lee surrendered. 

Upon being discharged from the army 
the young man located in New York and 
resided continuously there and in Brook- 
lyn the remainder of his life. From 1866 
to 1872 he was buyer for John F. Henry 
& Co. The latter year he bought from 
Daniel F. Packer, of Mystic, Conn., control 
of Packer’s Tar Soap, and thereafter 
gave all his attention to marketing and 
advertising that product. A few years 
later he purchased Mr. Packer’s remain- 
ing interest, although Mr. Packer con- 
tinued to superintend the manufacture of 
the soap until his death in 1904. 

Mr. Olds was a reg pd of the Union 
League Club, of New York, and of the 
Laurentian, Shawiningan, Commodore 
and Runnymede Lodge clubs, all of Can- 
ada. He was fond of the solitude of the 
north woods and spent much time enjoy- 
ing it. 

In 1874 Mr. Olds and Miss Ella Knapp, 
of New York, were married. She survives 
him, with two sons, Edward Allen Olds, 
jr. and George Stoughton Olds, who 
continue the business in which they had 


long been engaged with their father; one 
daughter, Mrs. John Crosthwaite; and 
fourteen grandchildren 


Theodore H. Lyons 
Lyons & Co., New Orleans, 


1852—1926 


I, de La. 


original Lyons family 
carriea 
at New 


Another of the 
which founded the business now 
on by I. L. Lyons & Co., Ltd., 
Orleans, La., has passed away. Theodore 
Hart Lyons died in that city August 26, 
1926. At the time of his death Mr. Lyons 
was treasurer of the company, an office 
to which he had been elected at the time 
of its incorporation in 1903, and _ until 
shortly before his death was active in di- 
recting its affairs. 

Isaac L. Lyons started in the wholesale 
drug business at New Orleans in 1866 as a 
member of the firm of Tucker & Lyons. 
This firm became Ball & Lyons and I. L. 


Lyons before taking its present name. 
The original members of the company 
were Isaac L. Lyons, Jacob C,. Lyons, 


Theodore H. Lyons, and John W. Phillips. 
Jacob C. Lyons, who had then been man- 
ager of the firm’s business for about fif- 
teen years, died in 1906. The founder of 
the house passed away in 1923 at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-three years. Now 
the demise of Theodore H. Lyons is noted. 
This leaves of the early four partners only 


John W. Phillips, who is president of the 
corporation, an office to which he was 
elected when the founder vacated it a 


short time before his death. Lucien E. 
Lyons, the only surviving brother, who is 
first vice- -president, as well as many 
members of the younger generation, are 
among those engaged in maintaining the 
traditions of the business. 

The subject of the present sketch was 
born in Columbia, S. C., May 23, 1850, the 
son of Jacob C. Lyons. The Lyons home 
and business in Columbia having been 
burned during the Civil War the family 
moved to Philadelphia, where the son, 
Theodore, attended school. In 1869 he 
moved to New Orleans and soon there- 
after became a member of the house with 
which he remained until his end. He had 
never married. 

Mr. Lyons was a director of the Canal 
Bank & Trust Company, and of the How- 
ard Library, and was a member of the 
Southern Yacht, the Chess, Checkers and 
Whist, the Boston, the Country, the 
Young Men’s Gymnastic, and other clubs 
of his city. He was a generous contrib- 
utor to charitable undertakings and as- 
sisted many. persons who appealed to him 
for aid. 

Beside his brother, mentioned above 
Mr. Lyons left three sisters, Mrs. E. FE: 
Weil, of Philadelphia, and Mrs. R. L. Eus- 
tis and Miss Retta Lyons, of New Or- 
ieans, 


Your committee recommends that a 
memorial paze be set apart in the report 
of the proceedings of this convention on 
which the names of our departed mem- 
bers shall be inscribed, and that when 
this report is printed in the proceedings 
a picture of each deceased Member ac- 
company the same. We also recommend 
that a full page be set apart for the re- 
production of the portrait of our ex- 
president, John N. Carey. 


Mr. Schnell:—I move the adoption of this report by a rising vote and that it be 
printed in full in the proceedings of the convention. 


President Greiner:—It is so ordered. 


(The audience arose and stood in silence a moment.) 


Invitations and Communications 


President Greiner:—The next order of 
cussion on any of the reports we have 


had this morning? 


business is discussion. Is there any dis- 
If not, we will pass to 


invitations for the fifty-third annual meeting. 


Max Harrison:—At the 
an invitation to the 
ever, the sentiment was strongly in favor 
hope 
pleasure in Mr. Stew 
meet with us in Seattle 


wart’s absence to 
in 1927 


convention last year A. B. 
convention to meet with us in Seattle in 1926, this year. 


extended 
How- 
Therefore we 


Stewart, of our firm, 


of coming to French Lick. 


that this invitation may be passed on for the year 1927, and it is my great 
re-extend to 
We are cordial and sincere in this invitation and we 


the convention an invitation to 


goat? hope that we may have the great pleasure and privilege of entertaining the 
Ww. D 


next year in our town. We 


seaport, I } 
lulu and all coastwise points. 
ample 


I think you 


We have hotel facilities 





and they would be thoroughly satisfactory. 


have a live town, an interesting town, a 


shipping lines centering there that reach to the Orient, to Alaska, to Hono- 


to visit. 


would find it an interesting place me 
e 
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October 


have a dozen or more first-class golf cou 
stand, OI these conventions, 
We ofter you also an opportunity for 


can be made 


it is really 


jine 
off. 


rses 


1926 25 


ws 


which is the prime essential, I under- 


a wonderful side trip to Alaska. This trip 


in nine days by a fast and commodious and very comfortane steamship, 

lt will take about nine days and can be made either before or after the convention. 

a wondertul trip. It follows the mountainous, rocky shore of the coast 

of Alaska, past the great live glaciers You might possibly see an iceberg drop 
The steamships, however, | assure you, remain at a very respectful distance. 


sure 


This trip, 


that any 


greatly. 


years 
Santa Barbara, 
another visit to the coast. 


in 
for 


ago you came 


to 
and we 


as Il say, can be 
of you who can avail 


It has been many years since the 
Colorado 
out there 


accomplished at a 
yourselves 


Springs 


convention 


reall y 


very reasonable 
of the opportunity 


expense, and | am 
will enjoy it very 


has been clear to the coast. A few 
I think it is fifteen years since you met 
feel that the convention is long past due 


I thank you, and if the committee on time and place desire further information, 
I shall be very glad indeed to confer further with them. 

President Greiner:—Are there any other invitations you wish to extend in person? 
If not, the secretary will present the list as received and they will be furnished the 
committee on time and place. 

Secretary Newcomb:—In addition to the invitation extended by Mr. Harrison, we 
are in receipt of invitations from the following n: umed cities for our 1927 convention:— 
Atlantic City, N. J.: Dallas, Texas; Asheville, N. ¢ Atlanta, Ga.; Victoria, British 
Columbia: Charleston, 8S. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Colorado Springs, Colo : Hot Springs, 
Ark.: Mackinac Isiand, Mich.; Memphis, Tenn.; Swampscott, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Niagara Falls, N 4 Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rochester, N. Y.; Cedar 
Point: San Francisco, Cal.; Toronto, Ontario; Trenton, N. J.; Washington, D. C.; 
Montreal, Quebec. The invitations will all be referred to the committee on time and 
place. 

President Greiner:—If there are no cbjections, it is so ordered. 

Secretary Newcomb read the following letter to President Greiner from C. W. 
Whittlesey: 

I very much regret to say that it does not seem best for me to attend the meeting 
this year. I have not been feeling first-rate this fall, and I am afraid that the strain 
of the meetings, which you know I attend pretty faithfully, would make it a rather 
strenuous time for me. 

] am awfully sorry not to meet you at the association meeting this year, but shall 
hope to see you again in the near future 

With best regards (etc.). 

The secretary read the following telegram from W. A. Hover, a former president, 
Denver, to President Greiner: 

Deeply regret inability to attend meeting and thus show my appreciation of your 
work as our executive officer during the past year You have my sincere and best 
wishes for a most successful meeting and my earnest hope that the result may be the 
beginning of a policy of reconstruction so much to be desired in the drug trade 


President 
S 


very 


vention. I 
those 
committees who are 

(The 


proper 
expressing the 


Greiner: 
Db. Andrews:—lI 
also the 
that the 
there 
therefore 
mentioned and 


may be 


motion 


-Any 


regrets of 
are 
move 
to 
unable 
was seconded by 


chairman of 


secretary 


other 
understand 
this convention and was called back by reason of the 
I understand 
to attend this meeting on account of death in the 


instructed 


that F 
our 


be 


this convention 


former 
to be 


others who should 
you that the sé 
presidents of 


here, 


communications? 


board 


> 


of Jacksonville, started for 
great catastrophe in that State. 
control, Henry Bowerfind, is unable 
family. It seems to me it would be 
to send telegrams to those gentlemen, 
at their inability to attend. 

likewise be sent a message from this con- 
cretary be instructed to send a telegram to 
this association and any members of 


rank wuroover, 


of 


Max Bakst and was carried.) 


Convention Committees Named 


President Greiner: 


Appointment of 


special committees is next in order. I 


name 


the following:— 

Auditing Committee:—Richard W. Blanding, Providence, R. I., chairman; W. J. 
Montgomery, New Orleans, La.; H. W. Williams, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Committee on Nominations: F. E. Bogart, Detroit, Mich., chairman; C. S. Mar- 
tin, Nashville, Tenn.; Geo. V. Doerr, Minneapolis, Minn.; W. T. Harper, Ottumwa, 
lowa; C. M. Kline, Philade Iphia, Pa. 

Committee on Time and Place of Next Meeting:—John W. Durr, Montgomery, 
Ala., chairman: H. J. Frank, Portland, Ore.; William J. Mooney, Jr., Indianapoiis, 
Ind.; D. M. Penick, Lynchburg, Va.: H. C. Cowan, Buffalo, N. Y 

Is there any new business? We will be glad to have any one with any new 


business offer it at this time. 


y adjourning at this hour 
sions and follow the 


tomorrow 


If 


(The 


(The 
President 
The 


James Carey:—I 
motion was seconded and carried.) 
The 


(The 


there are 


session 


no objections we 
Was adjourned at 


I am sure we 
business program closely. 


9.95 


at the ses- 
m,. 


can all be on hand promptly 
I trust you will be on hand at 9 a. 


will stand adjourned at this time. 
5 o’e 


lock.) 


Tuesday, September 28 


Second Session, Tucsday Forenoon 


Greiner:- 


Greiner:- 


President Greiner: 


first 


mentary 


is report 
(Report of the 


of the 





move 


they 


meeting was called to order at 9.: 
Gentlemen, 
first order of business is the 
(Secretary 
President 
questions or corrections? 


heard the 


20 o'clock by President Greiner.) 
please 
reading of the 
Newcomb read the minutes.) 

You have 


order. 
minutes of yesterday's 


come to 


session 


stand as read. 


membership committee 
membership committee 


reading of the minutes. Are there any 
next order of business is the reports of committees. The 


O'Dell 
by Mr. 


by J. C. 


was read ‘O'Dell, presenting eight 


applicants for active membership, seven for associate membership, one for compli- 

membership, and one for a transfer. The report with the list of names, 

supplemented by others presented during the meeting, is printed in the record of 
Wednesday’s se on on a later page.) 

President Greiner:—According to our constitution these names have to be posted 

for twenty-four hours, and they will be voted upon in our next session. I think the 

committee has done some valuable work. It seems like we are getting nearly al! of 


the 


service 
The 
products by 
(Mr. 


wholesalers 
next order 
Perey 


in 
of business is the 
Magnus. 
Magnus read the 


our association. 
report of the 


committee on quality of medicinal 


following report):— 


Report of Committee on Quality of Medicinal 
Products 


Your 


tion 


Chairman 


this 
tion 
vital 


chairman 


Percy C. Magnus 


Quality of 
Products 


on 


In 


on 


committee. 
from them 


wishes 
appreciation and thanks for 
extended by the 


to 





requesting 
items 


importance to you, many 


express 
the 
various members of 


which 


his 


co-opera- 


Medicinal 


informa- 
are 
have given 


of 


which I am sure have taken con- 
of their time and have gone to 
quite some expense in the compilation 
thereof. I am especially indebted to Mr. 
J. K. Lilly, of Eli Lilly & Co., for his 
comprehensive and detailed report on 
botanical drugs and similar products, 
which information is too detailed and 
lengthy to enumerate here, but same is 
on file, and I will be pleased to submit it 
to anyone who is sufficiently interested. 
I am also appreciative of the assistance 
rendered by Dr. A. L. R. Dohme, of 
Sharp & Dohme, on chemicals, vegetable 
drugs, etc.: Mr. S. B. Penick, of S. B. 
Penick & Co., on crude drugs; Mr. F. E. 
Watermeyer, for Fritzsche Bros.’ experi- 
ence on various essential oils, and Mr. 
George Anderson, of Charles Pfizer & Co., 
on chemicals. 

The United States Pharmacopeia, Tenth 
Revision, and the National Formulary, 
now effective, cover many important items 
and have brought some changes in stand- 
ards which are beneficial to all. 

The vigilance of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry on all imports and domestic offerings 
insures the consumer, together with the 
untiring efforts of the distributors, who 
in the majority of cases have their own 
anayltica] control laboratories, of receiv- 
ing nothing but the highest grade of de- 
liveries. In many cases it has been cited 
that material is better than standards set. 

Importers of crude drugs, botanicals, 
essential oils, chemicals, etc., have experi- 
enced less trouble in the past twelve 
months with the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture than in the past, indicating that 
the foreign shippers abroad are now more 
careful and more cautious than hereto- 
fore, realizing the necessity of making 
shipments of only the best quality to 
maintain the high standards set by the 
United States. This is confirmed by a 
report I have received, a portion of which 
I quote as follows :— 

The chemicals an@*vegetable drugs examined 
during the past year were of good quality. 


me data 
siderable 
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Out of about 4,100 shipments of chemicals, 
ete we were compelled to reject only 15, or 
less than 0.4 percent Not one of the chemi- 
cals examined was wilfully adulterated, but 
they were rejected on account of not being 
sufficiently purified and consequently not an- 
swering the purity tests laid down in the 
U. Ss. P., N. F., or textbooks 
Chemicals 
I quote from another report received :— 
Examination of our files has supplied no 
data that would indicate anything but a de- 
cided tendency to better quality in finished 
products and in crude materials From a 


standpoint of fine chemicals, the trend in qual- 
its from my observation and investigation, is 
toward higher standards, and the rule of con- 
stant endeavor on the part of makers prevails 
for the improvement wher possible of all the 
properties covered by the term ‘‘quality 

Manufacturers aim to further improve their 
products in all possible respects rather than 





merely maintain an accepted standard 
Botanical Drugs 
sriefly, the consensus of opinion is that 
the normal quality has been fully main- 


tained to its general standard. The exact- 
ing requirements of the Pharmacopeeia and 
the National Formulary have been a 
medium of satisfaction to all. In isolated 
cases I learn that the quality of colocynth 
pulp, Mexican sarsaparilla, gum asafetida, 









et that have come into the market have 
been somewhat below standard, and in 
some cases it has been necessary to ex- 
clude them American botanical drugs, 
it is reported, have been of much better 
quality than in former years I quote 
from one of your committe communica- 
tions “The quality of wild cherry bark 
found in the shipments of today would 
have astounded the dealers of a few years 
back,’ licating the gradual rise to a 
higher plane of quality 
Essential Oils 
Your chairman can talk somewhat more 


intelligently on this group than 
previously mentioned, for our 


the others 
own labora- 


tories reveal certain technical information 
which I am sure will prove of great value 
to all the members of this association 
This year has brought about some 
changes. On January 1, 1926, the tenth 
revision of the United States Pharma- 


copw@ia became effective. Many items were 
deleted, namely, oleoresin cubeb, oleoresin 
ginger, oleoresin parsley, oleoresin pepper, 
oil cubeb, oil pimenta, oil sesame and oil 
thyme. One item was added to the Phar- 
macope@ia, namely, oil chaulmoogra, which 





is a step in the right direction. With the 
growing importance of this article definite 
means of purity standards should be es- 
tablished From our experience of a 
number of years we believe that the opti- 
cal rotation is one of the best means of 
determining purity and the identity of 
this oil. It is one of the extremely few 
fixed oils that exhibit an optical activity, 
and while the Pharmacopeia places a ro- 
tation of +48° as a minimum, our experi- 
ence shows that 40° would be a more 
equable minimum than that of +48° now 


establishes 


Oil Bergamot 
form of adulteration 
to as much as 50 percent 
yet the oil answered all the usual 
prescribed. The general form of 
this adulteration consists of an ester of a 
higher fatty acid balanced by the proper 
amount of terpenes, so that the properties 


A new 
ing 
found, 
tests 


amount- 
Was recently 


as 


agree with the limits laid down in the 
National Formulary for pure oil berga- 
mot. A substantial shipment, so we are 


informed, recently came into this market 
but active steps on the part of the Depart- 





ment of Agriculture prohibited practically 
in its entirety the entrance of same into 
commerce. The department has been very 
active on Messina essential oils, believing 
that the exporters abroad should take 
steps to raise the standard of quality as 


shipped 
Oil 


various 


Cassia Redistilled U.S.P. 


The comments appearing in the 


different technical journals have brought 
forth friendly discussions regarding the 
factors submitted. We support in every 
way the analysis laid down in the U.S.P 
While we do meet in commerce with oils 
that have a higher or lower refractive 
index, we are fully convinced that a pure 
normal oil will refract within the range 
given in the U.S.P. Tenth. 
Oil Eucalytpus 

The change to congealing point as a 
means of determining the approximate 
percentage of cineol] is another step for 


the betterment of quality. 
addition of non-freezing 


It precludes the 
bodies which are 
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absorbable both in an acid media and Australian oil, worked to this extent, that 
resorcinol oe santalol content was concentrated, 
: : ysut our government madae such restric- 
Oil nyse ge tions upon this oil that it was available 
The exclusion by the U. S. Department only to the perfumer. Its chief use {is in 
of Agriculture of field mint, otherwise the manufacture of toilet soaps as a 
known as Japanese oil] peppermint, Or, bouquet or blend or for other like techni- 
botanically, Mentha gy et me is a step cal purposes. 
in favor of American producers (we are 
believers of patronizing home industry) : Balsam Peru 
and consumers. The Japanese oil shipped The methods of applying the test for 
into this country in a partially demen- rosin as prescribed in the Pharmacopeia 
tholized condition meant in a greatly are, in our opinion, extremeyl faulty. We 
adulterated condition, and its use in Dbeileve the employment of petroleum ben- 
flavoring bouquets under special permtfs- Zin as permitted in the ninth revision (as 
sion granted by the Department of Agri- Stated, the tenth is now in effect) is a 
culture precludes the free commerce in much better means of detecting added 
this country either in its imported state or rosin rather than the use of toluol. Cin- 
more or less admixed with good American Nnamates and derivatives in a toluol solu- 
oil. There is no doubt that the United tion are prone to produce greenish colora- 
States of America produces the finest oil tions. While the shade of green does 
peppermint in the world, and we believe Vary, yet the statement that there should 
it should be maintained in all its fineness be no green color produced precludes 


as to taste, bouquet, physical proper- practically every sample of palsam peru 


ties, etc from being labeled strictly U.S.P., even 
. , though it be absolutely a true balsam 
Oil Sandalwood and 100 percent free from rosin, copaiba 


Practically all oil is now distilled under or other kindred products. 

































the supervision of the Mysore government Your committee has been as brief aa 
in India, and no difficulties are experi- possible and trusts the technical facts as 
enced in obtaining stocks which are in presented will be the medium of gradu- 
every way in conformity with the re- ally bringing about a still higher pline of 
quirements of the U.S.P. There has been purity for all items which are of interest 
an attempt to import a worked West to you in the functioning of your business. 
President Greiner You have heard this valuable report, and it shows that Mr 
Magnus has given a great deal of time and thought to it. I think this association 
can afford to recommend to the revision committee some of the standards that he 
has set forth on some of the oils especially. I would like to have some discussion 
on this Ate there any questions you want to ask? If there are none, it will be 
referred to the board of control So ordered 
The next business we have is the report of the committee on insurance by C. F 
Michaels, chairman. 
(Mr. Michaels read the report of the committee on insurance, as follows) 
* . 
Report of Committee on Insurance 
The committee, in making this report, which would mean insurance was being 
is embarrassed by the very comprehen- paid for which could not be collected 
sive reports made by former commit- The amount of merchandise is shown by 
tees, particularly that presented by the your inventory and should not be the 
very efficient chairman last year, which cause of delay in adjusting the loss, but 
covered the field so thoroughly that there frequently the adjustment is delaved a 
is little that can be added. considerable time by the inability to ar- 
It is a souree of great gratification to ‘vive at a satisfactory value on buildings, 
be able to record that none of our mem- fixtures, ete. It is advantageous in this 
bers have reported loss by fire during the TeSpect to insure these items separately 
past year It certainly speaks well for !rom_ merchandise, thereby preventing 
the care that wholesale druggists take @"¥Y delay in the prompt payment of the 
of their premises. merchandise claimed. 
While a large part of our members re- 
port they are using reciprocal insurance, Group Insurance of Employees 
either wholly or in part, apes advise they Many of our members find group in- 
are still placing all of ther policies with surance of employees of value, not only 
stock companies. To such as have not py reducing labor turnover by giving the 
nvestig ted -_ standing and loss payine j~-nefit only to employees after working 
ag gra gee wg ge em “ane for the house at least a year, but by 
et means nat onle reducing materially ¢liminating any possibility of donations 
Bs sic nee de i ae materially to families of deceased employees who 
théir insurance cost, but >y placing at may have been left destitute. The cost 
least a part of their insurance in this of this in some cases has been borne en- 
manner, they would in many cases obtain tirely by the employer and in others 
better treatment from the stock com- divided ‘among the employees, but in 
panies. We cons der the rigid and fre- sither case the cost is not burdensome. 
quent inspection of the reciprocals a very some ee: : 
valuable part of their service, as tley In the larger cities, it is usual for the 
insist upon careful housekeeping and ‘imsurance companies to maintain a sal- 
there can be no question but that in- Vase corps for the protection of property 
spection by strangers frequently reveals from water or other unavoidable dam- 
neglect that has not come to the notice @8¢ and the great value of this service 
of those who are in daily contact. is well known. It has been suggested that 
To tnose who use stock companies in in the smaller cities where this service 
whole or in part I would suggest a care- }5 not warranted, similar benefits could 
ful investigation, not only of the financial be obtained by prevailing upon the fire 
standing of the companies, but also of department officials to provide two or 
their loss paying record. In an ordinary ™ore extra men, with tarpaulins, with 
fire it is indeed a poor company that will each company, whose sole duty at all 
not pay the amount of its policies, but ‘mes Is to protect property. 
what is desired by the policyholder is a As most of the state legislators have 
company that will pay in times of great not been in session during the past year 
stress, such as in a general conflagration. there has not been much change in the 
This applies not only to those who do laws governing compensation insurance, 
not pay owing to financial inability, but but while this form has proven to be 
also to those who, although financially in desirable we should carefully watch bills 
good condition, take advantage of the introduced during the sessions early next 
unusual circumstances and the financial year to see that new laws are not passed 
necessities of their customers to discount which would make the cost burdensome. 
their claims. Those of us who went Product public liability insurance is 
through the San Francisco conflagration carried by a number of our members and 
of 1906 have very vivid recollections of seems to be desirable, particularly by 
not only weak companies passing out of those who manufacture. However, the 
the picture entirely, but strong companies rates quoted by the companies covering 
pay.ng percentages widely varying ac- the resale of products manufactured by 
cording as they could take advantage of others and resold in the same condition 
those who were in immediate need. The as received, seem to be out of propor- 
paying record of all companies at that tion with the risk when it is considered 
time is readily available and a good agent there is a contingent liability only. 
can readily protect his clients from that We would like to repeat the advice of 
hazard the last committee which called atten- 
strongly urge an appraisal at rea- tion to the great advantage in consulting 
intervals by properly qualified your local insurance authorities when 
sers of buildings, machinery and erecting a new building or making ex- 
fixtures. We are apt to overlook the tensive alterations in an old one. The 
fact that neither cost nor book value usual result is suggestions that will, 
necessarily represents the insured value without great cost, make material re- 
and in cases of fire may find that the ductions in the insurance rate. We also 
pol.cy either did not fully cover, which believe that fireproof rooms for the stor- 
would make the owner carry part of the age of combustibles have proven of great 
risk, or was placed at an excessive figure, value. 





The reports from our members indicate 
that while not universal, a great many 
avail themselves of the various forms of 
insurance other than that covering loss 
by fire direct, such as sprinkler leakage, 
windstorm, tornado, use and occupancy, 
compensation, public liability, explosives, 
automobile, etc. 


The fire loss in the United States for 














1925. according to the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, reached the enormous 
total of $570 50900. This is the largest 
loss that has ever occurred in this coun- 
try. The National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation is carrying on a campaign to re- 
duce th's loss and is sending out field 
engineers to organize fire prevention 


committees in our various cities to attack 


their local fire loss problems. We urge 
our members to take part in this im- 
portant work. Data on this work may 
be obta'ned from the office of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 40 
Central street, Boston, Mass. The fol- 
lowing data are submitted by the Na- 





re 





tional Protection Association :— 


Fire Record on Drug Houses 
1909—July, 1926 
Common Causes 

MREEHOS, 6c cecceacs reas ‘ 28 


August, 


Smoking or 


Rubbish and waste 



























































Rubbish or sweepings in barrel igniting. 11 
tubbish in front of boiler.......... 4 
Spontaneous ignition of oily material 8 
Spontaneous ignition of waste paper... 2 
aneous ignition of fuel. oes 2 
GROG s oie. k0.s CetCss vaesreeens 1 
ng 
fective or short circuit in electric wires 8 
Bulbs breaking or in contact with flam- 
mable i yt jen 3 
Candle left burning......... 1 
Gasoline lighting system.... 1 
Power 
Motor overheated............ 2 
Short circuit in electric power lines. 1 
Ove ited bearing in belt enclosure 1 
Hot aring in pulverizer sae 1 
Float valve on filling machine failed 1 
Spark from switchboard. 1 
Heating— 
Exact cause not stated. .......cseccces 2 
PUIMROO 6.00096 6000e0006 7 
Steam pipe overheated....... 2 2 
Open grate fire’ set fire to flooring 
through light cement insulation 1 
Py a eT eT ee 1 
PPT eS ee ere 1 
De tive chimney 2 
Defective gas pipe or plate....... 3 
Bs errs Se 2 
Locomotive sparks.... 7 are 1 
Thawing frozen pipes with blow torch 1 
PIFO@CFACKOCTS sicccccsce 2 
3 
5 
Fi was not entirely extinguished and 
started up again........ 1 
Tota a wy eee ee 111 
Special Hazard Causes 
Compounding— 
Creso] in contact with gas flame { 
Boiling over of a mixture of syrup 3 
ParaGin ignited... ...ccvcces 3 
ic acid ignited while being heated 2 
yrrated oil ignited 2 
t ing compound.. 1 
rurpentine boiled over........ 1 
Melting vaseline ignited.... 1 
Balsam fir ignited from gas stov 1 
siniment boiled over.......... ° 1 
4 e of chocolate boiled over. 1 
Back draft in distilling furnace 1 
Gas from residue of a priscillic (?) acid 
tank ignited from gas flame..... dave 1 
acid over a bunsen burner burst 1 
lox » ignited from gas stove..... 1 
Heating flask of benzo alcohol. 1 
Mixing drugs too near gas stove. 1 
Drug kettle boiled over deans ° 1 
Ammonia solution boiled over , 1 
Jar broke allowing anilin dye yme in 
ontact with gas...... rr ° 1 
Top of still blew off and contents ignited 1 
distilling of alcohol...... ow ae 1 
ither, sub-dividing......... ce 1 
Insect powder overheated in a re¢ 1 
Tota eneeeecccccceceessceoseces 33 
Grinding— 
gn matter in grinding machinery 18 
from grinding machine.... oe 8 
grinding machine (exact ca no 
MALO) accccnccccnceesnrecensesece 2 
Friction at herb grinding mil 1 
Friction in spice grinding machine...... 1 
~d grinding machine.. : 1 
mill, unknown....... : 1 
in grinding mill containing cas- 
655 065% One Ses ee oSeeseaee 1 
in drug mill..... J 
in disc mill ° 1 
matter in beater.... : 1 
root grinding mill rheated 1 
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Special Hazard Causes (Cont'd) Effect of Sprinklers * Class 124 Class 126 I 
eo . ass le ass 126 reside ireiner: , , . : 
€ me micals aA Practically or entirely extinguished fires 196 ———Mercantile stocks ~ valu: po “reiner:— You have heard this 
Spontaneous ignition of chemicals (exact Held fire in check..... si Drugs, chemicals and medicines S2.U@Dle report by Mr. Michaels. I am 
- - Prater i RRL EEEEEET TERE TET 2 ’ . sure > ar » . 
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By E. FULLERTON COOK and CHARLES H. LaWALL 
WITH THIRTY-NINE COLLABORATORS 


This new edition is a thorough revision and enlargement of scope such as 
never before has been attempted. 


FORTY-ONE WELL-KNOWN EXPERTS 
pharmacists, instructors and chemists have contributed of their knowledge 
in the ewriting of this famous work which now stands absolutely alone 
in extent of information and in practicability. 


WIDE SCOPE and VALUE of th, 
CONTENTS 


After the introduction and a brief his- 
tory of pharmacy there follow compre- 
hensive s.ctions vitally necessary to the 


profession. 
TECHNICAL OPERATIONS IN PHAR- 
MACY. The 


chapters on weights and 
measures, on specific gravity and on the 
Arithmetic of Pharmacy are more com- 
plete than in any other text book on 


pharmacy. 

THE GALENICAL AND OTHER PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS, ofticial 
and unofficial formulas, therap.utic uses 
and doses 

INORGANIC AND ORGANIC CHEMIS- 
TRY, INORGANIC AND’ ORGANIC 
CHEMICAL SUBSTANCES. A discus- 
sion of the underlying thecries of chem- 
istry and a complete course in this sub- 


ject, 

PERFUMERY AND COSMETICS con- 
tains a large number of practical and 
proven formulas. 

BUSINESS REQUIREMENTS 
modern administrative methods. 
THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
PHARMACIST UNDER THE LAW tlis 
what every pharmacist should know re- 
garding the laws, to which he is amen- 
able, also commercial law. 

THE PHARMACIST AS AN ANALYST 
gives detailed explanations of chemical 
assays, proXimate assays, urinalysis, bio- 
assays, etc. 

THE MANUFACTURING PHARMACIST 
presents a discussion of special probl.ms 
and of large scale operations. 

THE PRESCRIPTION PHARMACIST 
outlines professional services, especially 
prescription filling and incompatibilities 
These alone will be worth the price of 
the entire book to many pharmacists. 
HOMEOPATHIC PHARMACY. 

THE PHARMACIST IN COMMUNITY 
HEALTH SERVICE answers the need for 
knowledge on health and disease, the use 
of disinfcctants, the control of pests, etc. 
BIOLIGICAL PRODUCTS are fully ex- 
plained. 

TOXICOLOGY AND ANTIDOTES gives 
the accurate medical information required 
by the registered druggist. 
OQUTLINE OF A _ LABORATORY 
COURSE IN MANUFACTURING 
PHARMACY AND DISPENSING. 
GLOSSARY OF MEDICAL TERMS; 
GLOSSARY OF UNCOMMON PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL AND TECHNICAL NAMES, 
TERMS, AND SUBSTANCES; A VERY 
COMPLETE CROSS INDEX. 


MEETS EVERY REQUIREMENT 


The new Remington covers in every necessary detail the making, stand- 
ardizing, and dispensing of official, unofficial and extemporaneous pharm- 
aceutical preparations, with descriptions of medical substances, their 
preparation, uses and doses and such other professional service as the 
pharmacist may be called upon to render. 


outlines 





Modern Pharmaceutical Facts, Services and Activities 
Complete in One Big Volume 
BASED UPON AUTHORITIES. The new Remington is based upon the U. S. P. X, 
and the,N. F. V. and the 41925 edition of the New and Non-Official Remedies (N. N. R.). 
TESTED AND PROVEN BY EXPERIENCE. Professor LaWall and Professor Cook 


have been intimately familiar with the revolutionary changes in pharmacy during twenty- 
five years. The new Remington embodies their experience, research and training through 
that period, together with the specialized knowledge of thirty-nine collaborators. 


WHAT IT REPRESENTS TO PHARMACISTS. The new Remington fully justifies 
the claims of pharmacy to professional recognition and will make every user realize as never 
before the extent and responsibilities of the profession. As a reliable arbiter and guide to 
pu*rmaceutical facts and in actual monetary returns it will pay for itself many times over. 


Over 800 Illustrations (Over 450 New). Bound in Durable Buckram- 
2,000 Pages. Octavo, $10.00. 


Order at Once from Your Jobber, or 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


227-231 SOUTH SIXTH STREET PHILADELPHIA 





OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: 


6400, to relieve commission merchants 
from liability for undercharges in cases 
where the merchants have no interest in 
the goods. These bills are commendable 
and will probably be passed at the De- 
cember session. 

The Sheppard bill S. 1344, to hold the 


initial carrier liable for damages to ship- 


ments where such shipments have been 
reconsigned or diverted in transit with- 
out the knowledge of the initial carrier, 


was signed by the President, July 3, 1926. 


Valuation of Railways 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is still engaged in finding the vaulation 
of railways. Many tentative final valua- 
tions have been completed, more or less 
inventories, susceptible to adjusted pre- 
vailing values, but it is not anticipated 
that this work will be finished for sev- 
eral years. A considerable number of 
these valuations have been contested by 
the railroads. Late Federal court deci- 
sions interpreting the law in the light 
of constitutional property rights will de- 


lay completion of this work. 


Regulation of Water Carriers 


There has been a strong sentiment de- 
veloped to give jurisdiction to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission over coast- 
wise water carriers. This power is now 
vested in the United States Shipping 
Board, but has not been exercised to any 
great extent. It is quite evident that this 
proposed movement is in the interest of 
the railroads, particularly against Pan- 
ama Canal routes operation between At- 
lantic and Gulf ports on the one hand, 
and Pacific ports on the other. This is a 
serious problem for the shippers and re- 
ceivers, and strong opposition to such 
legislation should be voiced Our ship- 
ping should be left untrammeled by regu- 
lation. The laws of competition ade- 
quately insure proper public service at 
reasonable and non-discriminatory rates. 


Inland Waterways 


The development of an efficient inland 
waterway system is gaining momentum. 
Secretary Hoover has pointed the way 
and stressed its immeasurable economic 
value to the country, and every shipper 
and receiver should strong advocate 
of such development under Federal gov- 
ernment auspices. 


be a 


Intercoastal Rates 
The United States Shipping Board con- 


ducted hearing June 24, New York, ex 
parte 3—intercostal rate investigation— 


the relation of charges re- 
the board to the rates actu- 
ally charged, and carriers in the inter- 
costal service other than those having 
charges recorded with the board, to which 
the requirements of section 18 may apply. 
This investigation is an indication that 
the shipping board has finally seen the 
light in the matter of the powers vested 
in them to regulate water lines. These 
water lines have not heretofore shown 
disposition to do their part in that they 
have filed so-called maximum rates at 
wide variance with what they actually 
charged, a policy of secrecy that often 
leads to discrimination against various 
shippers and the imposition of unjust and 
unreasonable rates. 


Standard Warehouse Forms 


As the result of conference between 
leading warehousemen, shippers, bankers, 
railroads, and others, under the auspices 
of the simplification division of the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
standard forms of warehouse receipts and 
regulations respecting storage, labor, etc., 
were prepared and recommended for gen- 
eral use. This is a salutary step whicn 
will not only lead to economy but uni- 
formity of practices in the public interest. 


to determine 
corded with 


Shippers Regional Advisory Boards 


These sectional organizations, composed 
of representatives of the shippers and car- 
riers, are bringing about a genuine spirit 
of co-operation between the railroads and 
their patrons. Their work during the past 


year has been most commendable and 
they have accomplished a great deal in 
the matter of service on behalf of the 


deserves the 


shipping public. Their work 
all shippers 


support and co-operation of 
and receivers of freight 

Regulations for Transportation of Ex- 
plosives and Dangerous Articles 

Amended 

A copy of the latest revisions of regu- 

lations for the transportation of explosive 

and other dangerous articles by freight 


and express was sent to all the members 
of the association with bulletin No. 111, 


of January 26, 1926. There were some 
slight amendments which relieved the 


drug trade of some of its former burden- 
some labeling restrictions on drugs and 
medicines which contain small amounts of 
inflammables, explosives and poisons, but 
which in and of themselves are not dan- 
gerous. Particular attention of members 
was directed to the packing requirements 
of articles which require no label and of 
the articles relating to the packing of 
dangerous articles other than explosives 
requiring specia) labels. Container speci- 
fications are also included in the regu- 
lations. 


Treasury Division No. 3888: Trans- 
portation of Medicinal Spirits 


A copy of this decision was printed 
in the issue of bulletin No. 188 of July 
29, 1926, and is as follows :— 

Section 1532 of Regulations 60 is hereby 
amended by striking out the last sentence 
thereof and substituting therefor the follow- 
ing:— 

All local transportation of medicinal spirits 


from bonded warehouses and distillers’ agents 
to wholesale and retail druggists and from 
wholesale druggists to retail druggists must 
be by a railway express company or a bonded 
commercial express company performing gen- 
eral transportation service in connection with 
rail or boat carriers. Administrators should 
only approve railroad or boat transportation for 
long hauls. 

Our Washington representative, Mr. 
V. L. Crounse, realizing the unnecessary 


burden that would be placed upon 


the in such 


MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


wholesale druggist, made a strong fight 
against the restrictions imposed by the 
department in this decision and succeeded 
in having the decision so modified that 
wholesale druggists are now exempt from 
this decision and will be permitted to use 
their own trucks in the loca) delivery of 
medicinal liquors. Thanks to Mr. Crounse 
for his good work and no doubt he will 
give a full account of this matter in his 
own report. 


The Traffic Problem 


An editorial in the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger of August 1, 1926, covers this 
subject most clearly and fully, as fol- 
lows :— 

The automobile and the motor truck consti- 
tute the principal factors of the traffic prob- 
lem. As their uses constantly increase they 
magnify that problem, probably the most dif- 
ficult with which urban and rural officials 
have to deal It is a mistake to consider that 
only the cities are confronted by it. The sta- 
tistics of the Pennsylvania Highway Depart- 
ment show that traffic on the highways of the 
Commonwealth by truck and motor car in- 
volves the most complicated regulations and 
tremendous costs. 

There is constant evidence that this matter 


is becoming more serious for the cities and the 
States One authority estimates that within 
the next five years there will be 27,000,000 
automobiles in this country It is not diffi- 
cult to imagine what such an increase entails 
It means more and wider thoroughfares in 
the city and a vast increase in expensive road 
building by States and counties Furthermore, 
it means that there will have to be a decided 
change in the method of handling the traffi 
problem. 

That fore- 
expeditiously 


problem, in fact, will have to be 
stalled Instead of attempting 
to handle traffic after it has developed, the 
various divisions of government will have to 
provide adequate highways in anticipation of 
t The necessity of providing roadways and 
well-paved streets will continue to hold first 
place in the administration of affairs and 
is bound to undertaking 
We need wider and better 
streets to take care the future. 


be a 


costly 
roads 
of 


paved 


Prepayment of Delivery Charges by 
Manufacturers 
Much has been said on this subject by 


former committees and there is no doubt 
but that it has had its effect, as a much 
larger number of manufacturers (espe- 
cially of proprietary medicines and chem- 
icals) than heretofore are now prepaying 
shipments Eastern cities such as Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadeiphia and Balti- 
more are now enjoying store-door de- 
liveries by motor trucks, direct from 


number of manufacturers and it is a won- 
derful advance in the line of service. 

The manufacturer who persists in ship- 
ping his goods “freight collect.” should 
be willing to allow in cash discount period 
to begin from the date or the arrival of 
shipment, rather than from the date 
his invoice. 

We may be interfering with the work 
of another committee, but it May be in 
order for this committee to suggest that 
the members of the association take up 
individually with the manufacturers, the 
extension of the cash discount period 
from ten days to fifteen days, especially 
should this be granted to those of our 
members who are at such a distance 
from the source of supply, that it re- 
quires from seven to ten days or even a 


of 


longer time, to receive orders after they 
are shipped. It is almost impossible at 
times to check up invoices, make cost 


records and pass the invoice for payment 
within the ten-day limit. No wholesaler 
feels disposed to pay for his goods before 
they are received and he is rightfully 
entitled to this consideration from the 
manufacturer. Why not ask for this when 
placing your orders? 


Delivery Cost and Systems 


of the different sections of 
the country, shows that the free delivery 
system of most all the service whole- 
salers, especially those in the larger 
cities, does not extend beyond the limits 
of their own city and suburbs. In some 
sections, however, free deliveries are 
made within a radius of 20 to 25 miles. 
This principally applies to some of the 
smaller cities. 

Information has been asked as to the 
cost of the operation of motor trucks. 
The cost of operating a fleet of your own 
motor trucks, depends largely upon the 
Way you allow the drivers of the trucks 
to work. If your shipping clerk or tne 
party in charge of your trucks is a me- 
chanic and understands the mechanism 
of the machines and can keep them going 


A survey 


constantly so as to perform the work of 
at least two horse-drawn vehicles, you 
then may accomplish what you were led 


to believe you could do when the automo- 


bile salesman sold you the trucks. 
Experience has shown some of our 
members who operate their own trucks, 


that with a fleet consisting of five cars, 
there is always at least one of the cars 
out of service—something is usually 
wrong—the carburetor, tires battery, mag- 
neto, or some screw loose, that the car 
is laid up for a day or more for repairs. 
If it’s a Ford, it will always go when 
Henry’s around, but “Lizzie” will not 
work unless Henry’s on the job! 

Some of our members are now hiring 
trucks from concerns whose business it 
is to furnish trucks with your name on 
the same, a chauffeur to do the work, 
gas, and everything complete, including 
licenses and all insurances, at a cost 
ranging from $70 to $80 per week, and 
guarantee to and do give constant service. 
Whenever anything happens to a car, the 
chauffeur telephones or gets in touch with 
the garage and a service car is sent im- 
mediately to take the place of the car that 
is out of commission. These concerns 
operate fleets of trucks for a number of 
business houses. They own their garage, 
have their own mechanics, buy all their 
parts at wholesale and with the number 
of cars they operate, we believe, can 
render service at a lower cost to you 
than you can operate your own Cars, 
when all costs are taken into considera- 
tion. 


Consolidated or United Delivery 


In some of your larger cities, companies 
are being formed to take over the delivery 
systems of the various business houses, 
to co-ordinate the motor truck business 
cities. The method of operation 
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would be to collect the shipments from 
time to time during the day, take them 
to a central office and from there route 
them and send them out from this cen- 
tral point at certain times each day. No 
two trucks going over the same route and 
no route covered more than once a day. 
The delivery to any one store may consist 
of several boxes or packages, all coming 
from different houses. 

A scheme of this kind may seem an 
economical way of handling our delivery 
systems and may help somewhat to solve 
the problem of the congestion on the 
streets of all cities, which is becoming 
terrible, but at this time it does not seem 
practicable for the members of our asso- 
ciation to adopt. Every wholesale drug 
house has its own method of operating 
and very few are alike. We all want to 
give service, but we cannot see that a 
system of this kind, at present, wvuld 
furnish us with the service that is re- 
quired by us to give to our customers, 
nor do we want to foster a monopoly of 
the delivery and trucking business. Does 
not the cost of delivery lay largely in 
our shipping rooms and those in charge? 
Would it not be a part of wisdom on our 
part to more closely study the operation 
of this department in our establishments 
and see if a considerable part of the 
cost of delivery cannot be saved by bet- 
ter executive direction? 

Your committee tenders its thanks to 
the officers and members for the co- 
operation given during the year. 

President Greiner:—You . have heard 
this excellent report and it contains many 
suggestions that can be made useful to 
us. I would like to have some discussion 
on this report. I will ask Mr. Schieffelin 
to lead this discussion. 


Discussion by Mr. Schieffelin 


Ww. J. Schieffelin, jr.:—In commenting 
on this very comprehensive report, I 
would like to emphasize two of the sub- 
divisions. 

Prepayment of delivery charges by 
manufacturers:—Great progress has been 
made in this in the past two years, but 
there are still a number of manufacturers 
who are on the fence, who haven't yet 
been able to adjust their systems to pre- 
paying the freight charges. I feel that a 
little more effort on this by the individual 
members, as suggested by the chairman 
of this committee, should in the next two 
years bring a number of other manufac- 
turers to prepay their freight charges, the 
benefits of which, to us, it is unnecessary 
for me to comment on. 

Delivery cost and systems:—This sec- 
tion was the most interesting to me be- 
cause with our city delivery we have 
hired a concern at approximately the 
prices mentioned here for making our city 
deliveries. Every once in awhile they 
haven’t been very satisfactory and the 
question has come up of putting on our 
own trucks. A number of times we have 
nearly come to it, but having talked to 
those who have them we have come to 
the conclusion of the chairman of this 
committee that for the present anyway 
it is more economical to have a contractor 
whose main job it is to handle our de- 
liveries. ' 

I should be very much interested in 
hearing if some of the houses who have 
their-own trucks are better satisfied than 
Mr. Smith intimates in this section. 

In the last section I think it is obvious 
that though it may, in the future, be an 
economy and elimination of waste motion 
to have one truck deliver from a number 
of different houses, I don’t think any of 
us with the present competitive situation 
would feel satisfied to do that now. 

President Greiner:—We would like to 
hear from Mr. Michaels on this report. 


Discussion by Mr. Michaels 


Cc. F. Michaels:—In discussing a report 
of this nature, I think we all must do it 


more or less from an individual stand- 
point, that is, from our own experience 
brought about by our own local condi- 
tions. 


Mr. Smith remarks on the regulation of 
water carriers, and those of us who are 
on the seaboard are very much interested 
in that point and we are firmly of the be- 
lief that the best thing that can be done 
with water carriers is to leave them 


alone. It is one thing that the law of 
supply and demand takes care of ad- 
mirably. The sea is free; anybody can 


use it, and it has been our experience that 
if they will just leave the water carriers 
alone, they will give the services and the 
rates will take care of themselves. 

I know that Mr. Smith didn’t intend 
to have any humor in his report, but 
those of us on the Pacific Coast find this 
idea of not paying for your goods before 
you receive them somewhat of a novelty. 
Our goods are on the way from thirty to 
forty days. If we could persuade the 
manufacturer to receive payment after we 
received the goods, we would be tickled 
to death. Invoices with us are, as a mat- 
ter of form, sent to the cashier first, not 
to the receiving clerk. If there are any 
claims, we do the best we can after- 
wards. 

Delivery systems must be governed, of 
course, by local conditions. With us it is 
rather aggravated in the competition of 
mutuals fostered to deliver in one direc- 
tion fifty miles. In that fifty miles there 
are about twenty towns. It would be 
absolutely impossible to give store door 
delivery with our own trucks early in the 
morning to twenty towns, except at an 
excessive cost. There is a company with 
us and it might be of interest to know 
the way in which they operate. It is not 
a common carrier, but it delivers goods 
for both of the wholesale drug houses in 
our city and for some of the _ grocery 
houses and other lines, but only for these 
particular companies. ; 

They get their goods the last thing in 
the evening, and those goods are on the 
eustomer’s sidewalk in all of these twenty 
towns before nine o’clock the next morn- 
ing. In other words, we get a service in 
combination with other lines which it 
would be impossible for us to get any 
other way except at a cost that would be 
prehibitive. This might be worked out in 
other cities to equal advantage where you 
have that competition. ‘ 

Our experience with local deliveries is 
along the lines that Mr. Smith suggests, 
and we have never felt that owning our 
own trucks would enable us to give the 
same service as we are getting now by 








having it done by others who take the 
responsibility. If we had a great fleet of 
trucks I believe the conditions would 
be different. 

Thank you. 

President Greiner:—Is there any further 
discussion? 


Discussion by Mr. Bogart 


F. E. Bogart:—I want to urge upon our 
members something that Mr. Smith’s 
paper does not touch upon, but which is 
very important. Long-distance trucking 
is growing like a weed, and it is very 
mucii like a weed in more ways than one. 
If we don’t look out, we are going to find 
ourselves in rather a serious predicament 
in the matter of deliveries of freight 
through the operation of an uncontrolled 
lot of truck men. 

very recently the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been holding hearings 
over the country on this question, trying 
to find a way whereby they may regulate 
trucking in interstate service, and I sup- 
pose most of the States are trying to find 
a way by which to regulate trucking 
within the States. The truck men really 
are out to parallel our best freight serv- 
ice. Instead of getting a supplement to 
our freight service so we may have serv- 
ice in districts where it is not at all good, 
the truck men are trying to parallel our 
best freight lines. They have very little 
interest in improving the service where 
it is poor. Up in our State they are very 
seriously wrecking our best freight lines 
and doing us a damage that we will 
suffer for in the long run if we don’t 
watch our step in this particular. 

I think*we have our duty to perform 
the same as every other group of men, 
and I think the members of our organiza- 
tion should associate themselves with the 
transportation department of their local 
boards of commerce, boards of trade, et 
cetera, and express themselves in the 
matter of what is fair and just competi- 
tion with the railroads. I plead for the 
railroads. I tell you we have got to have 
them; winter and summer, good weather 
and bad, they are there, and the truck 
man is not always there. He is very 
rapidly eating into the systems of trans- 
portation and leaving us without any 
reach-out into the more distant and diffi- 
cult parts. 

Our boards of commerce are at work 
upon that. The Wholesale Merchants’ 
Bureau is the one that is really doing it, 
and I think we are getting some results. 
We are going to our utilities commission 
and pointing out from time to time the 
reasons why there is no need of giving 
charters to run along certain lines while 
there is very great need of giving them 
in other places. 

I just ask you to consider that as a 
matter of transportation; go home and 
study it a bit and find out whether we 
can make this trucking service a service, 
rather than take away from us the very 
good service that we now have. I think 
it is a very important thing to consider 
in connection with this report on trans- 
portation. 

President Greiner:—J. G. Smith, tell us 
what you know about transportation. 


Discussion by Mr. Smith 


J. G. Smith:—I don’t know very much 
about transportation. I am tremendously 
interested in this paper, because I han- 
dled the subject four or five years ago, I 
think. It seems to me that Mr. Bogart 
has about covered the important matter 
we ought to consider when using trucks. 

Down in my section the railroads are 
suffering badly on account of the trucks 
that compete only where they are giving 
service. We have the greatest difficulty 
in getting the service where none has 
existed before, and I am quite certain 
that if we encourage these unregulated 
trucks against the well-known and regu- 
lated railroads, eventually we are going 
to pay the price for it. 

On the question of prepayment of de- 
livery charges by manufacturers, of 
course, all of us would like to see that 
done completely, for the reason prin- 
cipally that the bookkeeping would be 
simplified, but I seriously doubt the ad- 
visability of asking the manufacturers to 
make any discount concessions in the 
matter of time to the wholesale druggists 
as a matter of policy. We have enough 
competition that we don’t want as it is. 
I think the best thing we can do will be to 
take care of those bills as the manufac- 
turers want us to, without opening the 
way for these others whom we think are 
not entitled to buy these goods and get 
them on more generous terms than all of 
us are now receiving. I prefer to do the 
little extra bookkeeping in our office and 
collect the claims when we can. : 

About the coastwise delivery, I don’t 
know whether it is better to leave that 
alone, virtually unregulated in the matter 
of charges. We are on the coast on the 
East and we are entirely at the mercy of 
the transportation companies in the mat- 
ter of rates. There doesn’t seem to be 
any way that we can correct it. Of 
course, freight charges are added to our 
costs, but I am quite certain that all of 
them are not absorbed, and I think that 
is a matter for somebody who knows 
more about it than I to handle. I don’t 
think it ought to be left just as it is sub- 
jected to the law of supply and demand, 
as Mr. Michaels has said. 

Thank you very much. 

President Greiner:—Is George Molle in 
the room? (No response.) 

I would like to hear from anybody else 
on this paper. Transportation, delivery 
and traffic are things we have a lot of 
grief on. 


Discussion by Mr. Connell 


W. E. Connell:—I would like to ask one 
question relative to this transportation. 
Are trucking or transportation companies 
of this kind operating under bonds, and 
are they responsible to the shipper for the 
goods? Down in our State some years 
ago the commission bonded those com- 
panies and they were responsible. Re- 
cently they have released that bond and 
there is no obligation on the part of the 
transportation company whatever for the 
goods they sign for and no assurance that 
they will deliver the goods or no guaran- 
tee of the disposition made of them. 

Recently we had quite a valuable ship- 
ment defaulted. The party made claim, 
and he fixed it up all right. The mem- 
orandum was brought back to us and he 
asked us to fill it according to the original 
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order and charge it to him, or to the 
transportation company. We filled the 
order and shipped it to the original pur- 
chaser. The transportation man told him 
that was satisfactory. Re replaced the 
goods, but when they came to settle the 
thing we had to bring suit. He wasn’t 
responsible at all. 

That is one trouble in our country we 
are having, and we are not at all favor- 
able to that method of procedure. While 
we deliver a lot of goods in that manner 
and get quick service and prompt atten- 
tion, which is worth considering, I believe 
the thing ought to be looked into relative 
to the carrier’s responsibility. I think 
unless that. is given due consideration, 
they will abuse the privilege of handling 
the goods. 


Discussion by Mr. Crounse 


W. L. Crounse:—The last speaker has 
raised a point to which there is a very 
important Washington angle. I am re- 
minded (and I know the matter is fresh 
in the minds of a good many of you) that 
in connection with the recent attempt of 
the prohibition bureau to require you to 
make your local deliveries of medicinal 
spirits through the agency of a local 
bonded express company, we are coming 
into this field which has a very impor- 
tant bearing upon the subject of respon- 
sibility of these concerns. I suggest to 
you if any of you are contemplating 
changing your present system and em- 
ploying one of these trucking concerns 
to make your deliveries, that you inves- 
tigate the question as to whether they are 
bonded to the government for the delivery 
of medicinal spirits, because if they are 
not, you will then be obliged to have an 
auxiliary service of your own to handle 
your spirits. The government is bound 
to see to it that whoever handles these 
spirits is bonded. I take it for granted, 
of course, that no one would suggest that 
the bond of the wholesaler cover a truck- 


President Greiner:—Any one else on this paper? 
course and be referred to the board of control. 
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ing company under contract to _ that 
wholesaler. On that account it would be 
necessary for this concern to take out a 
special bond 

In connection with a very voluminous 
correspondence which I carried on by 
mail, telegraph and long-distance tele- 
phone with the majority of you gentlemen 
in the past three months, I am satisfied 
that outside of New York and one or two 
other large cities, there are no local 
bonded express companies which have 
the right today to handle distilled spirits. 
Under those conditions you see it will be 
necessary for you to investigate this mat- 
ter carefully if you are considering the 
proposition of any one of these concerns 
to deliver your general drug merchandise, 
because that must include the handling 
of whisky for local delivery. 

President Greiner:—That is a very good 
suggestion. I will state for the benefit 
of the members that when this question 
came up about making deliveries, we in- 
vestigated in our city and we found one 
company that was a bonded company and 
was acceptable to the prohibition admin- 
istrators, but Mr. Crounse got that re- 
moved so it wasn’t necessary to employ 
the bonded concern? 

Does any one else wish to discuss this 
paper? 

S. B. Wallace:—Have any of the mem- 
bers who are contracting figured out the 
cost per ton for their delivery charge? 
They say they are paying from $60 to $80 
a week to truck. On that basis, what is 
the cost per ton? 

President Greiner:—I don’t 
whether this report shows it or not. 

S. B. Wallace:—I thought possibly 
some member might have figured it out. 

President Greiner:—We will be glad to 
hear from any one who can answer that 
question. 

Are there any other members who wish 
to speak on this delivery and traffic sub- 
ject? 

(Announcement 
comb.) 


know 


by Secretary New- 


If not, it will take the usual 
So ordered. 


The next order of business is the report of the committee on credits and collec- 


tions by L. M. Hutchins. 


(The report of the committee on credits and collections was read by Mr. Hutchins 


as follows) :— 


Report of the Committee on Credits and Collections 


It was with considerable reluctance that 
the chairman of this committee accepted 
from Mr. Greiner, our president, the as- 
signment as chairman of the Committee 
on Credits and Collections. As many of 
you know this subject for years was 
handled by Messrs. Hover and Sherman, 
and the present chairman of this commit- 
tee. When we realized that Mr. William 
Gibson had been assigned to this task 
for a report, which was rendered one year 
ago, it was with considerable relief and 
a distinct hope and conviction, that this 
particular assignment had been passed on 
to younger men. Neither one of the 
previous chairmen have checked credits 
for quite a good many years and, accord- 
ing to the best information, they have 
lately in their respective houses been re- 
garded in this line as only “the court of 
last resort.”” The present chairman be- 
lieves that this subject should be treated 
by those who are actually in the prac- 
tice of checking credits and we are con- 
vinced that if the future presidents would 
follow this suggestion, that the body- 
politic of this association would endorse 
the recommendation. The liberty has 
been taken of making the subject of this 
report, “Finance—Credits and Collections.” 
This assumption is just a little out of 
order, but we are reminded that the han- 
dling of credits and collections is so 
closely allied to a knowledge of finance 
and banking, that segregation is not pos- 
sible without confusion. 


General Conditions 


The requirement is that a report of 


this kind must be in the hands of the 
secretary in the New York office upon 
August 1, or sooner, if possible. There- 


fore, between the writing of this report 
and the date of its delivery, sufficient 
time has elapsed to accommodate a panic 
or almost anything that the business of 
this country might indulge in. However, 
the finances of our country, regardless of 
the fact of our debt of about twenty 
billion dollars, are in splendid condition, 
and at the writing of this report, we are 
without any question the “bankers” of 
the world, and money can be had upon 
good security and upon first-class com- 
mercial paper at as low a rate as is 
consistent with good business conditions. 
It is probably true to say that this is not 
only due to the sagacity, the efficiency 
and the activity of our people in almost 
all lines, but also to the fact that the 
greater portion of the leading nations of 
the world are debtors to us and more or 
less of their revenues are coming to us 
with increasing volume from month to 
month and year to year. We have been 
fortunate through the directing influences 
of the Federal Reserve System, as well as 
Secretaries of the Treasury, in so han- 
dling our finances that no ordinary dis- 
turbance in industry or agriculture or 
merchandising would have any appreciable 
effect upon our national monetary affairs. 
When the stock market broke, so to 
speak, a few months ago, it produced no 
particular disturbance in banking circles 
and where in years of the past, this 
would have created a panic or a great 
depression, men took their losses philo- 
sophically and the average man smiled 
and went at his work the next morning 
without any particular fear. Industry in 
the manufacturing line has during this 
year been prosperous, and, in fact, the 
production has been so great that if it 
was not for the high purchasing power 
of the average Man, we would be badly 
over-produced and stagnation would im- 
mediately occur. During the year 1925 
we were very much pleased with the vol- 
ume in the merchandising world and it 
was with considerable doubt that mer- 
chants of all kinds entered the year 1926 
and a goodly portion of them were em- 
bued with the belief that there could 
not possibly be an increase. The facts 
are, however, that the merchandising 
world has increased in volume and if it 
was not for the piratical practices of 
cut-pricers and disregard for contracts 
and the “other fellow,” the merchandis- 
ing world would be at the top of its ac- 


complishments at the present moment. 
Agriculture, which is the mooted ques- 
tion, not only as to the farmers throuch- 
out our nation, but as to Federal legis- 
lation, has been more prosperous than 
for some time in the past. It is doupt- 
ful whether it would be a financial benefit 
to have the proposed legislation in regard 
to the farmer become Federal law, in 
fact, it is probably true that as large a 
percentage of agricultrists make a little 
more than a living, as those in industry 
and merchandising. Sympathy goes out 
to them because there seems to be a 
turn-over of only once per year and the 
thing, which is out of doors, is so liable 
to storm, insect, and so forth, that we 
sometimes feel an insurance of some kind 
should be carried, whether by the gov- 
ernment or otherwise against these losses. 
We hear it said that there are less farm- 
ers in the United States than ever before 
and it is used as an argument that agri- 
culture is losing its interest and its profit. 
This is not quite true; there are many 
deserted farms all through the country, 
but it can easily be found that the pros- 
perous farmer in the same district owns 
more land than he ever did, and in many 
instances, has absorbed the adjoining 
farm. The other proof or evidence as 
against these miscellaneous statements 
is that the production in agricultural lines 
is upon the average beyond the ability of 
the American people to consume, there- 
fore, we realize that agriculture is not 
being deserted or neglected. As to build- 
ing conditions of this country, it has been 
for two or three years above par and it 
is perfectly surprising, especially in the 
cities of ten thousand population or more, 
the amount of building which is going on 
and the ability not only of the financial 
institutions to furnish the money, but of 
the average man to buy a better home 
and pay for it gradualy than he ever 
expected to possess. 

As far as the relation of the consumer 
to the retailer, and the retailer to the 
wholesale distributor, we realize that the 
disposition of trade is what we may call 
“hand-to-mouth trading.” The day has 
practically gone by when the merchant 
will stock very heavily at certain periods 
of the year; so-called jobbers and whole- 
salers are numerous and distances are 
much shorter than ever before; trans- 
portation is better in several ways and 
we truthfully say that “hand-to-mouth 
trading” prevails. In the matter of for- 
eign relations, the conditions just now 
are a little encouraging and we would 
not venture to make any definite state- 
ments as to our opinion in regard to these 
conditions. It reminds us, however, of a 
country horse race, when several horses 
are scoring for the pole. United States 
has had the pole for a long time and 
two or three other nations seem to be 
inclined to score for the the pole; in 
fact, it looks as if there was a desire to 
put our country in second place from a 
financial standpoint. The Treasury of the 
United States has not asked the countries 
of England, France and Italy for any- 
where near what they really owe us and 
there will be better export and import 
trade to the profit of these nations, and 
monetary systems will come sooner to 
par and the world will be much better if 
the settlements already outlined can be 
practically consummated and the news- 
papers of the country be given a chance 
to spread some other kind of propaganda. 
As far as our finance is concerned, there 
is plenty of money in this country, not 
only to assist the foreign countries, but 
to carry on our business, and that will 
remain true if trade of all kinds will 
operate within the bounds of reason and 
not over-estimate the consuming power of 
the general public. 


Business Financing 


During the youth and possibly the 
middle age of some of us, the average 
merchant, both retail, wholesale and even 
the manufacturer, embarked in business 
without specific regard as to the amount 
of capital required nor the volume of the 
undertakings expected. These days have 
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passed away and are only in evidence 
among certain men in our country, who 
yet adhere to the belief that all a man 
requires is a few thousand dollars and 
the ability to buy and sell. Today finance 
is not only an art, but a science, and a 
man who is familiar with the wholesale 
drug business in its present-day _ condi- 
tions and tendencies, can either himself 
or he can employ some one who will state 
to him how he must be financed for 
certain undertakings. This is very true 
today of the wholesale druggist and we 
wish we could say that it was equally 
true of the retail druggist. The majority 
of the wholesale drug houses of the 
United States are intelligently financed 
and an examination of their ratings and 
their general conditions would prove this 
statement. In a large majority of in- 
stances, they are over-financed because 
the retail druggist is usually under- 
financed, and gradually, and we might 
say somewhat satisfactorily, the whole- 
sale druggist has financed a large num- 
ber of retailers in each and every dis- 
trict. If the drug business was not in a 
sense peculiar, and in a measure dis- 
tinctive as a line, this would be very 
disastrous, but a retail druggist is more 
stable than a grocerman or many other 
lines of commercial undertakings. As far 
as the finances of a wholesale drug house 
is concerned, it should have a capital 
which, together with a borrowing power 
of one-half of that net capital, the busi- 
ness can be carried on, every bill dis- 
counted and a reasonable amount of profit 
obtained. No wholesale house should be 
financed for its entire requirements, be- 
cause stock and partnership interest can- 
not always be retired, but bank loans 
can be retired when funds are available. 


Losses, Bad Debts, Etc. 


We are without complete information 
upon specific druggists of the country 4s 
to the total amount by bad 
debts, and we have found in the past that 
the several districts of the country vary 
widely that a percentage arrived at is 
Take for instance, 


of losses 


so 
of no particular value. 
the cotton district, and then go from 
there to the Pacific coast, where fruit, 
tourists, climate, etc., are the “‘last word 
in the volume of business and the profit, 
Then go far Northwest, where timber and 
consideration, 


shipping are the leading , 
and then to the parts of the country 
where the mining of iron ore, ana to 


other parts, where coal is the leading in- 
dustry, and all of these districts vary one 
from the other, as to ali kinds of losses, 
whether it is bad debts or the results of 
bad buying, or whatever it may be. The 
results of the questionnaire reveals the 
fact that the losses for the companies ré- 
porting ranges from one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent to 1 and one-third percent. Careful 
analysis, however, of the entire list brings 
out the fact that in about ten cases, 
where the losses have been in the neigh- 
borhood of 1 per cent, the parties have 
explained that this was due to some un- 
usual loss for that particular year. The 
truth is that the greater portion of the 
losses run from one-eighth of 1 percent 
to three-quarters of 1 percent It is 
readily discerned, however, that among 
the conservative houses the average is 
about one-quarter of 1 percent. 


National Association of Credit Men 

It is always courtesy, and more than 
that, our delight to refer to this associa- 
tion, which has a membership of about 
forty thousand in the United States and 
has built for itself. not only this 
membership, but a woderful in- 
fluence among the credit men of the 
United States. You are, of course, aware 
that at the annual meetings of the credit 
men’s assocation, that different groups of 
trade have conferences. and our good 
friend, Mr. Stiltz of Kiefer-Stewart Drug 
Company of Indianapolis has for several 
years been chairman of the drug group 
at the national meetings of the credit 
men. This department in the wholesale 
drug business should be closely allied one 
with the other. We are therefore respect- 
fully urging that when your credit men 
go to the national meeting of the credit 
men’s association, that they make a par- 
ticular effort to attend those group 
meetings. 


Credit Inquiries and Commercial 
Agencies 


This is an old subject and one that is 
almost threadbare and we sometimes 
wonder whether what we have said and 
what we are doing in regard to these will 
ever bring to us a turn in the road, or 
whether a betterment of conditions may 
be obtained. As yet, no satisfactory plan 
for mutual credit inquiries has been 
evolved. The truth is that among whole- 
salers there are in many instances credit 
lines which are very much too large and 
the credit grantor is sensitive about mak- 
ing that fact known, and then again, the 
tendency to use the liberties along these 
lines in piratical ways has injured this 
phase of undertaking, where otherwise 
it might have resulted in good. We re- 
gret to say that the matter of credit in- 


which 
large 


quiries has gone so far that the majority’ 


of them are thrown into the waste basket 
and simply because honor does not pre- 
vail. The merchant is not much in evi- 
dence, who discloses his ledger balances, 
because he mistrusts piracy, and then 
again, he has some personal reason pos- 
sibly for a peculiar balance and he is not 
willing to disclose to his competition, 
and the solution of this question is not 
in our immediate view. The question of 
commercial agencies has been commented 
upon very thoroughly during the last 
two or three years, we buy the books and 
trust in God. Service o nthe part of com- 
mercial agencies is a thing of the past 
and the book, as it is edited and deliv- 
ered, is very expensive at the present cost. 


Those of us who. operate in restrictive 
territories find but very little use ; in fact, 
the State gazetteer is about as useful. 


We, however, can imagine that those of 
you who are selling goods in several 
States, can in the consideration of long 
distances, find these lists of considerable 
guide and benefit. We venture to say that 


the present conditions are practically due 
to the absence of competition. 
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Expenses 

The Harvard bureau arrived at a figure 
of percentage expense for wholesale drug 
houses through correspondence with the 
wholesale drug houses of the United 
States. In the effort to arrive at this fig- 
ure it was necessary for them to almost 
dispute with houses as to what 
items should enter into an expense ac- 
count. This condition yet prevails and 
when a wholesale druggist in this audi- 
ence today states to his neighbor, who 
is sitting beside him, the exact figure of 
his expense account for last year com- 
puted on his sales, it is really not a 
subject for accurate comparison with his 
neighbor, because we have found in _cor- 
respondence and investigation, as did the 
Harvard bureau, that almost no two 
houses agree in their final composition of 
their expense accounts. Or to illustrate, 
some houses charge boxing and exce)sior to 
merchandise, and others, to expense, and 
so a good many items could be named, 
which, when we differ, immediately opens 
up a door of differences which cannot 
be compared. And then again, the loca- 
tion of the wholesale houses has consider- 
able to do with the expense accounts. A 
company doing a business of two or 
three million dollars in a very large city 
of one-half million or more cannot make 
an exact comparison with a company 
doing the same amount of business in a 
smaller city, where rents, taxes and cur- 
rent expenses of this class are very much 


many 


lower than in the larger cities. Then 
again, some of our companies have a 
large coterie of officers, some of whom 
are not active in the every-day admin- 
istration of the business, but draw sal- 
aries, which finally enters into the ex- 
pense account; much depends upon the 
management and what the managers 


ideas may be as to the relation of certain 
items to gross profit. Then again, no two 


houses agree as to the arrangement of 
their territories for their traveling men. 
Of late years there has been a strong 
endeavor to block the territories and not 
have travelers cross each other’s paths, 
but crossings yet exist. And then again, 
at headquarters there is the question of 
the allocation of departments, one with 
the other, all of which have a bearing 


upon the final expense, in fact, the whole- 
sale drug houses of the country can vary 
and differ on what we might really call 
“the actual fundamentals of expense.”” Or 
to illustrate what we mean, if all the 
wholesale druggists in the United States 
were to report at this moment the ex- 
pense accounts upon their business of 
last year and they were added together 
and divided by the total number, that 
average would fit only a very small por- 
tion of the houses reporting. 


Return Goods 


This is a mooted question and in many 
conventions we have expressed our opin- 
ions very decidedly and very firmly, but 
while we do not think that practice is 
growing, yet at the same time there is a 
prevalence of feeling among retailers that 
what is bought of a wholesale druggist 
can be returned. In many districts this 
has been reduced to the minimum and it 
should be so reduced and the retailer 
should be convinced that when he buys 
an article and pays for it, that that 
article belongs to him and is not on con- 
signment from the wholesaler, in fact, 
leniency on the part of the wholesaler in 
regard to return of goods encourages the 
retailer to take a greater chance in buy- 
ing, especially those goods which are sold 
to him in turn-over orders and the truth 
is that it would be a kindness to the re- 
tailer if the wholesaler would be more 
severe in his rulings and the final issues 
as regards return goods. The facts are 
that if merchandise to the amount of $25 
is returned to the wholesaler and he is 
obliged to sell it again, he will lose more 
than 10 percent upon the final transaction 
and that is with the understanding tnat 
he obtains a full price in both trans- 


actions. 
Annual Budgets 


We believe in annual budgets. 
wholesale drug business which 
in operation for five years or more, if 
the right amount of attention is given to 
it and a close study made of its necessary 
expenses, can at the beginning of each 
year formulate very closely an annual 
budget setting up each month allowances 
for interest, taxes and many such things, 
which can be readjusted one way or an- 
other from time to time. We have actu- 
aly known several institutions with a 
business of two million or more, which 
arranged their budgets at the beginning 
of the year and were not ten thousand 
dollars out of the way at the end of the 
year. We regard this as very essential 
because it produces a tendency upon those 
who are responsible for the expense ac- 
count to study this question every day 
and especially every month when the trial 
balances are made. 


Any 
has been 





Commercial Standing of Manufacturers 
And Promotion Outfits 


During the last few years it has come 
in a startling way to the attention of 
wholesale druggists that when new prep- 
arations, especially, are brought on to the 
market, that it is quite essential to know 
whether the people behind the production 


of those preparations are responsible 
financially. We believe that there are 
men in this room who can verify this 


statement, and whose houses have charged 
off within the last five years considerable 
amounts, simply because either the man- 
ufacturer or the promotion outfits, which 
have been employed to market the prod- 
uct have not been of financial responsibil- 
ity. It certainly behooves the wholesale 
druggists to be cautious when entering 
into a prospective arrangement and to use 
all possible means of ascertaining the re- 
sponsibility of all parties behind the 
proposition. 


Installments 


This subject has been very much talked 
about and written about, very much mis- 
understood and very much maligned. We 
believe that the installment plan upon 
what might be called “perishables” and 
articles that are of very rapid deprecia- 
tion is very bad, but when we come to 
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consider the matter of setting house- 
keeping and the opportunity to pay out 
gradually for the household effects, and 
when we come to consider such things as 
the fitting out of drug stores with new 
fixtures, etc., where the location and the 
proprietor are worthy, then the matter 
of installments become a business and 
banking proposition. Two years ago Mr. 
Charles Gibson of Albany suggested that 
when we do this that we get the bank 
to take the paper. The facts are, how- 
ever, that bankers and brokers have a 
tendency to construe this paper as not 
quick assets, although such accounts are 
in a large measure secured and in that 
respect better than an open past due 
account. However, the tendency of the 
day in the drug business is to refit the 
business home, so as to move it up with 
the merchandising conditions, which exist 


up 


in the drug trade. Therefore, when we 
speak deprecatingly of installments we 
must modify our statements by defining 


what kind of installments we refer to. 


Elimination of Wholesalers 

Occasionally this topic has been touched 
upon at our wholesale meetings. The 
subject is always approached with more 
or less hesitancy and it would take an 
exhaustive article to express our opinions. 
The facts remain, however, that the dis- 
tribution of merchandise in the United 
States and the plan upon which it has 
been conducted for years, is the most 
comprehensive, the most rapid, the most 
satisfactory and at as low a cost as in 
any country in the world, all @hings con- 
sidered. If, for instance, the wholesale 
druggist should be eliminated each re- 
tailer would be obliged to have a depart- 
ment for buying and paying and a credit 
in all the markets of the world and the 
small retailer would be immediately out 
of business. We hope the day will never 
come when the conditions in this country 
deprive the small merchant from a_4dis- 
tinctive place in every community. When 


every man has an occupation of some 
kind that will bring him a living or a 
little more, we have what is called a 


and the 
world knows. 


Quick Assets and Quick Liabilities 


This is a banking question and we all 
know that we should have, when our 
statements are analyzed, two or more 
dollars in assets for each dollar of lia- 
bilities. At the ratio of two for one, the 
condition is not very comfortable and ac- 
commodations can be more readily had 
and better rates secured if the ratio is a 


“democratic”’’ condition 
one, which the 


happiest 


little better. Therefore, the study of 
quick assets as to quick liabilities and 
the process of tieing up capital in slow 


assets is one of the most interesting 
things in the wholesale business. We have 
known of many institutions that have 
been very much embarrassed and prac- 
tically put out of business because the 
proper ratio had not been maintained. 


Volume of Sales 


The same spirit and tendency prevails 


in the wholesale business that does in 
the retail drug business at the present 
time. It is often said that you can go 
into a retail store and wonder where 
the drugs are. In this day and age it 
has become necessary in order that re- 
taflers, as well as others, may operate 


upon a fairly liberal and paying basis, to 
expand lines of business and this means 
increased volume as to overhead expenses, 
and today it is about the only thing that 
is a savior to our mercantile life. As 
wholesale druggists are disposing of mer- 
chandise today, it is absolutely necessary 
to have volume and to so arrange every 
institution that there is no slack of labor 
or anything of that kind in the entire 
force from cellar to garret. This leads 
to the question of the allocation of de- 


partments, not only as to their location 
to each other, but as to the requisite 
number of men in each department, one 


to balance the efficiency of the other; in 
fact, the manager of a wholesale drug 
house must be a merchandising engineer 
and so arrange and balance departments 
that up or down he can increase or de- 
crease and still be in proper proportion 
to the volume of his business. No whole- 


sale house can afford to operate where 
there is a percentage of idle help or 
what might be called “slack” through 
the house or in the relations of one de- 
partment with another. 
Discounts Allowed 
When we use the word “discount” we 


ought only to refer to cash discounts and 
if we intimate anything further, it should 
be that cash discounts should never be 
made trade discounts, because when they 
are the wholesaler is only paying a prem- 
ium for the acquisition of a customer and 
accumulates a loss for himself, because 
whenever he makes that extension as be- 
tween cash and trade and excessive dis- 
counts are allowed, he is actually bor- 
rowing money at the bank to carry these 
amounts an extra number of days. If 
the discount be, for instance, 5 percent 
and he borrows money at 6 percent, he 
immediately has a gap in the fence to 
the amount of 11 percent and any good 
banker and long-headed and hard-headed 
business man thoroughly knows this to 
be a fact. Now the committee hesitates 
to go into the matter of discounts at the 
present time. We are reminded of the 
years when we could talk to each other 
plainly face to face, and we knew that 
we were all taking our positions upon 
about the same plane. It would be fool- 
ish for the committee to go into detail as 
to what has brought about a war in the 
matter of excessive discounts. 

First, you hear it said, “That the man- 
ufacturer has overstepped,” and in order 
to get rich quick and create a larger 
volume of business has disregarded the 
wholesale druggists, and has gone to the 
retailer not only in subquantities, but tn 
such quantities with the actual long dis- 
counts. Then again we know that the 
ruling of the government, through the 
prohibition department, as regards per- 
mitting men to go into the wholesale 
drug business upon an investment of 
capital to the amount of $25,000 has been 
in a large measure ruinous to the arug 
trade. Many score of these people did 
this for the purpese of bootlegging and 


they have made a success not only of the 
bootlegging in many instances, but in 
injuring the legitimate wholesale drug- 
gists throughout the United States. In 
an endeavor on the part of many whole- 
sale druggists to keep their customers 
and maintain a volume of business, ex- 
cessive discounts have been granted and 
there is no such thing as answering an 
inquiry as to what the cash discounts 
are in the drug trade. 





It would be roolish for the committee 
to argue this matter or try to explain 
it or to offer a remedy. Sometimes we 
think that maybe we are operating on 
wrong lines, sometimes we think that it 
is the “survival of the fittest.” Again 
we are reminded that the middle man 


has no place in the community, and then 
again, when we look about us and realize 
how many different kinds and sizes of 
cash discounts there are, many of which 
are made trade discounts, we sometimes 
wonder whether salvation is yet to be 
held out to us in any way. We may be 
allowed to say that we believe the man- 
ufacturer could have helped us decidedly 
in the last few years if the manufac- 
turers had been willing to suffer as we 
have suffered and we are perfectly will- 
ing to say that the government had no 
business to allow men to go into a whole- 
sale drug business upon a capital of 
$25,000, and the. manufacturer should not 
have sold them as such. When we have 
said this, we yet believe that the busi- 
ness is of such a character that eventu- 
ally it will find its right piace under cor- 


rect methods and conducted by men of 
ability and to a fair profit. 
Questionnaire 
Your committee is of the opinion that 
the time has arrived in the delivery of 
this report and before presentin : 
: $ z th 
final paragraph, that we should Giscuse 
for a very short time the questionaire 
which was sent out to the wholesale 


druggists and many of the 
This questionnaire was mailed from the 
New York office and was constructed on 
the plan of the one used by Mr. Sherman 
two or three years ago. It was at first 
thought by your chairman that a ques- 
tionnaire would not be necessary or of 
very much value under present cond.- 
tions, but upon consulting with Mr. New- 


manufacturers, 


comb, the secretary, it was sent out, as 
many of you know. Up to the time it 
was absolutely necessary to mail this 
report to the New York office, a little 
less than one hundred replies had been 
made by wholesale druggists. As to the 
replies by the manufacturers, a g00dly 
share of them stated that the question- 
naire Was not fit particularly for their 


business, and, therefore, we are not treat- 


ing the manufacturer's discounts in this 
report. j 
Now as to the wholesale druggists 


forty-three of those reporting, 


Stated 
they extended a ed that 


ten- or fifteen-day cash 


discount of 1 percent upon drugs, and 
thirty-nine stated that they extended a 
cash discount of 2 percent: As regards 


druggist’s sundries, twenty-three reported 
that the cash discuunt used by them was 
1 percent, and fifty-three extending a 








cash discount of 2 percent. This slight 
variation existed all over the territory 
and no one group could be designated as 
holding to a uniform cash discount upon 
drugs and sundries. 


As for the uss mmercial agencies, 
the parties replying did not, as a rule 
express themselves, but where such ex- 
pression is given, it was clearly stated 
as heretofore set forth in our’ reports 
that the service was not satisfactory at 
the present time. Only a few of those 
reporting made particular comments upon 
the value of the interchange bureau of 
the Credit Men’s Association, but where 
replies were made, the reference was sat- 
istactory. As regards using the banks as 


credit references, the replies were very 
few in number and as a rule not favor- 
able to the exclusive use of bank refer- 
ence, 

In regard to the question with refer- 
ence to turnover orders and future dat- 
ings, the majority of the few, who re- 
plied, expressed themselves to the effect 
that it had a tendency to increase bal- 


ances and extend credit where credit was 
not desirable. 

The replies to question No. 7 were not 
at all general and as this has reference 
to past due accounts, especially, it would 
not be of particular value in this report. 

The greatest interest excited by the 
questionnaire was the answer to question 
8, which has to do with the charging of 
interest on past due accounts or in tak- 
ing customers’ paper for past due bal- 
ances. Of the companies reporting, fifty 
replied that they charged interest on the 
open account, and thirty-seven replied 
that they preferred to take notes in all 
such cases. Those charging interest upon 
the open account, as a rule, compute the 
interest monthly and have it appear upon 
the monthly statements rendered. They 
also state that they do this in order to 
avoid the tendency of the retailer to give 
a note or notes, expecting the whole- 
saler to put them one side and allow them 
to pay them whenever they can, and in 


the meantime, create another open bal- 
ance upon the merchandise ledgers. Those 
favoring notes gladly state that when 


notes are given by a retail customer, in 
the first place, it is a confirmation of the 
account and that the interest accom- 
panies the note and is not an aggrava- 
tion to the retailer, wheno he receives his 
monthly statement. This faction takes 
the position that a note is a definite in- 
Strument and in most cases negotiable 
and as soon as it is due or past due, it 
can be presented for payment, either in 
the ordinary channels of trade, or by 
suit, and especially in cases of financial 
trouble is the form of a bills payable, 
which cannot be controverted and has a 
good Standing in court. The variety of 
experiences from those reporting on this 
subject were many and clearly showed 
that wholesale druggists are giving this 
question very thorough consideration. It 
is the opinion of your chairman that 
notes are preferable, but that when they 
are taken, they should be taken in a 
serial form, they should be made due 
upon specific dates, upon as generous 
terms as the individual cases will allow 
and with the distinct understanding that 
the paper will be used by the wholesaler’s 
bank and with the understanding that it 
must be paid, when due. If this is thor- 














oughly understood at the beginning, it 
will in the large majority of cases over- 
come the embarrassment that otherwise 
occurs. 

The answers to question 8 closely con- 
nects itself with the answers to question 
as to the 


14, where the query is made 
amount of capital the wholesalers are 
furnishing to the retail trade. The re- 


plies to this question were very few, but 
the fact yet remains that anywhere from 
20 to 30 percent of retail druggists 
throughout the country use a considerable 
amount of wholesaler’s capital in the con- 
duct of their business. When an attempt 
is made to bring these people to a cash 
discount basis, nothing but a series of 
notes with a definite understanding will 
bring it about, unless some kind of 
security is taken. 

As to questions 9 and 10, referring to 
city and country sales and what propor- 
tion of them discount their bills, the re- 
plies were as follows :— 

Country—From 25 to 85 percent, the general 
average being from 60 to 75 percent. 

City—From 48 to 95 percent, the general 
average being in the neighborhood of 75 to 
80 percent. 

Your committee readily realizes that 
this variation as to discounting depends 
entirely upon the section of the country 
in which wholesalers operate. 

In reply to question 13, as to whether 
cash discounts allowed for the first half 
of the year 1926 are more or less than 
the first half of 1925, eighteen replying 
stated that there was an increase; seven- 
teen replying that there was no increase, 





and several, that they were just about 
the same, 

In answer to question 15, as to the 
amount of sales to dealers not in the 
drug business, the replies were from 5 
percent to 25 percent, but only a few 


made answer to this question. 

In reply to question 16, as to the per- 
centage of losses, the figures are as in- 
teresting as some of the other features 
of the questionnaire. Not all parties re- 
porting gave the exact figures. As many 
as replied, they were as follows :— 

19 reported losses as of one-half of 1 percent 
upon sales. 

49 reported less than one-half, 
eral average in this class was 
1 percent. 

5 reporting 1 
f the parties 
Stated that 
unusual cleaning 
ledgers. 

All of those reporting, 
one-fifth of 1 percent to 
general average, as 


and the gen- 
one-fourth of 


percent and upwards. 
reporting in this latter 
they had had a year of 
up, so to speak, upon their 
the range was from 
1% percent. The 
near as your committee 
can determine was a little higher than for 
several years in the past. 

As to the question of trade discounts, 
which is the mooted question at the pres- 
ent time, our replies, particularly patent 
medicines and proprietary sundries, were 
as follows :— 

13 reported as granting 10 

14 reported as granting 5 
reported as granting 6 
reported as granting 5 
reported as granting 3 
reported as granting 5 
reported as granting 6 
reported us granting 4 and 10 percent. 
reported as granting 8 and 10 percent. 
reported as granting 5, 7, and 10 percent. 
reported as granting 8 percent. 
reported as granting 5 and 7/6 percent. 

About thirty of those reporting did not 
give the specific discounts, some omitted 
definite answers, only to say, ‘“‘Discounts 
vary.” Others, “We give only manufac- 
turer’s trade discounts.”’ 

Where two discounts are 
such as 5 and 10 percent, 
generally noted that the 5 percent was 
upon quantities less than cases, and 10 
percent upon shipping cases. 

We therefore submit to you _ this 
kaleidoscope of discounts and we are in- 
clined to say that when we consider those 
which were reported and that one-third 
of all replies received did not make any 
figures, that the demonstration offers no 
opportunity for argument, nor for the 
arrangement of figures that would be at 
all interesting from the standpoint of a 
solution of this question upon discounts. 
If in answer to the question as to these 
trade discounts, all of the parties had 
given their reasons, we believe that we 
would have a long gamut that would not 
be interesting, but without rhyme or rea- 
son. There is one very sure thing that 
this wide variation cannot be based or 
accounted for upon any one particular 
reason or fact. We do not believe that 
the wholesale druggists of the United 
States, if collectively they were called 
upon to consider any particular line of 
discounts, could arrive at so many differ- 
ent conclusions. Therefore, we are forced 
to admit that a large amount of this is 
competitive, and locally competitive to a 
great extent. Certainly the wholesale 
druggists of the United States cannot be 
interfered with in any way or indicted 
for collusion under such circumstances by 
the Federal Government. There’ will 
always be wholesale drug distributors and 
whenever any man or aggregation of men 
undertake to perform the service, which 
is necessary for the vast army of retailers 
to draw upon, that outfit will incur the 
same expense that is now incurred by 
the wholesalers, if they give good service, 
and in their operations pay their working 
forces the wages, which each and every 
one is entitled to. 

It is therefore perfectly obvious that no 
such miscellaneous list of discounts can 
be given under the guise of either cash 
discounts or trade discounts, where the 
party giving them incurs the operating 


percent. 
percent. 
and 9 percent. 
and 10 percent. 
percent. 
and 8 percent. 
and 11 percent. 


1 


et OC ae 


given above, 
it would be 
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expense of anywhere from 13 to 15 per- 
cent and be able to make any net profit. 


Expert Advice 


We believe that we do not actually 
need experts. We are convinced that the 
man who has been in the wholesale drug 
business any considerable number of 
years should be able not only to erect a 
building and arrange it for his company 
to occupy and to so construct it that the 
company can operate at the lowest pos- 
sible cost, but, to do this, he must know 
the necessities of his business, his knowl- 
edge of human nature must be such that 
he can employ the proper force to carry 
on successfully the affairs of a wholesale 
drug house. If any one of us was to be 
put into a wholesaie grocery house today, 
that person would not be at all at home, 
the same would be true of wholesale 
hardware, dry goods or any such line of 
business. Under such circumstances, we 
would not give advice nor direction. Hach 
wholesale drug house should have one or 
more men who know the business from 
A to Z and who should not be expected 
to yell for help when an emergency arises 
or a serious question comes up as to the 
proper arrangement and economies of the 
entire force. The wholesale drug busi- 
ness is unique in its characteristics and 
requirements, it has connected with it a 
professional side of operation, and while 
we are proud to say that it is conducted 
in this country by men of ability and 
high standing, we desire to state at the 
same time that it should be entirely above 
the conditions in which it finds itself at 
the present day. 

President Greiner:—We knew that Mr. 
Hutchins would bring us this wonderful 
message, and I wish it were possible at 
this time to eliminate those discounts. 

I am going to call on B. B. Gilmer, 
who at one time wrote a very exhaustive 
report on credit matters, to say some- 
thing on this constructive report. 


Discussion by Mr. Gilmer 


B. B. Gilmer:—Among us it has become 
a tradition that anything emanating from 
the mind of Mr. Hutchins is interesting, 
and all that he undertakes he does ex- 
ceedingly well. Certainly this report does 
no violence to such tradition. It bears 
abundant evidence of that degree of care- 
ful thought that has characterized his 
helpful undertakings in the past, and in 
his findings and conclusions we have rich 
material for profitable appropriation. 

To me it appears that the committee, 
under Mr. Hutchins’s direction, in its 
treatment of the subject is so full and so 
complete that there exists slight excuse 
for any attempt at elaboration or exten- 
sion, but there are certain points scored 
that are of such peculiar concern to us 
that they will bear referring to often, and 
we can’t emphasize them too much. 

It is a deplorable discovery that, de- 
spite the efforts of our committee on uni- 
form accounting under the direction of 
S. D. Andrews, and the efforts of the 
Harvard bureau, there still exists confu- 
sion in the keeping of our records in ar- 
riving at definite detailed information 
bearing on the operation of our business. 
I feel that that is one of the most impor- 
tant points that Mr. Hutchins has made. 
Without accord, a perfect accord, and a 
full understanding of the figures he is 
submitting in considering our trade prob- 
lems we can’t get anywhere, and that 
committee ought to be encouraged, as I 
see it, to go ahead with the work that 
has been so splendidly begun by Mr. An- 
drews, and if necessary we should vote 
again the services of the Harvard bureau 
and continue to use it until we all ar- 
rive at a perfect accord in the keeping 
of these records. ; 

teturned goods and financial standing 
of manufacturers:—My experience teaches 
me that those two are immediately and 
directly connected, Mr. Hutchins. We 
have our problem in the matter of having 
merchandise returned to us by our cus- 
tomers for credit, but we find that which 
most annoys us is on sales that have been 
made on turnover orders taken by man- 
ufacturers, many of whom are new and 
not well established and about whom 
we have not been careful enough to as- 
eertain their financial responsibility or 
their moral responsibility. Those are the 
ones we can’t do anything with. W e 
have got to stop it at the very beginning, 
and the way to stop it is to be certain 
that the order is signed, that it is written 
in good faith by a representative of a 
manufacturer whose moral and financial 
responsibility is definite. 

Under volume of sales and expenses, 
Mr. Hutchins cautions us about taking 
up the slack and keeping every employee 
busy. I appreciate fully the weight of 
his argument and I am industrious_in 
my efforts to bring that about. Ww e 
realize that it is not only lost motion 
but idleness that is provocative of 
trouble, and that every man ought to be 
fully occupied during the hours of labor. 
But it is a difficult situation, as I see it, 
to correct in its entirety. My view is 
that the most important thing that a 
wholesale druggist has to offer the retail 
trade is service. To get that degree of 
service that the trade is entitled to we 
must have efficient and full help. You 
can’t train men over night, and it neces- 
sarily follows that we must carry a sur- 
plus of help, however much we may 
regret the necessity of doing so, in order 
to meet the calls of vacation period when 
we have got lots of people out. They 
all want to go in the summer time and 
you can’t pick up men and put them in 
to do that work. 





Again, we have peaks of sale: with us 
it is during the movement of the agri- 
cultural crops when business jumps up 
within a few days from twenty-five to 
thirty-three and one-third percent. We 
have got to have that trained help there. 
Mr. Hutchins, I am not lacking in con- 
sideration of the value of that point, but 
I mention this as relevant to the dis- 


subject of discounts, cash and 
otherwise, like Banquo’s ghost, refuses 
to down. It has its proper place in that 
report and it has found it. Upon it I 
have very definite and fixed views, but 
I don’t feel that it would be appropriate 
to recite them here. I will content my- 
self in this connection with reading two 
of Mr. Hutchins’ conclusions. They are 
as follows:—‘‘It is therefore perfectly ob- 
vious that no such miscellaneous list of 
discounts can be given under the guise 
of either cash discounts or trade dis- 
counts where the party giving them in- 
curs the operating expense of anywhere 
from 13 to 15 percent, and be able to 
make any net profit’’—the purpose for 
which we are engaged in business. 
The wholesale drug business is unique 
in its characteristic requirements. It has 
connected with it a professional side of 


operation, and while we are proud to. 
say that it is conducted in this country 
by men of ability and high standing, we 
desire to state at the same time that it 
should be entirely above the conditions 
in which it finds itself at the present 
day. 

President Greiner:—I am going to call 
on W. W. Gibson, who is right up on 


this subject, in fact he had a lot to say 
on it last year. 


Discussion by Mr. Gibson 


W. W. Gibson:—It would 
superfiuous to praise this report. The 
applause with which it was greeted, 
which surpassed in intensity and enthu- 
siasm any applause ever given to any 
report rendered to this Association with- 
in my memory, proves that we all con- 
sider it of enormous value to all of us. 
I want to call attention to a couple of 
poinis that impressed me particularly. 

To my mind, the great thing about this 
report is the scholarship shown in it. 
It used to be proper when we wanted to 
pay a compliment to a man to call him 
a scholar and a gentleman. The place 
of the scholarship in business is fast im- 
proving. The day of the horny-handed, 
hard-hitting, cigar-chewing business ex- 


be entirely 


exutive is past. Our successful execu- 
tives now are scholars and scholarshiy 
has its place in other lines of business 





We had a very excellent example last 
week of the vaiue of scholarship in the 
prize ring. Imagine a heavyweight cham- 
pion of the world who quotes Shakes- 
peare. What would John L. Sullivan have 
said to that? 

Mr. Hutchins, you have shown in this 
report a rightness of scholarship that has 
impressed all of us to the fullest. 

Another point that impressed me about 
the report is its conservatism. Time was 
when it was easy to draw a line between 
radicals and conservatives in the whole- 
sale drug trade. Even five years ago a 
radical was a man who gave discounts 
on proprietaries and a conservative was 
a man who did not. That has all changed. 
You will notice that I am calling the 
author of this report a conservative. It 
is more and more difficult now to draw 
the line of demarcation between a radical 
and a conservative. Those terms are 
merely terms of nomenclature anyway 
and nomenclature is always arbitrary. 

I wonder if we couldn't call a radical 
nowadays a man who simply accepts 
present conditions and does nothing to- 
ward trying to get back to the old days, 
while a conservative is a man who is 
so impressed with the value of our busi- 
ness to the nation as our business was 
formerly conducted, that he is doing 
everything in his power to restore con- 
ditions as they then existed. Yet there 
are scores of wholesale druggists who 
are still paying their salesmen their good 
money for selling goods at no profit, who 
are rendering a service to manufacturers 
which manufacturers appreciate to the 
extent of allowing them no profit on the 
sale. There are scores of wholesale drug- 
gists who are co-operating with pharma- 
ceutical houses who are selling what we 
are pleased to call our illegitimate com- 
petition, or who sell to our retail trade 
direct at the same prices as they sell us 
so that our customers can sell to physi- 
cians at the same price at which we sell 
to drug stores. The same thing is true 
in the prescription chemical line. There 
are scores of us who are giving complete 
co-operation to manufacturers of phar- 
maceutical chemicals who in turn are 
giving complete co-operation to what we 
call our illegitimate competition. 

I was very much impressed with what 
Mr. Hutchins had to say on the subject 
of expenses Our expenses, of course, 
are linked up absolutely with our serv- 
ice and our service is linked up abso- 
lutely with the discounts that we give. 
I should like to add just a word on the 
subject of expenses as related to service 
and inquire again if it would not be well 
to ask ourselves if we are not charging 
our customers for and expecting our cus- 
tomers to pay for services that they do 
not need and do not want. I am not at 
all convinced that our illegitimate com- 
petition, as we call it, can do business at 
a lower rate of expense than we do. I 
am convinced, however, that they are not 
giving the service that we are. Whether 
that service is necessary to our customers 
is what I should like to inquire. 
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These, I believe, are pertinent ques- 
tions, questions that we should put to 
ourselves with as clear sighted honesty 
as we can summon and with searching 
of our souls. 

President Greiner:— Every speaker 
brings forth new items of interest to 


this valuable report. Harry Fox, I know 
you can bring us a message on this. 


Discussion by Mr. Fox 


Harry Fox:—There is little that I can 
add to this report, except that I think 
it is time we were starting in our local 
clubs to get together as far as we can 
on business principles regarding these 
discounts. Then the association should 
have a committee that will work with the 
different clubs. It isn’t going to be done 
in a year or two years, but we must start 
soon. 

President Greiner:—That is certainly a 
fine message. Henry Frank. 


Discussion by Mr. Frank 


Henry Frank:—I will not comment par- 
ticularly on the report except to say, of 
course, it is a very fine report, and, as 
Mr. Hutchins pointed out, it is almost 
impossible for his committee to make any 


specific recommendations due to the 
variety and volume of figures that he 
received from all parts of the country. 


There are a few points, however, that I 
would just like to bring to your attention. 
In the matter of business financing Mr. 
Hutchins says that the retail druggist 
is under-financed and the wholesale drug- 
gist is over-financed. It would seem to 
me that if the wholesalers could arrive at 
some definite conclusions as to the matter 
of granting indiscriminate credit to a 
retailer who comes in with a few hun- 
dred dollars and wants to start a drug 
store, we could get out of the fix of 
being over-financed and the _ retailer 
under-financed. In other words, our pol- 
icy (I say our policy because that is the 
only one I have to talk on) has been to 
discourage as much as possible the open- 
ing of drug stores in our locality with 
a limited amount of finances on the part 


of the retailer and making a rather 
thorough investigation as to the _ possi- 
bilities of his carrying on after he has 
started. While in some parts of the 
country there is more or less of that 
financing, if it were the general policy 


of the wholesale drug trade to be a little 
more careful in that regard, I think we 
would do the retailers a real good. 
Tn another part of the report Mr. 
Hutchins referred to commercial paper. 
That is an important point, I thins, in 
financing our own businesses. I suppose 


a good many houses or men here have 
probably never gone to the market for 
funds. It was several years before I 
could personally make up my mind to 


zo onto the open market for part of our 


funds. We did that, however, and I 
think almost any reliable house with 
assets of two to one or better, whose 


borrowing will run $50,000 a year or more, 
will have no trouble in going on the mar- 
ket occasionally, keeping the paper out 
and going back to the bank and discharg- 
ing its obligations to the bank. It keeps 
it in very much better financial standing. 
Any house that has not done that, I think 
would find it of great value. 

Now as to losses of bad debts. There 
is a matter which can be controlled to 
an extent; the closer we check our ac- 
counts, the less our losses from bad 
debts. The less number of days we have 
on our books, the smaller are our percen- 
tages of losses from bad debts. 

In the Northwest we have adopted a 
policy of twice-a-month settlement. We 
reduced our number of average sales in 
our books from sixty to as low as twenty- 
four. I think it is now about twenty- 
eight. At one time we collected on the 
tenth of the following month. Now we 
collect twice a month. Purchases from 
the first to the fifteenth are payable on 
the twenty-fifth and purchases from the 
fifteenth to the thirty-first are payable 
on the tenth, subject to discount. There- 
fore, the less number of days you have 
on vour books, the less your losses will be. 

Mr. Hutchins also touches on the mat- 
ter of the National Association of Credit 
Men and their policy in the exchange of 
credits. They have always encouraged 
the exchange of credit information. There 
is a question that comes up in my mind: 
How far should we as wholesalers in our 
respective territories go in the exchange 
of credit information with manufacturers 
who are selling direct to our competition 
in our own local territories? I presume 
we have inquiries ranging from one to 
fifteen or twenty, maybe more, a day, 
from Eastern manufacturers, asking us 
for credit information on accounts we 
are selling. We have endeavored to be 
broad in that and give the information. 
I believe it has reached a point where we 
as wholesalers who have spent many 
years in getting our credit information 
(and it has cost us a lot of money) must 
decide how far we should really go in 
passing out that information to the man- 
ufacturer who comes in with the purpose 
of selling direct to the retailer. 

We have adopted a policy in giving 
the information on the first inquiry and 
advising such manufacturer that informa- 
tion is for our own use and has cost us 
considerable money and we suggest he 
go to the usual agencies for his credit 
information. That may be a rather pe- 
culiar position to take in view. of the 
nosition the National Association of 
Credit Men have always taken, but we 
have adopted that policy and have been 
following it out. 
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- In the matter of expenses, Mr. Hutchins 
recommends a procedure with reference 
to the uniform accounting. In discussing 
this with one wholesale house, I noticed 


their expenses were considerably less, 
that is, less than ours. I found that this 
particular wholesaler owned his own 


building and did not charge up rent. That 
is poor accounting and it doesn’t’ give 
a uniform idea to any of us unless we 
follow a uniform plan. Why _ shouldn't 
that man charge up the rent in his build- 
ing, whether he owns it or not, the same 
as we who pay rent for a building The 
matter of uniform accounting is very 
important and we follow the plan of the 
national association on uniform account- 
ing, and it is a great help to us. 

On the matter of returned goods we, 
of course, always have our troubles. Some 
houses have adopted the policy of charg- 
ing back 10 percent. I don’t think they 
have ever been successful in carrying it 
out. In the annual budget we sort of 
follow that idea, but not probably so 
completely as Mr. Hutchins recommends. 

Would it be for members of 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation to get information from Mman- 
ufacturers who come out with new prep- 
arations as to their financial condition? 
If we had a bureau that could give us 
some definite information, it would heip 
us greatly. We have been stung in a 
number of instances with manufacturers 
who came out with glowing sales plans, 
and we found in the end we had to take 
a lot of merchandise back and the man- 
ufacturers had already been paid by us. 
That is a very important thing, and every 
wholesaler should be careful before he 
enters into any arrangement with any 
manufacturer and before he knows some- 
thing about his financial standing, his 
responsibility. 

I believe Mr. Hutchins has covered the 
matter of instalments very carefully. We 
follow very much that plan, particularly 
on fixtures. We _ take instalment pay- 
ments. I guess that is the general pol- 
icy. Stock orders with us are practically 
cash unless for some personal reason, be- 
cause we know the man or because we 
know the conditions, when we may extend 
him a little larger line of credit. 

There is only one point here I would 
like to inquire of Mr. Hutchins about. 
He states something about trade dis- 
counts. Do I understand, Mr. Hutchins, 
those are trade discounts or cash dis- 
counts? 

L. M. Hutchins:—The majority say they 
observed them as cash discounts. A good 
many of them considered they were 
taking the form of trade discounts. 

Henry Frank:—In the Northwest these 


possible 


large discounts, 8 and 10 percent, are 
given by us twice a month on settle- 
ments. We hold them strictly as cash 


discounts and we hold the payments very 
prompt. In fact, we have little stickers, 
and it a man sends in his remittance a 
few days past the time it is due, we 
attach a sticker to his statement. Pos- 
sibly the first time, if it is only a few 
days past, we will permit him to have it, 
but we try to hold those discounts strictly 
to cash. 

President Greiner:—I would like to hear 
this valuable re- 


from any one else on 
port. 

L. M. Hutchins:—Will you bear with 
me a moment? All the gentlemen on 
the floor have raised a point generally 


as to an expense account. You are aware 


that the income tax department has 
something to say about that. That is 
why I made the statement as I did. I 


didn’t want to put it into the report and 
have it published with the report. When 
experts handle our income tax, they often 
take out of the expense accounts certain 
items and sometimes add to the items 
that come to their notice. It is a very 
difficult matter to follow _a system of 
accounting by the Harvard bureau or a 
committee of our own and then sit in 
with the income tax department and have 
your private ledger look like the same 
ledger when they get through with it 
That is what I am driving at. 

B. Gilmer:—I want to ask one ques- 
of Mr. Frank to obviate misunder- 
standing that may possibly follow his 
remarks. I understood him to say in 
the Northwest they gave 8 and 10 percent 
cash discounts for settlements twice a 
month. Of course, that doesn’t apply to 
everything you sell. I bring that point 
up because out of this meeting might go 
a misunderstanding if you don’t amplify 


tion 


that. wa ; 
Henry Frank:—That is a_limited_list, 
a selected list of proprietary items. Eight 


percent means 8 percent on any quantity; 
10 percent applies in half dozen or full 
dozen lots. 

B. B. Gilmer:—I thought 
should 


it was that 


but I thought you state it. 


Discussion by Mr. Davis 


Roblin H. Davis:—I want to bring one 
point to the attention of the gentlemen 
here. I am sorry that the chairman of 
this committee didn’t extend his remarks 
a little further on the subject of the 
Federal Reserve System. As you are 
aware there is a system which forms the 
bulwark of our domestic financial sys- 
tem today. You may not be aware that 
that is perhaps not the only one, but one 
of the very few government agencies 
which at the present time is practically 
entirely divorced from politics. 

[ just wanted to interpose myself here, 
Mr. Chairman, to say to you gentlemen 
that as business men relying very largely 
on a sound financial structure in this 
country for your profits, you should:make 
it your business to study the Federal Re- 
serve System and be prepared to defend 
it against what will develop in the next 
six or eight months and that will be a 
very definite attempt to discontinue the 
system. 

President Greiner:—May we hear from 
some one else? 

Charles Gibson:—I haven’t heard any 
one comment on mercantile agencies. I 
think Mr. Hutchins has hit the nail on 
the head squarely there. We can re- 
member the time when the managers of 
our mercantile agencies used to be useful 
members of our society and citizens of 
the town to whom we could go and confer 
and talk things over. Now they seem to 
put themselves on a commercial basis 
entirely, and we hardly know who the 
managers are. They are some cheap help, 
I suppose, of some kind that we never 
see. The result is we get no service 


way, 
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whatever. Mr. Hutchins is exactly rigat 
in that point. 

President Greiner:—That is very fine, 
Mr. Gibson. I am glad you brought that 
out. 

Is there someone If any of you 
have anything in your system and want 
to talk about this, now is the chance. 
If not, probably Mr. Hutchins will have 
something to say as closing discussion of 
this paper. 

L. M. Hutchins: 


to say. 
The Instalment Plan 


‘ -I want to ask a question 
regarding instalments. The fixture busi- 
ness and soda fountain business are fast 
becoming part of the drug business. 
tendency is to give very excessive 
on such sales. In some instances 
have twenty-four months’ time on soda 
fountains with possibly a small cash pay- 
ment, and sometimes no cash payment 
at all. I want to ask what is the gen- 
eral policy of-druggists in this associa- 
tion as to the time extended on such 
sales, do they limit them to twelve 
months’ time or twenty-four months’ 
time or is there some intermediate time? 


else? 


I have nothing further 


Cc, F. Barton:- 


Also, what is the amount of the cash 
payment that is demanded on a sale of 
that character? I would like to hear 
from some of the members on that 
question. 

President Greiner:—Mr. Hutchins can 


answer that. 

L. M. Hutchins:—I hesitated to accept 
the invitation of the chairman to close 
this, and it reminds me of the old days 
when I belonged to a debating society 
in which the affirmative had the chance 
to close. 

Two or 
I said a 
expense 
whoever 


have arisen, as 
regard to the 
reiterate that 
consideration 
wonderful 
so much, 


things 
ago, in 


three 
moment 
account. May I 
takes this into 
(and Mr. Andrews has done 
work) must be governed not 
or not entirely I would say, by their 
own viewpoint as regards the final ex- 
pense account to be spread as a per- 
centage on the total sales, but they must 
take into ccnsideration what the Federal 
government in the income tax depart- 
ment, or otherwise, does. You have two 
statements staring an expert in the face 
I know some houses that make two or 
three statements at the end of the year; 
books, for the 


one according to the one 
stockholders and one for the income 
tax department. (Laughter). That is 


liable to confuse a man if they take him 
into court. 

In regard to fixtures and the instal- 
ment plan on fixtures, Mr. Barton, may I 
boast just enough to say Grand Rapids 


has the two largest store fixing manu- 
facturers in the United States? am 
acquainted with every member of the 


faculty of both institutions and have been 
for a good many years. We handle fix- 
tures extensively. The rule is this:—25 
percent upon installation, or say 10 per- 
cent with order and 15 percent upon in- 
stallation,.and twenty-four months‘ time 


for the balance which is divided into 
twenty-four notes for equal payments 
for twenty-four months. There are con- 
ditions in which that is cut down to 


eighteen months where the party desires 
it, and there are instances where that 
is stretched to thirty-six months, de- 
pending upon the location and the possi- 


bilities. When you come to deal with 
your party, I take the position that 
whether it is twelve, eighteen, twenty- 


four or thirty-six months, it depends upon 
you and your party. In other words, if 
you have a man who buys an outfit from 
you and you are convinced that he can’t 
pay for it in twenty-four months, you 
do him an injury and you do yourself an 
injury if you insist that he pay it in 
that time. If you have got any capital, 
you had better give him the time in 
which he can successfully pay it out. 
If you sell the merchandise on a certain 
good liberal percentage, when he gets 
through, don’t be sore about it. That is 
the rule. 

Cc. P. Barton:—You retain a lien on it? 

L. M. Hutchins:—The practice recom- 
mended is called the title contract. We 
call it the condition sales agreement. 
have it printed according to a draft made 
by our own attorney, and then we have 
the serial notes. When one note is paid 
and the interest on that note is paid, 
that particular note becomes a receipt for 


itself and the interest. Of course, each 
note has a little more interest. It is a 
little to the disadvantage of the seller, 


but it works out very nicely for the indi- 
vidual. 
S. D. Andrews:—I would like to ask Mr. 


Hutchins if he accepts payments on an 
open account secured by an additional 
sales contract after the man has be- 


come past due on his open account, or 
do you apply payments sent in possibly 
in payment of a note to the open account 
if it becomes past due? We have that 
trouble in the Northwest a great deal 
where we finance a man on a fixture job 
and afterwards give him credit on open 
account. He becomes past due, then the 
question arises whether further payments 
which he might be able to make should 
be applied on his delinquent fixture notes 
or to his past due account. 

L. M. Hutchins:—On his past due ac- 
count. I would not do otherwise unless 


I had an exceptionally good reason, be- 
cause I would be losing six percent on 
the past due balance, or whatever the 


bank rate is, and the past due balance 
with him will offset the interest entirely 
and I would be operating without interest. 
That isn’t good business. It is done once 
in awhile, but it isn’t good business just 
the same. 

President Greiner:—Has anyone 
anything to bring up? 


Scholarship in Trade 


Dr. F. L. Humphreys:—Some one has 
just said something about scholarship in 
business. I think I can say something 
from experience. After having lived the 
life ot a scholar and gentleman for some 
forty years, I fell heir to a business, and 
I wondered how far scholarship would go 
in business. I haven't found from my 
own experience of four years that it went 
very far. 

The first thing that I did was to write 
some advertisements. I had been writing 
Pnglish for years and had published a 
considerable number of books which had 


else 


earned for me various degrees from uni- 
versities and a few foreign decorations. 
When I wrote those advertisements, I 
thought they were concise, intelligent 
appealing, and truthful. My business as- 
sociates said they read mighty well but 
were too scholarly. They said “my adver- 
tisements didn’t have the punch. Well, I 
had to learn something about punch and 
I wrote more advertising. é 
You can approach this business prob- 
lem in several ways. Years ago it was 
said that if an Englishman and a French- 
man and a German were asked to write 
a thesis on a hippopotamus, the French- 


man would go to all the libraries and 
gather data and wr.te a very splendid 


thesis on the hippopotamus; the English- 
man would buy himself an outfit and go 
into the jungles of Africa and study the 
beast close at hand and make a sketch 
of it and shoot a few and stuff them and 
bring them home and write an essay on 
the hippopotamus which would be very 
illuminating and very fruitful, but the 
German would sit down at his desk with 
his stein and his pipe and would evolve 
a hippopotamus that far surpassed the 


hippopotamus of either the practical 
Englishman or the theoretical French- 


man. 
When I inherited this business founded 
nearly a hundred years ago and still in 
good running order, I didn’t know any- 
thing about it. I had been a professional 
man. I had lived on the so-called “higher 
planes” of thought. I found there were 
so many ways of approaching business 
problems. One was the theoretical way; 
the psychology of business, and study it 
from the German idea. There was the 
practical way of going down to the bot- 
tom. Then there was the other way of 
sitting at your desk and getting the ‘em- 
ployes around and absorbing from them. 
The first thing I did was to go around 
and raise the wages of everybody be- 
cause they seemed to me to be much too 
low. (Applause.) The stockholders said 
that I would ruin the business. But I 





doubled the output and got the good will 
and co-operation of all employes, so after 
all { didn’t make such an awful mistake. 

It was said here a moment ago that the 
only way to run the business right was to 
follow the old accustomed rules; that the 
druggist Knew all about the drug busi- 
ness, and that every mariufacturer knew 
all about the manufacturing business, and 
so on all the way through. 

But very recently a new star has ap- 
peared over the horizon, and the accepted 
business methods of years have been 
revolutionized, and all by a man who has 
deciared that history is bunk, and con- 


fused Matthew Arnold, the poet, with 
Benedict Arnold, the traitor, and shown 
a profound ignorance of so-called book- 


learning. He has recently issued a book 
supporting his new ideas, and I would 
advise all of you to read it. He has just 
started a five-day week of eight hours a 


ay. 
Might not a man appear in the drug 
business and do all this? We want new 
blood and new ideas to “carry on.”’ Per- 
haps the sooner we forget the idea that 
scholarship is going to do very much for 
business the better. As a scholar I have 
at least learned that you have got to get 
down to the people, and then follow with 
the punch! 
President Greiner:—Has anybody else 
anything to say? 
Woods Caperton has an announcement 
make, 
(Announcement by Mr. Caperton.) 
President Greiner:—The last speaker 
was Dr. Humphreys, of Humphreys’ 
Homeopathic Medicine Company. 


to 


Dr. Humphreys:—The last of the 
Mohicans. 

President Greiner:—Some one else 
might want to say something on this 
paper of Mr. Hutchins. 

If not, we will ask Dr. Newcomb to 


make some announcements. 
(Announcement by Secretary Newcomb.) 


RS ag Greiner :—The report of the committee on credits and collections, L. M. 
utchins, chairman, will be referred to the board of control, if there are no objections. 


The 
chairman. 

(Chairman 
follows) :— 


Faxon read the report of 


next is the report of the committee on 


proprietary goods, H. D. Faxon, 


the committee on proprietary goods as 


Report of Committee on Proprietary Goods 


Since our last report conditions in the 
proprietary field have not changed nota- 
bly except in those sections loosely de- 
scribed as the Mississippi and Missouri 
River valleys and the Pacific Coast. In 
these areas there has been a marked in- 
crease in the amount of discount allowed 
by wholesalers for cash payments for 
proprietary articles, medicinal and toilet, 


the manufacturers of which lack deter- 
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mination to maintain prices either at re- 
tail or wholesale. 

There has been continued spread of 
chain drug stores, and apparently no 
weakening of existing stores nor of indi- 
vidual aggressive cutters. 

The P. A. T. A. of Canada has been 
organized under the guidance of Sir Will- 
iam Glyn-Jones and is functioning as a 
going concern. 

Advocates of national legislation in the 
interest of stabilized prices find encour- 
agement in the prospects for the passage 
in the near future of the Capper-Kelly 
bill or some similar measure. 

The necessity of wholesalers paying 
their salesmen on a basis of the sales of 
profitable proprietaries has found in- 
creased recognition. 

Those manufacturers of meritorious and 
well advertised proprietaries who have in- 
telligently and sincerely worked with 
their selected distributors are achieving 
pleasing results, while the insincere or un- 
substantial manufacturers and _ those 
whose products for different reasons are 
becoming obsolete or who, unprepared or 
with feeble wills, undertook to profit by 
the use of selected distributors are re- 
ceiving less assistance by aggressive 
wholesalers. 

There has been by some strong manu- 
facturers of nationally advertised prod- 
ucts adoption of a policy of differential 
discounts, realizing its economy and its 
practicability, giving to those wholesalers 
who earn it a liberal margin and to non- 
service jobbers a lesser discount. 

Retailers generally are taking a keen 
interest in the question of price mainte- 
nance, the chains and aggressive cutters 





indicating their interest against it by full- 
page advertising appeals to the public 
when last a fair-price bill was before the 
national Congress. 

There has been among our members a 
rapidly growing acceptance of the fact 
that the wholesaler cannot prosper unless 
the independent retailer also prospers. 
The mainn interests of the wholesaler and 
the independent retailer are identical; 
their prosperity depends upon their apbil- 
ity to work together in a spirit of co- 
operation along common lines of progres- 
sive and economical merchandising. 


Independent Retailer Holds Key 


The independent retailer holds the key 
to our success. He is the factor in which 
perforce we are most concerned, and to 
gain his co-operation demands sacrifice of 
time, generous thought and diligent work, 
for many at present are interested only in 
today’s small savings and immediate 
profits. 

The number of proprietary products of- 
fered the public continues to increase, 
thus adding to the necessary detail of 
operation, to the expense account and in- 
creasing the hazard of loss through obso- 
lesence. 

It becomes increasingly difficult for the 
small manufacturer to successfully mar- 
ket his preparations. 

There is a well defined tendency toward 
amalgamation of successful proprietary 
manufacturers into strong groups, whose 
advertising bills run into millions and 
whose stocks are widely distributed to the 
public. This development demands con- 
sideration of distributors. 

Direct sellling to retailers has 
somewhat curtailed by the heavy dis- 
counts offered by wholesalers, but this 
change in the course of the flow of pro- 
prietaries offers little advantage to whole- 
salers, due to the lack of appreciable 
profit in such transactions. 

The practice of the frequent turnover of 
stock has been overdone in some sections. 
Retailers settling accounts monthly often 
buy the same product several times dur- 
ing that period. 

One large wholesaler, formerly aggres- 
sive in price cutting, has passed out of 
the picture. 

While progress has been made since our 
last report, it would be untrue, as yet, to 
report conditions as other than chaotic 
and demoralized, although hopeful signs 
continue to appear. 

The position of the wholesale drug 
trade, as reported by the Federal Reserve 
Board, is full of encouragement. While it 
must be remembered that these reports 
are made up of factors far from inclu- 
sive (for all wholesalers do not report), 
yet they are of interest and include en- 
couraging indications. 

Statistics made by the board from re- 
ports of sales from wholesalers in gro- 
ceries, meats, dry goods, shoes, hardware 
and drugs show that the average per- 
centage of monthly sales (based on 1919 
sales as a standard) is for the first 
seven months of 1925 81 percent of the 
sales of 1919, while sales of reporting 
wholesale druggists for this period show a 
percentage of 119; no other trade makes 
a record in any way comparable to that 
of the wholesale druggist, the nearest ap- 
proach being the hardware wholesalers, 
whose average was 96 percent. 

In the light of such figures we should 
congratulate ourselves upon our good 
fortune and bend our efforts to retain 
this large volume and to sO manage our 
affairs as to take from its flow, through 
our individual houses, a reasonable profit. 


Revolution in Distribution 


Babson last month published the state- 
ment that “A revolution is taking place 
in wholesale and retail distribution.” The 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter articles 
carry a similar message. As a body, we 
do not give assent to these pronounce- 
ments; as individuals, some concur, some 
dissent. The question of the truth or un- 


been 
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truth is one of rather large proportions 
to this association. 

For the healthy continuance of the as- 
sociation as a whole, must we not seek 
unanimity of ideas and action on its 
fundamental principles? 

May we not concede that this wholesale 
drug business cannot permanently endure 
without a general recognition of the basic 
necessity of uniformity in selling terms 
and discounts? 

This association cannot successfully 
promote a policy of distributing propri- 
etaries until such a time as finds most of 
its members in accord as to a policy. We 
have at present strong wholesale houses, 


guided by men who believe that their 
problems are local and unique, which 
problems they feel must be solved by 


methods which may be detrimental to the 
interests of their neighboring and friendly 
competitors. 

The extreme discounts now being of- 
fered widely have developed some criti- 
cism from wholesalers in territories where 
only normal discounts are openly allowed, 
and the harmony requisite to a successful 
national organization is being endan- 
gered. 

What steps may we as members of this 
association take which will make for in- 
creased service to the trade and the pub- 
lic, which will promote our own stability, 
prosperity and continuing growth? 

Due to the enactment of specific laws 
and the development of a line of judicial 


decisions, we are estopped from certain 
obviously necessary co-operative agree- 
ments. 


We may, however, if so inclined, amal- 


gamate business in areas where now 
there are more distributors than are 
needed to most economically distribute 


proprietaries and other drug merchandise. 

We may, if we see fit, bid for good will 
among retailers by spreading stock in 
these combinations among independent 
retailers. The economic tendency of the 
age is unquestionably in the direction of 
larger and larger units. 

We can, and your committee believes 
we should, work closely in supporting our 
legislative committee in its efforts to put 
through Congress a_ fair-merchandising 
bill, bearing in mind that legislation is an 
expedient rather than a panacea. What 
better insurance could manufacturers of 
nationally advertised products have to 
protect them in the years to come? Cut 
prices are destroying good will among 
their distributors, as is easily determin- 
able in the larger centers. 

As the independent dealer suffers more 
and more through the intrusion of mail 
order houses, and cut rate druggists in 
metropolitan areas, he will lose his in- 
terest in unprotected nationally adver- 
tised goods and there can be no question 
but that the nationally advertised product 
made by a manufacturer who does not 
protect his price will seriously suffer. 

We can and should work more intelli- 
gently and more vigorously in the in- 
terest of those manufacturers who use 
us as their selected distributors. 

We can and should pay our salesmen 
for selling certain protected profitable 
proprietaries. 

We can refuse to pay our salesmen for 
taking orders for proprietaries which are 
not protected and which it does not pay 
us to sell. 

We should educate every wholesaler to 
place the responsibility for demoralized 
conditions squarely on the shoulders of 
the manufacturers who fail to distinguish 
between real wholesalers and other types 
to whom he allows full compensation for 
non-wholesaling services. We do not 
need so much to attack unfriendly manu- 
facturers but rather to disregard and 
neglect, to supersede and efface through 
the steadfast development of the products 
of those who will work with us. Co- 
operation with friends, non-co-operation 
with others. 

We must recognize the fact that many 
chains and aggressive cutters now desire 
the elimination of large discounts at 
wholesale and a restoration of the one 
and two percent cash discount. 


Chain-Store Propaganda 


Chain stor~ propaganda includes gener- 
ous sounding arguments as to the oppor- 
tunities offered the independent retailer, 
through the use of his personality, his 
scientific knowledge, his use of capital 
for credit purposes, his development of 
new items, odd items and high priced 
luxuries, but that branch of the trade 
which permits itself to be throttled or 
put to sleep on luxuries while the chains 
gather unto themselves a monopoly in 
the distribution of staple commodities, 
deserves to pass on to its long rest. 

That the manufacturer of nationally 
advertised proprietaries fails to see the 
menace to him of the chain store develop- 
ment is interesting. The time rapidly 
approaches when the manufacturers will 
be at the mercy of the chain store buyer 
with his possibilities in the way of sub- 
stitution. The interests of the large pro- 
prietor of today lie definitely with those 
of the independent retailer. Will he 
see it? 

We can see to it that retailers in our 
own localities are well organized. The 
wholesaler who fears the developments of 
buying clubs out of organization acknowl- 
edges his unfitness to lead. 

We must develop in our communities 
relations with the trade so close that we 
all may work efficiently for the fair, 
friendly manufacturer and all may for- 
get the products of those manufacturers 
who are unfair, unfriendly and disin- 
terested. 

We may call the attention of our coun- 
try customers to the cut prices of pro- 
prietaries in metropolitan centers, and 
also and particularly to the full prices 
advertised by cut-raters on certain pro- 
prietaries manufactured by certain manu- 
facturers who insist legally that their 
resale prices be respected by all. 

We must take a strong, positive stand 
with the retailer in his fight for fair 
prices, help him with his window dis- 
plays, counter displays and advertising 
for the products of the friendly manu- 
facturer, encourage him to adopt a course 
that will preserve for him a margin of 
profit on proprietaries. We can forget 
the advertising matter of proprietaries 
whose makers are not interested in the 
profit of his distributors. 


There is, with the multiplicity and 


duplication of proprietary articles (ninety- 
pastes and washes), 
an op- 


four tooth powders, 


a needless economic waste and 
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portunity for us to concentrate our efforts 
on those products which offer value to 
the consumer as well as protection and 
profit to the retailer and to us. 


With over-production and 
pressure of distribution, the ability to 
select was never more demanded. We 
must compare and select, our manufac- 
turers and our customers, our methods 
and our policies. 

We should, too, it seems to your com- 
mittee, give publicity to the methods used 
by publishers of newspapers and maga- 
zines. hese trades use selected dis- 
tributors wisely. Cut prices have no part 
in their scheme of business. It is our 
duty to impress upon makers of our pro- 
prietaries the good point in their prac- 
tices. 

We must suppor 
mittee on education 
of scientific research 
future, the roads of 


consequent 


the work of our com- 
for along the paths 
will follow, in the 
distribution. Manu- 
factur.ng has been developed to a high 
degree of efficiency, but distribution is 
chaotic. Its successful development must 
be accomplished by study based on re- 
search. 

It is perhaps worthy of noting that on 
August 10 the advertising and educa- 
tional fund of the National Confectioners’ 
Association (an association of manufac- 
turers) totaled $653,189, its president 
stating that business was far from satis- 
factory and that it was not going to grow 
any better automatically, that he thought 
that the greatest opportunity to improve 
conditions and profits lay in the co-opera- 
tive advertising and educational work. 

Attention should be called to the work 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and the formation of a joint 
trade relations committee, composed of 
one influential member of each trade, 
each of the members of the committee 
will be a key man in developing in his 
particular trade a jo'nt trade relations 
committee to include manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers. 

We should continue to give publicity to 
the report of your proprietary commit- 
tee published last year on distribution. 

Much more we might say, but we real- 
ize that “Generalization in advocacy or 
in criticism” seldom leads to specific ac- 
tion. Perhaps this is one of the occa- 
sions and one of the times indicated in 
the old saying, “‘The least said, the sooner 
mended,”’ and there is wisdom, too, in a 
sentence of Joseph Conrad’s, “Every sort 
of shouting is a transitory thing, it is 
the grim silence of facts that count.” 


President Greiner:—We have had an 
excellent report from the committee on 
proprietary goods. We expected a good 
report, and we received it. 

I am going to ask George B. Evans to 
open the discussion on this report. 


Discussion by Mr. Evans 


George B. Evans:—This is a surprise 
to me. I had only supposed that dis- 
cussions were made on reports that were 
seen, but I haven’t had a chance to see 
it. In fact, I would refuse to discuss it 
if I had to discuss the report as a whole. 


It is a most admirable report and not 
very much is to be added, but I don’t 
like to discuss anything that I am not 


interested in, and for that reason I would 
like to divide it. I would like to call 
part of it the report of the committee on 
undesirable proprietaries, and the other 
part the desirable proprietaries, and it is 
the desirable proprietaries section that I 
want to discuss, if I want to say anything 
at all 

I think perhaps we spend too much 
time worrying about something that we 
don’t make any money on, and I am sure 
we are al) here to make a reasonable 
profit and we are going to try to develop 
ways and means of selling more non- 
profits, and I am not prepared to discuss 
that part at all. I think we have distinct 
obligations, particularly at this time, to 
use every effort we can to co-operate 
with the proprietary manufacturers, or 
any other manufacturer who is really sin- 
cere in wanting us to make a legitimate 
profit on the merchandise we handle. 

I have no fight with any manufacturer 
who is not anxious and does not want our 
service. Certainly we can’t criticise him 
if he wants to do business in any other 
shouldn’t be 


way. For that reason we 
interested in anything he has to offer. 
There are manufacturers, and many of 


are really sincere in feeling 
that they need our co-operation. They 
have proven that. I think to a large ex- 
tent we have proven to them that we are 
interested in trying to do something for 
them. It is quite surprising how little 
some of them expect us to do. We only 
have just about so much energy we can 
use in this world, and it strikes me that 
the thing for us to use is the construc- 
tive thing and the thing that will get us 
somewhere. For that reason I would like 
to forget all these unprofitable parts of 
the business and let them take care of 
themselves. 

If I am going to discuss the report at 
all, L would urge a study of that part of 
the report in relation to working with the 
retailer. Many of you know what can be 
accomplished with retailers if you actu- 
ally show an interest in their welfare. 
Almost any man is human. If you go to 
him and show him that it is possible for 
him to make a profit, perhaps get a few 
of them together and get them acquainted 
when they haven’t spoken to each othe: 
in the same town for years, and then find 
that they are human, just good fellows 


them, who 


and honest, they can settle any differ- 
ences they may have and accomplish 
something. If you do that you can al- 


interested in the things 
in because you have 
proven to them that you have an inter- 
est in what they are doing. I have heard 
many instances during the last year 
where this kind of work has been done. 
Almost automatically those same retailers 
have taken an interest in the things that 
the wholesaler wanted them to take an 
interest in, and I know of many cases 
(at least many manufacturers have told 
me who are interested in this) that have 
been of particular benefit to them and 
they have gotten very close co-operation. 

Some of these things have been done 
in the matter of window displays. Many 
jobbers have not only taught the retail- 
ers how to make better displays, but 
incidentally taught them the kind of mer- 
chandise to use, and you will find in re- 
tail stores today quite a different situa- 


ways get them 
you are interested 


tion than you found five or ten years ago. 
Retailers have learned not to use valuable 
window display space to lose money on. 
They think it is valuable in these days 
to use that space for something that they 
can make a profit on, and many whole- 
salers are today supporting a window 
display department and it is quite sur- 
prising to know how many retailers in 
those territories where they really do 
something for them will turn over to them 
the use of their windows to put in any- 
thing they please. 

I would like to urge, first, forgetting 
the unprofitable business and then going 
to work showing a real, active interest. 
It will take some time, but I think you 
will find in the end that it is most valu- 
able time. I am sure if you do that you 
will have every retailer doing the things 
you want done, and some of the unde- 
sirables will change their minds and want 
to be desirable. 

President Greiner:—We will now 
from W. J. Schieffelin on this paper. 


Discussion by Mr. Schieffelin 


W. J. Schieffelin, jr.:—Like Mr. Evans, 
I didn’t know until a few minutes before 
hearing Mr. Faxon’s comprehensive and 
concise summary of our most serious 
problem that I was going to discuss it, 
so I can’t give a comment based on any 
previous study but would like to give two 
ideas that have come to me in listening 
to the last two reports, both of whicno 
largely deal with the same problem. 

The first specific detail Mr. Hutchins 
mentioned is the returned goods evil. I 
agree with him that I can’t see any re- 
duction in that item of waste and expense 
to all of us. As his report went on, and 
4 mention it here because return of pro- 
prietary goods are a great part of that 
evil, he mentioned the turn over orders 
which we receive. Now I believe most 
of you would agree that we would all be 
sorry to see manufacturers of staple 
items let up on the very active and able 
co-operation that they are today giving us 
through their salesmen in turning over to 
us orders, some of which we never even 
ship. I know that we should be sorry to 
lose that volume of business, and we 
appreciate what manufacturers are doing 
because it is a mutual thing, the manu- 
facturers realize that we stand the bad 
debts as well as other minor troubles, but 
there is one trouble on that kind of busi- 
ness that I do think could be eliminated, 
and it is a problem for the local asso- 
ciations, and that is a refusal to accept 
the return. of goods which have been sold 
on turnover orders. That might make 
it a little harder for the manufacturers’ 
salesmen getting the turnover orders, but 
in the long run it would be good business 
for all three of us. 

The second idea I got from both Mr. 
Hutchins’s and Mr. Faxon’s reports re- 
fers to that paragraph of Mr. Faxon’s 
where he says new manufacturers and 
new proprietary articles are being foisted 
on the trade and the public in increasing 
numbers every day. 

I have felt for some time that it is 
an important part of our service to the 
retailer and the public to preserve them 
from goods which have the promise of 
failure. Every one of us has had that 
problem of talking to an inventor or a 
manufacturer who knows his product is 
going to be an immediate success and 
the greatest one that ever occurred in 
business. We have had different ways of 
handling that, and we have all of us 
made mistakes, and we have all of us had 
the sorrow of having to take back goods. 
In addition to the sorrow I feel that that 
sort of thing very definitely puts our 
good will w.th our customers who trust 
us and who trust our judgment in jeop- 
ardy. Now Mr. Hutchins suggested that 
we find out the financial responsibility 
of such new manufacturers. How are 
we going to do it? I have never yet 
asked one of those people for a certified 
balance sheet of the condition of his com- 
pany. I am certain that many I have 
talked to would fee) desperately insulted 
by being asked that, ‘ 


hear 


but unless I find 
some reason against it in subsequent dis- 
cussion or talks with some of you at this 
convention, I am going to try it on, ex- 
plaining to the manufacturer that when 
we push his goods that the customer 
knows nothing about and that we know 
nothing about, we are using a valuable 
part of our good will, and we have been 
fooled so many times he has got to suffer 
for the sins of people he knows nothing 
about, and if he expects our co-operation, 
as he leads us to believe him to be reput- 
able, he will find it very easy to give us 
a statement certified to by a public ac- 
countant who is well known. I know we 
aren’t going to see some of those fel- 
lows come into our place again, and 
think that is going to help one part of 
our service and one of our greatest diffi- 
culties. 


Discussion by Mr. Hutchins 


L. M. Hutchins:—Mr. Schieffelin has 
raised a couple of questions, and it is 
not my object to dispute him or antag- 
onize him but just to throw out a little 
experience. 

In the first place, as to the return of 
merchandise, both on turnover orders and 
regular returned goods, let me ask you to 
do one thing. You try for thirty days 
writing each individual customer from 
whom you have a turnover, stating to 
him that you have the order to be shipped 
with his next drug bill and state to him 
plainly the terms and that they are not 
subject to return and see how many of 
them will cancel them. You try it. 

As to the responsibility of manufac- 
turers or promoters, I am going to differ 
with you in that I have never failed yet 
to find out, and I will say one thing more 
without antagonizing any manufacturer, 
that I have a prohibition on our two 
buyers that they shall not embark on any 


new line until it has passed the inspec- 
tion of my credit department. It is easy 
enough. It can be done. 


President Greiner:—We will hear from 
c. S. Martin, who has had more to do 
with proprietaries than any other member 
we have. Mr. Martin. 


Discussion by Mr. Martin 


Cc. S. Martin:—The excellent report of 
Mr. Faxon, and the many similar fine re- 
ports he has given this association, have 
dealt with facts which are incontro- 
vertible, but unfortunately I come from 
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a section where these problems do not 
exist, due to the benefits we have derived 
from our local organization. It is, there- 
fore, very surprising to me in a way, and 
I don’t think that I can make any sug- 
gestions for their improvement. 

There is one custom in the proprietary 
medicine business which I consider as be- 
ing very objectionable and which has not 
been mentioned in the report, and that is 
the matter of free goods. Proprietary 
medicines have always been sold at uni- 
form list prices at least, and it is pre- 
sumed that the same price exists all over 
the country, whereas today under the 
system of free goods it is very frequently 
the case that the retailer is buying his 
goods at a very much lower price than 
the wholesale distributor, bringing about 
a very demoralizing condition. 

I think we ought to make an effort with 
the manufacturers to discontinue, or, at 
least minimize, this growing tendency to 
give free goods to the extent of from 5 to 
20 percent n direct sales to the retail 
dealer or sales through the wholesale 
distributor. Most of our trouble, it seems 
to me, comes from brokers in proprietary 
medicines who operate at a very little ex- 
pense. They are able to buy excess stocks 
from the retailer at ridiculously low prices 
and especially if we adopt the suggestion 
here that these goods are not returnable 
to the wholesale distributor. In many 
cities the wholesale distributor must com- 
pete with these prices. 

Then again, I want to call attention 
to an experience which I am having and 
which has not been mentioned. So many 
of us wholesale distributors have care- 
lessly allowed the retail dealer to return 
to us for credit merchandise which has 
been bought either through our own sales- 
men or through the representatives of the 
manufacturers to such an extent that the 
manufacturers’ salesmen, those in perfect 
working accord with our own salesmen, 
are representing to the trade that the 
wholesale distributor will relieve the buyer 
of any excess stock, or will exchange any 
unsalable sizes for salable sizes, and the 
merchant, the retail merchant, has bought 


these goods, I find, frequently on sucn 
representation of the seller. I think we 
ought to take account of it and bring 


these men to understand that sales are 
Sales and the goods are not returnable. 

I can say that in the last six months 
it has been a frequent occurrence for re- 
tail dealers to call me up by telephone 
and ask me what I will give for proprie- 
tary medicines which they have bought, or 
expect to buy, because they understand 
through the salesmen of the manufacturer 
that I will buy these goods from them 
at the same price I have generally paid 
to the manufacturer. That is not an 
extraordinary case, but is of frequent oc- 
currence. It seems to me something should 
be done to counteract that growing tend- 
ency on the part of the salesmen, or the 
manufacturers, taking advantage of the 
situation as he finds it to make such con- 
ditions possible. 

I don’t know that I can say anything 
about discounts because we have in our 
part of the country for the last thirty- 
five or forty years that accord amongst 
the wholesale distributors whereby we 
have so far averted the evils that have 
been reported by Mr. Faxon. It may not 
be very long, however, before we will 
face the same condition, and the facts 
that have been reported are, of course, 
very interesting to us. In order that I 
may properly meet them when the time 
comes, I have taken the forethought to 
act upon the suggestions of Mr. Evans, 
which I helieve is the most desirable 
thing for us to do. We must, in our 
sales conventions, distinguish what are 
profit lines and what are unprofitable 
lines of proprietaries. We must. not only 
by word of mouth and advice, do this but 
we must by practical application of the 
commissions to salesmen at the end of 
the month. I believe it is having its 
effect where they are being paid for 
selling profitable merchandise and are not 
paid for merchandise which simply sells 
itself and on which we are making no 
profit. I believe good will certainly fin- 
ally result. 

President Greiner:—Can we hear from 
some one else at this time? 


Discussion by Mr. Woodward 


H. R. Woodward:—Isn’t it a fact that, 
when a manufacturer guarantees the sale 
of a product to the retailer, the guaran- 
teeing of that sale would have a tendency 
to make the retailer return goods of a 
similar nature that have been on the 
market for quite a number of years? Has 
that ever been given any consideration 
by the jobber when he takes retail orders 
from the manufacturer? We have found 
in our experience that some of the re- 
tailers have returned the guaranteed 


‘ products along with other products of a 


similar nature that have not been guar- 
anteed. I don’t know whether I make 
myself quite clear, but reputable con- 
cerns have sold goods through the whole- 
sale jobbers on a guaranteed sales basis 
and at the end of the season the goods 
have been returned with other goods of a 
similar nature. 

President Greiner:—I suppose not many 


jobbers would accept orders on that 
basis. , 
H. R. Woodward:—Well, they have in 


a great many cases. ; ’ 
President Greiner:—It is not good busi- 





ness. ‘ p 
H. R. Woodward:—The principle of 
guaranteeing the sale of one item has 


a tendency of having the retailer assume 
that all other items of that nature are 
guaranteed and that they have a right 
to return them. We know that for a 
certainty. : 

President Greiner:—We have in the 
room Mr. Beardsley who is a proprietary 
manufacturer. 


Discussion by Mr. Beardsley 


A. H. Beardsley:—This is so sudden! 
I wish to state that I have been in the 
proprietary game so long that I hesitate 
to tell the exact figures. We had a dream 
in 1900 which was consummated in 1902 
of making our particular preparation sell 
at full price. It is possible that some of 
the older gentlemen here may remember 
that little scrap. I can remember very 
distinctly of having a wonderful session 
with the headliners and the strong men 
of the wholesale drug association at the 
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Congress hotel in Chicago where we lit- 
erally forced a full priced. plan down their 
throats and we followed that line for 
fourteen years 

I hesitate to tell you how much it cost 
us because I think you might think I 
Was exaggerating, but as you remember 
we had a contract with every wholesale 
and retail distributor in the United States. 
We marked our goods and followed them 
down to the ultimate consumer. We 
found that some of the wholesalers would 
slip a little and would furnish our goods 


to the aggressive cutter. However, most 
of them, like most proprietors and most 
retailers, were honest. But after four- 


teen years of strenuous full-price-protec- 


tion plan, the United States government 
put us out of that plan and sihce that 
time we have decided to let nature take 


her course. 

I thank you. 

President Greiner:—I see 
president of the Proprietary 
Mr. Blair, we would like to 


you. 
Discussion by Mr. Blair 


Frank A. Blair:—-Like these other gen- 
tlemen whe have spoken, I had no more 
expectation of being called upon to reply 
to these papers than Mr. Hutchins and 
Mr. Faxon had of being called on to read 
them; but unlike them I am just as far 
from being able to present any solution 
to this great problem as I was two years 
ago or three years ago or four years ago. 


Mr. Blair here, 
Association. 
hear from 


Like them, I think, my solution is just 
as huzy as theirs. I don’t know how it 
is possible to do anything with it. 

I first want to reply, though, to one or 


two points that were brought up by some 
of the speakers. 

Mr. Schieffelin, refusing returned goods: 
As a manufacturer who has distributed 
throvgh salesmen the greater part of my 
life in the medicine field, I think I can 
speak for every manufacturer who uses 
salesmen when I say that they are abso- 
lutely opposed to asking the jobber to 
take back any goods, and in many in- 
stances, in most instances (I think Mr 
Gibson wi!! agree with me, he is about 
as gray as I am) the manufacturer is 
oppused to taking them back from the 
jobber if the jobber will take them back 


from the retailer. 

In the company that I represent now, 
we advertise that the sale of our mer- 
chandise is guaranteed, and unlike the 


implication of one of the speakers, it does 
not mean that the goods are on consign- 
ment. The goods are sold on definite 
terms and due at a definite time whether 
sold through the jobber or direct; but If, 
for some reason, the man wants to get 
rid of the goods, if he will box them up 
and ship them back to us we will send 
him a check. We don’t want them shipped 
back to the jobber. I think—I must not 
make that statement as representing all 
proprietaries, but 1 make it as represent- 
ing our own group—that I represent the 
attitude of nearly all proprietors. 


New lines:—In 1906—I go back to 1906 
because that is the first time I remember 
a definite count of the number of pro- 
prietary manufacturers, and on the list 
today there are considerably less than 
one-half as many proprietary medicine 
manufacturers as there were in those 


days. The thing that has increased your 
proprietary problem, I think, is not pro- 
prietary medicines but proprietary toilets; 
proprietary medicines have not increased 
in number, although the volume of sales 
has increased. Years ago I went into a 
drug store in Illinois and counted on the 
man’s shelf 117 cough syrups. You can 
not count 117 cough syrups in a retail 
drug store today. They aren’t there. I 
don’t think they are not as many pro- 
prietary medicine manufacturers. That 

state as a positive fact. There are not 
as many. 


Mr. Schieffelin, if a manufacturer came 


to you to sell you a bill of goods, would 
you resent it, if you were a new jobber 
unknown, if he asked for a financial 
Statement? If he is a new man and un- 
known and resents your asking for a 
statement, better let him alone; there is 
something wrong about him. Why should 
he not give it? Demand it: get it. Do 
not do business unless he can make a 
clean showing. 


Free goods:—I don’t know, that is some- 
thing every manufacturer must hew out 
his own path on, work on his own plan, 
advertise in his own way and sell in his 
own way. If he chooses to use a free 
goods proposition, I have no right to 
criticize him. We have two or three of 
them in our organization. I don’t mean 
the association, I mean in our own group 
and we make them work. I don’t believe 
it ever bothered any of you. I 
believe you are ever asked to take any 
aspirin back; I don't think you are asked 
to take any diamond dyes back. 1 may 
be wrong on that. 

A guaranteed sale, I repeat, is not a 
question of placing goods on consign- 
ment, and I don’t think it is ever con- 
sidered so. I don’t believe you have had 
it brought to your attention that those 
items are placed on consignment. 

As to this other big question, the ques- 
tion of the service jobber, whom we sell 
and kow we sell, when we sell and on 
what terms. I don’t think the variety of 
conditions and terms on which you sell is 
less than the variety of conditions and 
terms on which we sell, and I will take 
Mr. Hutchins’s statement for my bible 
on that. Mr. Hutchins’s paper, inci- 
dentally, was one of the clearest and most 
concise statements I have ever heard 
made and was peculiarly Hutchinesque. 
To Mr. Hutchins and to Mr. Faxon I want 
to express my appreciation of the con- 
Sideration shown the manufacturers in 
this thing which is controversial, which 
is difficult 

I don’t want you 
that we 
talk of 
It is a 


to think, Mr. 
don’t think of this and we don’t 
it im season and out of season. 
sericus question. It is a serious 
question with the manufacturers that the 
jobber doesn’t get the right profit. It is 
a serious question that the retailer doesn’t 


Evans, 


get the right profit. If this discount that 
We pass on to the retailer was kept by 
him, he being the man that comes in 
direct contact with the consumer, he 
would be satisfied. He isn’t, however, 
anc he becomes a cutter. He disorgan- 





the whole factor of business. One 


don't. 
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man, two men, tiree men in Chicago 
will ruin the trade for all the retailers 
of Chicago, and one big cutter will ruin 
the trade of Albany. But how to pre- 


vent it, what to recommend as a remedy, 





I am not able to say; not a bit more able 
than is Mr. Faxon. 
You say:—‘‘Select your distributors 


carefully and distribute only through that 


select list... That will work out all right 
on a new item that is coming on the 
market, but we face a very different prop- 
osition when we take items that have been 
on the market for one hundred years 
with established distribution for one hun- 
dred vears in certain channels, and then 


We must pull them out of those channels 





and start all over again after one hun- 
dred years. We have got to look far 
enough ahead. We must be certain that 


we are not going to ruin our distribution, 
wholesale and retail, when we do it. 
That is the proposition we face in Canada 
w hen we go up there and start a P. A. 
. A. organization. We have a distribu- 
tion which has been established in Can- 
ada for fifty years and we are asked to 
change that. Well, we worked that 
around in such shape that we were able 
to start the organization without seriously 
affecting our methods of distribution and 
it is working along nicely. Of course it 
is too soon to say that it is going to be 
a success. We opened up on the twenty- 
eighth of August. It may interest you to 
know that up to this time there have been 
five men put on the stop list. The first 
was the largest chain store owner in Can- 
ada. He was on four days and came off. 
The next to go on was a combination of 


two wholesalers and one retailer, and 
later one department store was put on. 
I was in Montreal last Thursday, and 
none of these four names had been taken 
o 

But it is new. We don’t know yet. We 
have one suit already started against us. 
We have a government investigation 


that is hanging about our heads about so 
high (indiceting apout an inch of dis- 
tance) and that is coming right through. 
I don’t know what that is going to do. 
I am just telling you this as a piece of 
intormation 

I have been struck during this meeting 
with the list of the names of twenty men 
who have been in these meetings for a 
long, long time, but who don’t come back 
any more; also, that there are a number 
of new faces, young men, who are about 
to take their places. These younger men 
are perhaps quicker thinkers, more ven- 
turesoine, more versatile, quicker to act, 
and soinetimes just as quick to Le sorry 
for it: but I wonder if these ycunger 
men aren't going to bring to this thing 
some thought that may help us out. We 
have a little organization over here a 
short distance West and they are doing 
very nice business. We have in charge 
three young men. There is just five days 
difference in the ages of the three. I go 
out there once in a while. It is the most 
interesting thing I ever did in my life. 
Fach man comes with a list of sugges- 
tions about a yard long, and absolutely 
once in a while there is one that you can 
do something with, but we get the sug- 
gestions. Their minds are working. They 
will think further than we oldsters, and I 
think maybe there is something in that. 

There is a wish I want to express, I 
have no right to say it, but I hope it may 
be that the disposition which exists in a 
few centers to give larger Gacounts isn’t 
going to spread. I hope you men will do 
what you can to keep it within a certain 
limit. If there is anything we can do, or 
I can do, I would like to do it, but I 
simply have nothing to say. To lay it on 
the proprietors is not right; it isn’t all 
our fault. Perhapsif we all had had the 
knowledge we now have, if we had had 
that twenty-five years ago, either you or 
we, or both of us, perhaps we might be in 
a different position today. 

I want again to thank you 
for your consideration. You 
been most cordial and kind 
to my people and my 
particularly commend 
papers prepared by Mr. 
Faxon. Those, with addresses such as 
sarret Moxley gave us last year, cer- 
tainly are helping keep our people in 
line 

President Greiner :—Mr. 
in the audience. 
from him. 


gentlemen 
have always 
to me, and 
association, and I 
the character of 
Hutchins and Mr. 


‘ Auerbacher is 
We would like to hear 


Discussion by Mr. Auerbacher 


Louis J. Auerbacher:—As manufactur- 
ers of proprietaries perhaps our problem 
is quite a little different from other manu- 
facturers, but I wish to broadly state that 
the system of active co-operation with 
the service jobbers is one that means suc- 
cess to the manufacturer. I might say 
we handle a business running into sev- 
eral million dollars, with two people han- 
dling the entire order and warehouse bill- 


ing system. Why? We only have about 
three hundred accounts. For that matter, 
we don’t need a credit man. Our credit 


losses in ten years have not been a thou- 
sand dollars. You don’t increase your 
consumption by selling to Tom, Dick and 
Harry. 

You have got to be fundamentalists 
when you are a manufacturer, as well as 
an evolutionalist. A fundamentalist is 
one who doesn’t think he has sold any- 
thing until it is consumed. If the manu- 
facturers would realize that very funda- 
mental thing they would save themselves 
a lot of trouble and a lot of headaches. 
We get complete distribution in such large 
centers as St. Lou.s and two or three 
other cities, Chicago and San Francisco, 
and we have yet to hear that people 
can't get our product. The co-operation 
that jobbers give us is more than we ex- 
pect. We don't ask them to do much, but 
to see that our product is distributed in 
an intelligent way. We don’t want them 
to thank us, but we thank them for doing 





for us what they are and have done. 
President Greiner We would like to 
hear from Mr. Moxley on this. 
G. Barret Moxley:—I had hoped that 


I might be spared, particularly after read- 
ing the last paragraph of Henry’s address. 
Henry is a literary fellow who reads 
books, picks out trite sayings. and here 
he winds up that splendid report with the 
trite remark, “The least said, the soonest 
mended,” and probably directs particu- 
larly at some of us who have been talk- 


ing on proprietaries for so long, 
dom of Joseph Conrad's “Every 
shouting is a transitory thing, it is the 
grim silence of facts that counts.” I 
thought that was put directly at me be- 
cause last year after I remarked on 
Henry’s paper, he came to me and said, 
“Moxley, that was a good talk. It was 
really longer than my paper.” 

I am going to be brief because I have 
in mind a story that my wife put at me 
in motoring down: “Remember, you have 
broken loose and talked on several occa- 
sions and you want to bear in mind the 
remark of the little girl who recently was 
taken to church for the first time. 

“The minister of that particular church 
always made it a point to be at the back 


the wis- 
sort of 


of the church to bid the congregation 
good-bye, and as little Mary came out 
with her mother, he said, ‘Mary, I am 
so glad to have seen you here with your 
mother. I noticed you all through my 
sermon. You sat still, just as quiet as 
could be.’ 

“She said, ‘Yes, sir, thank you, but I 


couldn’t have stood it much longer. 


In considering Henry’s report of this 
year, it seems to me that we should read 
into it the report of last year, in which 
he gave us such a wonderful analysis 
of the business. It was filled with a note 
of optimism, in fact it seemed to me that 
Henry carried the optimism last year of 
the bartender who still keeps up his dues 
in the bartenders’ union. 

We have seen a realization of a few 
of the things that he hoped might be ac- 
complished, just a movement along that 
way Of course, not all of our manufac- 
turing friends have begun to move as 
rapidly along right lines as we think they 
might, in fact I heard some little time 
ago one of them being likened to the 
original of the slow motion picture. 


Just when and how we are going to 
get a complete solution of this problem 
is difficult to say. We have some men 
who have shown a preference for our par- 
ticular service and have compensated us 
for that service and they get splendid 
results. In nearly every instance men 
who have gone on the selective jobber 
plan express themselves as delighted with 
the results. We must not overlook the 
fact that to those men who make their 
products profitable to us is due the utmost 
co-operation on our part. 

I was anxious to hear my fellow states- 
man whom we regard so highly, Senator 
Hub Beardsley, talk this morning, but he 
wouldn’t let loose. I know that Hub, his 
brother and associates are giving a lot 
of thought to these problems. He said to 
me a few moments ago that he had had 
seventeen different ideas in the past year. 
Maybe, finally, if he keeps on thinking, he 
will bring us a solution for marketing 
his product on a profitable basis. For 
Hub is fertile in thought, and he will 
finally hatch some stabilizing plan, 
hope. The proprietor has complex prob- 
lems, too, we must all realize that they 
have a lot of troubles. I am impressed 
with the fact that many of them would 
like very much to stabilize their product. 
They realize that they must do that to 
hold the interest of the retailer and to 
hold the interest of the wholesaler. Pro- 
prietaries must produce a_ reasonable 
measure of profit to the dealers handling 
them Just how they are going to reach 


:—Is there anyone el 
are no objections, i 


President Greiner 
If not, and if there 


Mr. Bogart, 


Nominations 
F. E. Bogart:—Before I give my report, 
I am going to say that I wish Frank Blair 


had said to you that the greatest asset 
they have in carrying out plans of the 
P. A. T. A. in Canada is one man, Sir 


William Glyn-Jones. He knows that sub- 
ject from A to Izzard, there isn’t an argu- 


ment that any of you could think of 
that he hasn’t answered over and over 
again. You can’t drive him from it by 
any tactics you may pursue. I have 


wished, and I wish now, that it would be 
possible some day to get twenty-five or 
more of you men to come to Detroit, and 
I would undertake to get Sir William 
Glyn-Jones to come to Detroit and sit 
down and talk to you for two hours, for 
it takes two hours to cover it, and you 
would get a lesson in the economy of this 
situation that you don’t grasp at all. 
Maybe some day we can bring that about. 

Mr. President, the committee which you 


selected to nominate officers for the 
coming year deemed it their duty to con- 
sider not only the question of bringing 
before you candidates, but the job that 
President Greiner:—Under the rules, 
F. E. Bogart:—Mr. President, I move, 
the election. 


(The motion 
Ludwig Schiff:—I move 
men nominated to the 
(The motion 


the secretary 

various offces. 

was seconded and carried 
Secretary Newcomb:—I cast the unani 

lowing officers for the ensuing year (nan 
President Greiner:—I declare these mer 
(Secretary Newcomb made several at 
Secretary Newcomb:- 
Hope you will have a large 

With kind regards.—Edgar D. 
Here’s hoping that the 

that I am not with you. 
Sorry 


meeting 
Taylor. 
French Li 
all my 


in 
to 


meeting 
Regards 

be 
isa 


with 
letter fr 


impossible for me to 
President Greiner:—Here 
interest to each member: 
I expected to be in 
I remember with a great 
I wanted particularly to 
poss-ble. 
However, 
with my good 
did up there. 
While our 


you. 


French Lick 
deal of 
be with 


today to 
appreciatio 
you at this 


back from 


The 


turned 
i. -& 


misfortune 
friend, 


me 
Lilly. 


our house was 
for. 
soon as we 
3; never gone 
be on the job 


losses are great, 
We have much to be thankful 
in a beautiful way, and 
begin in earnest. Florida 
tell our friends that we will | 
business as usual. 


can 





chairman of the committee 


was seconded and carried. 


I have the follow 
and it 


friends.—F. C. 
Kindest 


greet 


storm 


The country 


backwards 
taking 


the complete solution is a little beyond 
us. As Henry has well said, some of us 
see the solution in certain territories 


where stabilizing measures have been well 
maintained and greatly appreciated by the 
retailers. 

Our good friend, Frank Blair, remarked 
that they didn’t have as many different 
discounts as we wholesalers. But Frank 
wants to bear in mind that where these 
varying discounts prevail, they are gen- 
erally, in fact, they are always impelled 
through a competitive condition that is 
produced by the proprietor through a lack 


of discrimination jin the selection of his 
distributors. 

Now there are some of us thinking 
about proprietaries and some of the 


manufacturers are beginning to feel that 
perhaps the proprietors should have more 
than one set of terms, a differential dis- 
count, compensating according to the 
service the jobbers or so-called “jobbers” 
render them. I somehow have a good 
deal of faith in that thought. There is 
a certain limited warehousing service 
that is certainly not as valuable to the 
proprietor as the type of complete service 
that we give them with 2,600 salesmen 
to carry the.r message, their advertising, 
their special deals in season, and so forth. 
Then don’t overlook the fact that we ex- 
tend credit on’ proprietaries estimated at 
exceeding $50,000,000. If it was not for 
that credit, your products, Hub, and the 
product of many of your allies ‘and com- 
petitors would not ‘be available to the 
consumer in this small town at the time 
that it is called for. 

Some one said something about the old 
line wholesaler being able to meet the 
competition of the short line limited serv- 
ice house through greater economies. 
tentlemen, it seems to me that in some 
of our houses we have almost been as 
frugal as a Scotchman of whom I heard. 
He went to a doctor with a very sore 
tongue. The doctor pulled his tongue out 
and examined it and said, “Why, Larry, 
you have a terrible tongue. It is full of 
splinters. How did it happen?” 

Larry said, ‘‘Well, doctor, I will tell 
you. I had a bit of an accident. I 
spilled, a little whiskey on the floor last 
night.” 

We can hardily 
economies without 


effect any further 
materially curtailing 
our service, a service that research and 
study and time have indicated is abso- 
lutely essential to the retailer, to his 
prosperity and welfare, and is absolutely 
essential to the proprietor. 

It seems to me -that we men of this 
country, when we consider the price of 
the other fellow, must remember that we 
are selling more than price. Merchandise 
and service are being sold, and serv.ce 
is just as keenly competitive as price. 
So we should, as far as possible, it seems 
to me, direct our attentions toward mak- 
ing our houses better wholesale houses, 
of more use, of greater service to the pro- 
prietor and to the retailer. Then we have 
got to keep hoping and praying that 
somehow our proprietary friends will get 
the long look ahead; that they will forget 
expediency and hook up with this service 
and show their appreciation of it and 
allow us to serve them continuously w.th 
unimpaired capital. 


I thank you. 
se who would like to talk on this paper? 
t will be referred to the board of control. 
on nominations, has a report. 


and Elections 


before us, the 
ahead and the 
under which 
that in view, 


task 
day 


that we see 
and the con- 
we are operating. 
we sought to find 
who we believe will lead us better 
than any other men we know at the 
present time. We want to present for 
your consideration the following names: 
For president, C. F. Michaels, of San 


was 
directly 
ditions 
With 
men 


Francisco. é 

For first vice-president, Harry Fox, of 
Wichita, Kan. 

For second vice-president, H. O. Day, 


of Boston. 

For third vice-president, 
of Kansas City, Mo. 

For fourth vice- “ppaetient, Pr. 
of Greensboro, N. 

For fifth vice- aoa. Ww. 


A. G. McPike, 
A. Hayes, 


M. Bruns- 


wig, of Los Angeles 
We have to elect four men for the 
board of control. We present the names 
of Warren N. Churchill, Burlington, lowa; 
W. J. Schieffelin, jr., New York; B. B. 
Gilmer, Houston, Texas; C. ‘Mahlon 
Kline, Philadelphia. 
That is the unanimous report of the 
committee. 
these names lay over twenty-four hours. 
sir, we suspend our rules and proceed to 
) 
cast the ballot of the association for the 


unanimously.) 
mous ballot of this association 
ling the foregoing). 

1 elected. 
nnouncements 


for the fol- 


about committee meetings). 


ing telegrams which I will read: 


will result in great good to our association. 


most successful ever held. Regret 


Groover. 


ck will be the 


Saunders Norvell. 
Groover which will probably be of 


regards.- 
om Mr. 
could, for 
president. 
assistance 


any way I 
when 1 was 
any help and 


you and 
n what you 
convention 


help you in 
did for me 
and render 


spending the week 
in Florida than you 


where I was 
needed me more 


Indianapolis, 
sufferere 


fortunate in not losing any of its people. 
large has responded to the appeal for help 
care of the unfortunates, rebuilding will 
and will not do so at this time. Just 
care of the unfortunate and attending to 


very 
at 
take 


With best wishes for a splended meeting (etc.). 


President Greiner:—Is there any busine 
If not, we stand adjourned. 


(The session was adjourned at 1:25 o’ck 


ss you want to bring up before we adjourn? 


ck.) 











Wednesday, September 29 


Third Session, Wednesday Forenoon 


(The meeting was called to order by President Greiner at 9:35 o'clock.) 


President Greiner:—Gentlemen, please come to order. The minutes of the second 
session. 

(Secretary Newcomb read the minutes of the second session.) 

President Greiner:—You have heard the reading of the minute Are there any 
corrections? : 

James Carey:—I move they be approved as read. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

President Greiner:—The next order of business is election of new members. This 
list was read and posted yesterday. 

Secretary Newcomb:—The report of the Membership Committee having been pre- 
sented at yesterday’s session and posted in the convention hal! for twenty-four 


hours as required by the By-Laws, is now presented for final acti 


Report of Committee on Membership 
Your membership committee, after the 


most careful consideration, recommends 
for election to membership the following: 


Active Members 


Drug Company, Baltimore. 


pany to American Solvents & Chemical 


Corporation, New York 


Baltimore 


Robert R. Bellamy & Son, Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 

Crandon-Hunter Company, Miami, Fla. 

Wm. F. Fritts Drug Company, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

H. Halper, Inc., New York. 


Long Island Drug Company, Inc., Ja- 
maica, N. Y. 
Pennsylvania Wholesale Drug Company, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ; 
Great Falls Drug Company, Great Falls, 
Mont. 


Associate Members 
_Antidolar Manufacturing Co., 
ville, N. Y. 
Garrett & Co., Inc., Brooklyn. 
Kelling Nut Company, Chicago. 


Spring- 


Robert P. Gust Company, Ine., St. 
Louis. j 
Multiplex Faucet Company, St. Louis. 


Pyorrout 
Maryland. 
John H. Woodbury and John H. Wood- 
bury Laboratories, New York. 
Continental Drug Company, St. 
E. J. Hart & Co., New Orleans. 


Laboratories, Inc., Rockville, 


Louis. 


Complimentary Membership 


Northwestern Druggist, St. Paul, Minn. 








Transfer 
Jefferson Distilling & Denaturing Com- 


J. C. O'Dell 


Chairman on Membership 


a. _ Greiner: —It would be in order for somebody to make a motion to have 
: Secre ary cast the ballot of the association for these firms 
Max Bakst:—I move the secretary cast the ballot = 
(7 he motion was seconded and carried. ) 
‘ Secretary Newcomb:—The secretary hereby casts the 
association for the election of the active, associate > 
— = for the transfer of the name as given 
resic ent Greiner:—The next order f siness is > “ y i 
special oes te aoe chaiemen Wade = ss is the report of the committee on 
William Ochse:—The committee on special 
I would like to read it to you. 


Report of Committee on Special Lines 


Your chairman will submit to the con- now, on selling special lines we will 


unanimous ballot of this 
and complimentary members as 


Jines submitted a very short report. 


pay 


paged a “wheel of fortune” based upon you ten to one. 

— survey made and opinions expressed 1 want F 

4 service wholesalers as to what they fortu ag That to = this wheel 0s 
considered special lines. It will be a typi- o hat wheel of fortune repre- 


sents the expression of opinions secured 
from wholesale druggists as to what con- 
Stitutes special lines. If that is a reflec- 
tion of the opinion of wholesale druggists 


cal example of the possibility of success- 
fully distributing special lines without a 
better understanding of what are special 
lines as well as the relationship of spe- 


cial lines to the cost of doing business. = to what are special lines, then I want 
potential markets and profit possibilities. to tell you, gentlemen, in all earnestness 
So long as there exists such a divergent and seriousness that we had better find 
opinion there can be no harmony of action some other business to go into so that 
to develop to what extent the service Got can know more about what we are 
wholesaler can be a real factor in the — This represents the reports and 
distribution of products that can be “t#tements made by letter of what con- 
classed as special lines. Se ee lines. If coca-cola is a 
Ran ail ~ specia ine > ; > =! ae 
To determine the possibility of mer- me as — e help us! If razor 
chandising special lines, it is necessary wil] get ; 3 mpectal Ene, then the Gove 
that the lines be classified :— + gb 
(A) According to volume It is a privilege to appear before this 
(B) According to gross profit convention. I remember four years ago 
(C) According to cost of selling : i. ag a ~ en mee a 
she pee ee you and made an exhaustive study of 
ateet ae ar success of quatetiins methods of sales and sales compensation 
s F: es W require specialty sales- and when I saw ! y littl fas ac : 
men, which is a duplication of “expense plis ‘ithin ce i a ae, 
r } é F ished within four years in sales 
which will carry with it a higher cost of « j Cite’ ahateer ine 
: } é 4 s ods, I am just wondering whether , 
vi y carry w a ‘ t F ather we 
selling. Therefore, unless the volume, know anything about selling merchandise 


with a commensurate gross profit, justi- in the wholesale drug business. 


fies the employment of specialty sales Ss j j i 
Sayers : ality sales- Special lines is one of the things be- 
eee a he pad of Bg ste good lieve is going to lead us i bane pean 
ey after bad rough hit-and-miss but before we are going 2 ¢ 2 zet 
methods of exploitation of special lines better profits it "ie wan adh that "tees 


‘ necessary 
lines be carefully 
determine 


as well as the selection of the lines with- 


, ie spec.al 
out making a survey of possibilities. 


surveyed i 
order to , a 


their potential possi- 


- The K, ommittee on Special Lines sug- bilities of volume, their possibilitics of 
gests the discontinuance of the Committee profit, and the possibilities of cost in 
on Special Lines and recommends that securng that business. You gentlemen 


this work be undertaken by the Committee 
on Salesmen and Selling Methods to ana- 


must know that on 


all special lines the 
cost of securing the 


business is propor- 


— cence tern a ae Sonneuey higher than on the general drug 
— Ban gy conn Ag fh rer andising ousiness, Consequently, the volume must 
by 1 i ggist as well as the be of sufficient importance, and the mar- 
service wholesaler. ket possibilities must be large enough to 
: : justify putting your efforts behind lines, 
Discussion by Mr. Ochse and the Lord knows you spend lots of 
time behind special lines, and when you 
William Ochse:—In submitting this rec- SUMmarize the result you will find that 
ommendation, your chairman had in mind the credit is on the other side of the 
that this word ‘“‘special’’ has been some- ledger. 
what abused in the distribution of drug _Therefore, I feel, in recommending the 
merchandise and that it would be better 4iscontinuance of the committee on spe- 


cial lines that if there is anything as im- 
portant as selling it certainly is in the 
wholesale drug business. The dominating 
factor of sales is profit, and if you are 
going to try to get profit you have got 
to know, you have got to know; you can't 


to consider them as preferred lines. ‘“‘Spe- 
cial’’ doesn’t mean a thing to the retail 
druggist. It doesn’t mean anything to 
the wholesale druggist, and I thought I 
would submit to you a real opportunity to 


make money on special lines. I thought 
by submitting the wheel of fortune, based take a chance to see whether you are 
upon a survey made expressing the views %°ing to hit it. You have got to know, 
of members of the committee on special and when you know then you can go 
lines, you would get a better idea of * 624. 
vo 2 of : : 

what a wholesale druggist considers as Therefore, the committee felt that it 
special lines. * was of sufficient importance that instead 

In order to get into the spirit of this, aye tt ae og - 
I just wanted to tell you that I will pay zo into these things and to make these 
any man, or all of you, if y os Pay surveys that a committee on sales and 
gamble a little bit, as you hi og selling methods should be_ established 

moma : oP seg gp av een permanently as a part of the National 
doing, on the special lines you are selling ‘Wholesale “Druggists’ Association; that 
ane Se ee you are employing in there should be employed, if necessary, 
selling the special lines, ten to one on gq man designated to make researches 
any possibility that you might have, or ‘surveys, in order to give us the informa- 
hunch that you are making money on tion that gentlemen, I know very few 
* sje ; 7 > ray , ‘ > , * . wer a ° ‘ ~ 
mete! lines _ way you are now dis- men in the wholesale drug business have 
tri outing. So am just going to give an inclination to dig out. Consequently 
you a little sporting chance, and if you the committee feels that a permanent 
men will come up here and bet your eommittee on sales and selling methods, 


money, just the same as you are betting who will be employed to secure the facts 





IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


what are special lines and 
the potentialities of those 
of securing the business, 
will get us farther than having commit- 
tees appointed each year who may not, 
or who may, as it may happen, give you 
information that we need. 

There are many special lines, but I 
think we ought to forget the idea of spe- 
cial lines. Let’s consider them in a dif- 
ferent light. Let’s apply sales psychology 
and call them preferred lines. lLet’s incul- 
cate in the minds of our salesmen that 
this is not special, because the minute 
you speak of special they think they have 
a special price, but when you consider it 
from the viewpoint of preferred lines then 
they know instinctively it is a line that 
we prefer and that the trade prefers. 

In submitting special lines the retailer 
must be taken into consideration, and 
even farther than that, the consumer 
must be considered, and in any scheme 
that we employ in the development of 
sales of special lines, of preferred lines 
if you please, don’t overlook the fact that 
the consumer after all is going to decide 
the volume you are going to get. You 
can’t hope, and I believe I can speak with 
a great deal of experience in handling 
salesmen, to have your salesmen who are 
burdened down with many, many duties, 
to spend a sufficient time on selling special 
lines, and I don’t want to kid you, I 
don’t want to kid myself, that our drug 
salesmen are ever going to be able to give 


to determine 
to determine 
lines, the cost 





the manufacturer the result we are get- 
ting under the present arrangement of 
handling lines that are preferred. 


Now, we call our lines preferred lines. 
Let’s go to work and look at it in the 
right way. You wouldn’t buy special 
stock if you were looking for stocks that 
had an assured value, but you would, if 
you wanted a definite income, consider 
preferred stock, so let’s look at this from 
that viewpoint, preferred lines. Let’s 
ciassify those lines in departments. Let’s 
not call coca-cola a line, let’s not call razor 
blades a line, but let’s call lines electrical 
goods, leather goods, and so on, and 
classify them according to their kindred 
activity and relationship to merchandis- 
ing. 

When you look at a wheel of fortune 
like that and consider that out of forty- 
two replies that constituted the result of 
their opinion as to what are special lines, 
gentlemen, I will leave it to you, if that 
‘'s an indication of the method of the 
wholesale drug business, we had better 
all play golf. 

I thank you. 

President Greiner:—I am 
leave that wheel up there so 
see 1 


J. M. 





going to 
you can 


Penland is the first speaker on 








William Ochse 


Chairman on Special Lines 


this wheel of fortune. Is Jim Penland 
here? (No response.) 

Is W. T. Harper 
sponse.) 

We would like to have a discussion on 
this wheel of fortune by whoever wants 
to step up and play it or talk about it. 


present? (No re- 


William Ochse:—I would like to have 
Jarret Moxley bring in a minority re- 
port. 


Discussion by Mr. Moxley 


tarret Moxley :—Uncle Bill is certainly 
going pretty good this morning. He 
wrote me a little time ago from Texas 
charging me with the fatherhood of this 
special line. I wrote back to Bill that 
I was not so sure. 

As a matter of fact, the thought of 
special lines is in the minds of many. I 
think we felt for a good many years that 
there ought to be some special committee 
charged with investigating facts, the pos- 


sibilities, the potentialities, the cost, the 
hazards, the gross profit, the selling re- 
sistance and the possible net profit in 
special lines. Uncle Bill here has sug- 
gested that the committee on salesman 
and sell ng methods should be charged 
with this responsibility. Their job is 
already too big. What we need is a 


committee that will take hold of one of 
these subjects and exhaust it just as a 
merchandising expert would exhaust the 
stuff of any line for a department store 
or for an organization on an individual 
firm contemplating engaging their capital 
in that particular business. 

It seems to me that we too long de- 
pended upon some enterprising manufac- 
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turer or upon the enterprise of some chain 


s.vore or merchandising expert to develop 
an idea of the possibilities of sales on cer- 
tain lines within the drug store. Fre- 
quently our individual member, just as 


an individual has touched some special 
line, made it a big seller, made a success 
out of it, contributing through his enter- 
prise in offering of the line to the retail 
drug trade, to their increased sales and 
profits, and then it has been followed by 
others over the country. But there has 
never been any place where we as in- 
dividuals, as individual executives of our 
houses could turn for authoritative in- 
formation on the line. 

For instance, in the matter of elec- 
trical goods, it was quite by accident that 


we drifted into electrical goods in our 
own particular houses, and I think our 
idea probably came from some chain 


store that had placed electric fans_ in 
their windows and sold thousands of dol- 
lars worth of them. So we hooked up; 
we began to do business on electrical 
goods, but we didn’t know anything about 
the hazards in the game. 

On a line like cigars, is there any place 
today where any of you men can turn in 
our records and get the complete story of 
all of the difficulties and possibilities and 
the profits or losses in the handling of 
cigars? Not a single place, and yet there 
are some of our members who are doing 
a whale of a business in cigars, whose 
sales far exceed a million dollars a year. 
Cigars may not be available to every 
territory, and you must have your condi- 
tions right. In other words, competitive 
conditions may be so keen in a territory 
that cigars will not be profitable, but if 
you have all of the other facts, every- 
thing in the picture of the distribution of 
cigars in a reference book, in our annual 
records, everything but your local terri- 
tory, mind you, then jit will be up to you 
with all the facts before you to analyze 
the sales possibilities in your particular 
territory. 

We will take a little thing, just a small 
item like nuts. We never thought of sell- 
ing nuts up until a year or two ago, Pos- 
sibly three years ago. Then we woke up. 
Some enterprising manufacturer woke us 
up, or else one of our neighbors did, I 
don’t know which. We have found it is 
quite possible to write a very large busi- 


ness on a good pecan or on an almond, 
just a small special. We can get twenty- 
odd turnovers a year. I know one firm 
that is selling $60,000 worth of nuts a 


year, just two varieties of nuts, and they 
are getting twenty-odd turnovers, poOs- 
sibly twenty-five. How can you beat it? 

Then we have the confectionery line, 
full of hazards and yet presenting won- 
derful possibilities. There are members 
in this room whose sales probably exceed 
$250,000 or $300,000. Is there any one of 
you men who is able to turn to a ref- 
erence book and find out all about the 
problems in the distribution of confec- 
tionery? That is why I propose a com- 
mittee on special lines. Uncle Bill. I want 
to see a real place to get information. 
I hope that the chairman of the com- 
mittee on special lines will take only one 
subject a year and absolutely exhaust it, 
make the record a complete, authoritative 
and dependable record to refer to. 

I thank you. : 


President Greiner:—I to ask 


am going 


Mr. J. C. O'Dell to tell of one special line 
that they handle, just to give you an idea 
of what we call special lines. This is 


something worth listening to. 


Discussion by Mr. O’Dell 


J. C. O’Dell:—By accident we got into 
the laboratory supply business about three 
years ago. A very bright young fellow 
who had had many years of experience 


in this line in Pittsburgh came to Birm- 
ingham to go into this particular business. 
He had about $30,000 and he borrowed 
about $30,000 more, and then about three 
vears later he lost both thirties. So the 
banker who had loaned him the $30,000 
called me in to know what to do with the 
stuff. He bought it in from the bank- 
ruptey receiver in order to try to save 
part of his money. } 

After talking to the banker a few min- 
utes (I had already investigated this man 
and knew what he was) I told him that 
we would buy the goods and equipment 
and we would hire the man and his 
force. We took the man in and gave him 
room, and had him order in all the stock 
he wanted. About a year ago we told 
him to build a catalog, and that catalog 
will be completed in about thirty days 
now. We are spending $25,000 on the 
catalog, and it is going to be the finest 
and the best catalog ever published by 
anybody in any line. When it is com- 
pleted, I will be very glad to send each 
of vou gentlemen a copy so you can have 
it and so you will think about your friends 
down South. 

This department has made money from 
the first month we took it in. It is grow- 


ing each month. We believe that when 
the catalog is completed we can build 
a big business in this line. We go all 
over the South with it; we go over into 
Texas and Louisiana and Georgia ana 
Souch Carolina and North Carolina and 
Tennessee, and even Indiana and all 


around. 


good invest- 


We believe we made a 
ment: in fact we know we have. It is 
already making money and there is no 
limit to what can be done in it. So if 


can take on a few special lines like 
that, we won't worry about coca-cola or 
aspirin or Caldwell’s pepsin or any of 
those things after a few years. 

As some of you know, we also have a 
very big surgical instrument department, 


we 


and we do quite a nice volume in that. 
We sell X-ray equipment and physio- 
therapy equipment. I don’t know what 


all that means myself, because Mr. Yates 
handles that end of our business, but he 
makes us money, and the more of that 
sort of thing we get in, the better we 
like it. Thank you, gentlemen. 


President Greiner:—I would like to hear from anyone else who likes to speak on 


special lines. 
control and take the usual course. 
The next order of business is the 


selling methods, by W. K. Roth, chairman. 


follows:— 


report 


If there is no one else, the paper will be referred to the board of 


of the committee on salesmen and 
I have a letter here from Mr. Roth, as 


I regret at this late date to advise you that it will be impossible for me to attend the 


N. W. D. A. convention at French Lick Springs. 
Salesmen and Selling Methods,’’ will you please 


If you do not care to read the report on 
to have it read by one of the 


arrange 





other 


members of the committee present, or have 
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the same referred to the board of control without presentation to the membership except 
tarough the proceedings of the convention? 
Sorry that I cannot be with you, and trust that you will have a most profitable and 


enjoyable meeting. 


We have with us L. J. Bertoli who was chairman last year, and we would be glad 


to have him read the report. 


I am sure he is familiar with it. 


(Mr. Bertoli read the report of the committee on salesmen and selling methods 


as follows:— 


Report of Committee on Salesmen and Selling 
Methods 


The ever changing conditions in the 
wholesale drug business necessitates 
adoption of better selling methods, grasp- 


ing of new ideas and exploiting of new 
and profitable lines, if we are to keep 
pace with the times and retain our 


place in the chain of distribution. 


Selection of Salesmen 


Sales managers in all lines of business 
have their individual ideas as to the 
selection of representatives and if asked 
what qualifications are necessary to in- 
sure the success of a salesman, frequently 
flounder about and finally admit that 
they are unable to explain it in words, 
but that there seems to be a_ certain 
natural intuition which helps them in 
their choice. The selection of the sales- 
men is of prime importance. To be help- 
ful without patronizing or even mani- 
festing a superiority complex, should be 
the aim of the modern jobber’s represen- 
tative. The ideal way to select a future 
representative is to employ a young man 
for a position in the warehouse or stock 
room, with the idea in mind that if he 
d.splays the right mental attitude and 
favorably reacts to your policies and 
mode of operation he should prove to be 


good material for developing a repre- 
sentative who will, in later years, prop- 
erly represent your firm and promote 
your interests. This, we believe, is the 


ideal way of developing a representative 
but not at all times possible. 

A salesman should—first of all—be a 
man of good character, of pleasing per- 
sonality, free from financial or domestic 
worries—with the desire to work, learn 
and profit through his connection. The 
salesman is the contact between the job- 
ber and the retailer. Before starting 
out he should be given definite informa- 
tion as to the handling of orders, credits, 
collections, allowances, returns and the 
policies of the house. He should be 
coached by the sales manager so that his 


energy and initiative will be directed 
along the right lines. Salesmen need 
continual coaching, as they naturally 
follow the course of least resistance. 


Sales meetings where all salesmen are in 
attendance should be held once or twice 
a year. Intermediate meetings, with a 
fewer number of salesmen in attendance, 
may, to advantage, be held frequently. 
Through house bulletins—comparative 
reports showing other salesmen’s accom- 
plishments—will cause some salesmen to 
improve their showing. 


Compensation 

Owing to the excessive discounts preva- 
lent in a great many sections of the 
country the basis: of compensation has 
necessarily been somewhat changed. 

Compensation based on results attained, 
not in volume of sales alone but in profits 
earned, is' the only mutually satisfactory 


basis under present-day conditions. To 
arrive at such a basis it is necessary 
that accurate statistics be kept; that 


your sales be departmentized; that the 
compensation paid be based on the profits 
in these different departments. Less 
profitable lines should carry a small per- 
centage of compensation while the more 
profitable lines should carry a _ larger 
percentage, thus encouraging the sales- 
man to devote his energy to the promo- 
tion of those lines which are protected 
and pay a more satisfactory profit. 

The basis of salesmen’s compensation 
in the wholesale drug business is at 
wide variance. In the May 1 issue of 
‘Sales Management” a member of _ the 
Dartnell’ editorial staff tells “How 
Twenty-six Jobbers Pay Their Sales- 
men.” Such firms as Langley & Michaels 
Company of San Francisco, Fuller-Mor- 
rison Company of Chicago. Alfred Voge- 
ler Drug Company of Cincinnati, Des 
Moines Drug Company of Des Moines, 
The Texas Drug Company of Dallas, 
The Duff Drug Company of Chattanooga, 
and the Gibson-Snow Company of Al- 
bany, have no doubt furnished this de- 
tailed information. You should secure a 
copy of this issue and read the article 
referred to. 

There is another plan which has proven 
mutually satisfactory that was not men- 
tioned. Based on the sales, expenses, 
salary and commissions paid covering a 
period of five years, a quota of gross 
sales is assigned for which a salary or 
drawing account is paid on the first of 
each month and all traveling expenses 
paid weekly. 

Sales are then departmentized 
different classifications such as:— 


into 


No. 1. Drugs, chemical and pharmaceuticals, 
No. 2. Patents, proprietaries, toilet prepara- 
tions and sundries (on which ex- 
cessive discounts are being allowed 
or distribution unprotected). 
No. 3. Confectionery and fountain supplies. 
No. 4. Bottles and utensils. 
No. 5. Paints and allied lines. 
No. 6. Sundries. 
No. 7. Service jobber items. 
No. 8. Cigars. 
No. 9%. Fountains and fixtures. 
No. 10. Holiday goods. 
No. 11. Radios and _ supplies. 
No. 12. Specials. 
The original monthly quota is _ so 
divided that:— 
12 percent must be in department No. 
40 percent must be in department No. 2 
8 percent must be in department No. 3 
5 percent must be in department No. 4 
10 percent must be in department No. 5 
20 percent must be in department No. 6 
5 percent must be in department No. 7 
On those departments to which part 


of his monthly quota has been assigned 
a commsision, based on the profits in that 
department, is paid for sales in excess 
of quota, and at the same time the same 
percentage of commission is deducted in 
the event sales do not equal quota as- 
signed. You will notice that there is no 
quota assigned against sales in some 
depertments. The salesman is paid a 
comm ssion his gross sales in those 
departments. Commissions range from 


on 


one-haif of 1 percent to 5 percent. The 
one-half of 1 percent naturally applying 
to department 2. 

Salesmen’s territories are controlled by 
customers’ lists, regularly checked with 
salesmen’s calls to establish the business 
for which the salesman is entitled to 
credit. Specialty salesmen’s sales, _ to 
establish customers of the regular sales- 
men, are credited to the territorial sales 
and the regular salesman is paid a com- 
mission of 1 percent on all such sales— 
to insure his co-operation. This plan of 
compensation was modeled after the plan 
used by the Gibson-Snow_Company, so 
ably worked out by their Mr. George B. 
Evans. The plan has been a success 
with them, it is proving a success with 
others and will prove successful with 
those of you who have not yet adopted 
such a plan of compensation. 

Once a salesman realizes that he is 
essential to the success of his firm,, that 
his time and effort is his capital, that 
resultsec ount, that profits made is the 
basis of his commission, he will be more 
inclined to devote his energies 100 percent 
than if on a straight salary basis, which 
is assured monthly regardless of the kind 
or character of his sales. To obtain the 
salesman’s enthusiasm the rate of com- 
mission paid, graduated on classified 
grades of merchandise, will produce bet- 
ter results than a flat commission on 


all sales. 
Salesmen should be interested in sell- 
ing merchandise which insures their 


house a profit and feel, when selling this 
class of merchandise, that they are not 
firing blank cartridges, which they are 
apt to feel they are doing when the bulk 
of the goods sold are in the class that 
might well be called “undesirable or non- 
profitable.” Every real salesman desires 
to attain good results. He expects his 
house to stock such lines as will put him 
in a position to get good results and as 
a general rule merchandise showing a 
profit to his house will also show a profit 
to his customers—consequently a_ satis- 
factory condition exists among all con- 
cerned. For when salesmen are engaged 
in constructive work they, like all red- 
blooded humans, knowing and realizing 
they are building—building better and 
more durable worth-while structures on 
foundations of guaranteed solidity—then 
and then only, will the best in them be 
given for the furtherance of that which 
they believe is pregnant with substantial 
promise of betterment for their employers 
and themselves. The old saying, “The 
laborer is worthy of his hire” is an ex- 
cellent doctrine to practice and preach. 

Owing to the great number of items 
handled by the wholesaler, a salesman 
cannot concentrate on all, but he should 
give sufficient time and attention to the 
more important lines to insure a proper 
turnover in proportion to the capital in- 
vested. 

Every salesman needs sometlLing to lift 
him out of the rut of waning interest and 
lagging ambition—something to instill 
new ideas and new enthusiasm—to reflect 
life from a new angle and to provide 
new incentives. 

Salesmen should be equitably rewarded 
for their labors and the tasks allotted 
them should be reasonable. They should 
be entitled to support from each depart- 
ment of the house they represent, in the 
matter of service to their customers, be- 
cause of the far-reaching results that are 
attained when salesman and dealer are of 
tranquil mind; of the firm belief that 
in each is a friend and that one needs 
the other. When such a condition is 
reached, when confidence is the pass- 
word and service an assurance, there will 
then have been, established selling meth- 
ods of jobbers that can produce but one 
result, “Success.” After this goal success 
is reached, is it not fitting and right that 
each contributing agent should receive 
proper recognition in proportion to his 
contribution? If such recognition is mani- 
fested almost invariably there will be 
shown a greater intensity of purpose to 
attain further success or a spirit of co- 
operation “with you rather than for you.” 
Our aim and ambition should be to de- 
velop this type of salesmen. The rightful 
recognition of their abilities and results 
will hasten their development. 


The Retailer 


Selling is no longer an art. It is now 
simply a matter of service. Service sell- 
ing, in some concerns, has proven a pas- 
sion. These concerns are forging ahead in 
sales and profits, reducing overhead as 
well as increasing turnover. Representa- 
tives of jobbers should interest themselves 
in the retailers’ method of merchandising. 
Many successful retailers today acknowl- 
edge that their success has been and is 
due to some one or more salesmen who 
advised them how best to gain the favor 
of the buying public in their communities. 
Only those dealers who were open minded 
enough to listen to their conscientious ad- 


visers, who through knowledge of the 
faults and virtues of those in similar 
conditions were in a position to advise, 


acted and benefited by the advice given. 

The retailer should confine his lines of 
merchandise to those which he considers 
best adapted for his class of trade— 
neither too numerous in items nor con- 
sisting of too many conflicting lines— 
thereby permitting his sales force to spe- 
cialize on goods with which they have 
had an opportunity to become familiar. 
This gives the dealer an opportunity to 
intensively merchandise fewer lines, and 
if handled intelligently will without doubt 
result in greater net profits. 

Turnover is a subject that cannot be 
too greatly discussed, providing the con- 
clusions are briefly stated. Too great and 
too small purchases are very evident in 
the error column of the box score of all 
druggists. Right here is where the job- 
ber’s salesman comes into favor or dis- 
favor. He should lend his best efforts to 


help the druggist win his game by study- 
ing conditions and by coaching, which 
brings into action all factors that his ex- 
perience and knowledge has taught him 
are best for the attainment of success. 
Much might be written on this subject, but 
in the last analysis it will be found that 
the jobber’s salesman, if he is the right 
type, is more often than not the real de- 
veloper of the trading instincts of the 
retailer with whom he is brought in fre- 
quent contact, and if this type of sales- 
man continues to improve as in recent 
years the retail druggists will have more 
and more reason for appreciating the as- 
sistance given them by jobbers’ salesmen 


for improving their merchandising 
methods. 

If you studied former committee re- 
ports on this subject you discovered a 
wealth of information and suggestions 
admirably suited to present-day condi- 
tions but actually inert because they 
have been allowed to lie dormant and 


no action taken. 

Mr. A. Kiefer Mayer, through his com- 
mittee, will carry on a campaign of re- 
search in behalf of the retailer. The work 
of his committee is closely aliied with the 
work of our salesmen. In fact, it must 
be accomplished through them, and _ it 
therefore becomes necessary that we im- 
press upon our salesmen the importance 
of such a Campaign. 

However deplorable conditions are in 
the wholesale drug business, they can 
and will be more so if remedies that are 
much needed are not soon applied. This 
is no doubt recognized as a fact in those 
parts of the country where Manufacturers 
are distributing their merchandise to the 
retail drug trade through service jobbers 
and so-called self-styled jobbers, chain 
stores and buying clubs. Has not the time 
come when the service jobbers should 
request recognition for the service they 
render—and should not they ask for rec- 
ognition of a material nature for the help 


President Greiner:—You have heard 


methods are the heart of the drug business. 


given manufacturers in securing the dis- 
tribution of their products over the terri- 
tory not so easily or economically sup- 
plied direct by the manufacturer? If 
there is no remedy offered by the manu- 
facturers for conditions that do not as- 
sure wholesalers a fair return for han- 
dling their merchandise, then it behooves 
the wholesaler to concentrate the sales- 
manship of his representatives on lines of 
merchandise which are protected by the 
manufacturers and which pay the whole- 
saler a satisfactory margin of profit. 


Recommendations 


Your committee recommends that each 
and every member of this association re- 
view the published reports of this com- 
mittee and resolve to adopt some of the 
underlying principles outlined in these 
reports which have special reference to 
compensation of salesmen. We fully 
realize that there are members of the 
N. W. D. A. both at this meeting and at 
home who have not made any changes in 
their business methods, compensation of 
salesmen, co-operation with the retailer 
and promotion of profitable lines, and it 
is to this class of wholesalers that we 
appeal at this time. If you do not make 
these changes we believe your business 
will suffer to such an extent that within 
a few years you will be dropped from the 
roll for the simple reason that you will 


be unable to cope with existing condi- 
tions. Your volume will be reduced—your 
profits will be depleted—your business 
will fail. 


What we need in the wholesale drug 
business today is that spirit of co-opera- 
tion between manufacturer, wholesaler 
and retailer as was evidenced by the 
Methodist bishop who, on a Sunday after- 
noon, umpired a ball game between the 
Knights of Columbus and the Ku Klux 


Klan for the benefit of the Jewish char- 
ities. 
this excellent report. Selling and selling 


Therefore, we are next going to have 


an address by W. L. Stickney on “A Better Day’s Work,’ which has something to 


do witH sales and selling methods. 


A Better Day’s Work 
By W. L. Stickney 


It has been a pleasure to study this 
report of your committee on salesmen 
and selling methods. They merit and no 
doubt will receive many congratulations 
upon the thoroughness of their work. 
The kernel in the whole profit nut to 
which every one in business today is 
applying the nutcracker of ideas is prom- 
inently displayed in their first sentence 
where they say that the ever changing 
conditions necessitate the adoption of 
better selling methods, the grasping of 
new ideas and the exploiting of new and 
profitable lines. 

The report dwells upon the proper selec- 
tion of salesmen and how they shall be 
paid when out upon that unpaved road 
leading to Garcia, trying to be the best 


mailmen you have in delivering your 
message. The selection of salesmen is 
vitally important, so important in fact 


that your sales manager's salary can well 
be reckoned upon his hiring ability. You 
know sometimes firing ability governs, 
but when it does, the old truth is for- 
gotten that any dub with temporary au- 
thority can break a man, but it takes a 
real man to make a man. 

In making money in any business, three 
factors enter, and three only: hiring, 
training and supervising. Will you agree 
that if we properly train the salesman 
and then properly supervise his efforts 
(and both of those properties are written 
with a capital ‘“‘P’’) there can then only 
be the question of having hired the wrong 
man? You know too many men get into 
the selling game whose only way of 
proving that they are salesmen is because 
their calling card says they are salesmen 
for so-and-so. 

You know the story about the farmer 
named Ben who left his plow and called 
upon the famous minister and proudly 
announced he was now going to become 
a preacher. When asked why, he said he 
had a wonderful dream where he saw 
the sky brilliantly lighted and there in 
gold were written the letters B. P. C. 
He interpreted them to mean “Ben preach 
Christ.”’ After this kindly divine had 
talked to him for a few moments, he 
said, ‘“‘Ben, that was a wonderful dream. 
The only trouble is you misinterpreted 
the letters. They didn’t mean ‘Ben 
preach Christ,’ they meant, ‘Ben plow 
corn.’ ” 

Don’t let’s have corn plowers trying to 
sell in this slippery field of selling. 

Well, now, the man is hired and he has 
gone through our period of training. This 
training in the wholesale field is abso- 
lutely analagous to the manufacturing 
or specialty field. It is all a question of 
whether the electric current is grounded 
at any time from the time it leaves the 
manufacturer until it reaches the ulti- 
mate consumer. You Know sometimes 
that 110 voltage as it leaves the original 
power house passes through the sales 
manager, from him to the salesman, from 
the salesman to the retailer, from the 
retailer to the clerk, and then on to the 
consumer. It sometimes has been tem- 
porarily grounded or short-circuited 
somewhere along the way until the poor 
consumer thinks its voltage is recog- 
nized by the amount allowed under the 


Volstead act, and for once the act is 
being enforced. : 
Boards of directors, presidents, sales 


Managers and accountants can plan sell- 
ing campaigns for every business, but un- 
less the very poorest salesman on: your 
force puts over the story correctly, those 
plans will gather moss with the other 
leather-bound volumes packed away on 
the drug shelf, labeled ‘‘Panaceas for 
All Selling Ailments.” 


Training and Supervision Essential 


Salesmen properly trained and super- 
vised take the ails out of sales, leaving 
the capital “‘S’’ to start that word ‘'suc- 
cess.”’ Too many salesmen are hired, 
given a catalog, a black cigar and a free 
meal on the boss and then sent out into 
the great selling unknown and just dared 
to make good. Some houses even hire 
by mail, shoot out a catalog and then 
they generally fire by wire, because the 


mail is too slow to correct that kind of a 
mistake. 

Supervising salesmen is the answer to 
dividends in the merchandising field, and 
now for a short time allotted let’s dwell 
upon that. The committee says that every 
salesman needs something to lift him out 
of the rut. I remember years ago I used 
to travel this State of Indiana. I re- 
member seeing signs posted along the 
roadways, “Please do not drive in the 
rut.” They knew the longer a person 
stayed in that rut, the deeper the rut 
became, but worst of all, the harder it 
was to get out of it. The road commis- 
sioner knew no one would drive in a rut 
except unconsciously, thinking they were 
doing all right by being there. That is 
why he put up those signs. So it is with 
the salesmen. Unless their way along the 
selling rut is properly guided by the sales 
manager’s signs, they unconsciously con- 
tinue in the rut, thinking they are doing 
no harm to themselves or to others by be- 
ing there. 

The committee rightly says that every 
salesman, every real salesman desires to 
attain good results. Are we daily help- 
ing him to realize his desires? It should 
be axiomatic in the drug game that the 
rates of commission paid are the very 
highest possible with a fair and reason- 
able profit to the house. That being so, 
then isn’t there an obligation upon the 
house to see that the salesman takes full 
advantage of every opportunity offered? 

Now given this basis of compensation 
which is fair to the house, then why 
isn’t the thing to do to proceed along 
the lines of trying to make that salesman 
make more money? In other words, why 
should our whole supervision be directed 
along the channel of trying to show this 
salesman how he can make more money? 
You know we will always have the sales- 
man whose territory is too small, the 
one who has nothing but poor buyers in 
his territory ; the one whose accounts pay 


so slow that he can’t get anything by 
that credit man. We will always have 
the salesman who knows that the sales 


manager is wrong the very night of the 
meeting when he is suggesting some new 
idea. He knows it is wrong without a 
trial, because his wonderful intelligence 
enables him to pass judgment in advance. 
Then we will always have the salesman 
who knows just what his customers can 
and can not buy. We will always have 
the salesman who can sell a lot of stuff 
if he can only set his own prices. Then 
you have the salesman who could do 
better if the house only ran differently, 
and, worst of all, you have the salesman 
who never has time to analyze his own 
efforts and see what results they pro- 
duce, because he is too busy trying to 
find out what is wrong with the house. 

Don’t you think it would be a good 
thing to take it for granted that mere 
presence on the sales force means that a 
man wants his job, and that connecting 
with the house is evidence that he be- 
lieves your house to be one with such a 
policy as to offer him an opening wherein 
he can devote his talents and be re- 
warded for them and for the efforts that 
he expends? 

That being the case, just let us forget 
for a minute how much commission a 
man is paid and how much salary he 
draws, and just dwell upon how we can 
help that man help himself. Now, isn’t 
that really the true object of supervision? 

To help a man help himself, we must 
have a standard of effort to be expended 
knowing that effort in the right direction 
will produce the proper results. This 
standard of work, however, cannot hon- 
estly be arbitrarily set, but should have 
a development from gradual working upon 
the individual weakness of each man to 
increase his results so he will more nearly 
approach the best man on the force. 
What we are now doing is our problem. 


Analyzing the Individual 


So, with that as a basis, let us analyze 
each individual man and dwell upon in- 
dividual cases rather than hope for suc- 
cess through glittering generalities. 

I have a couple of charts here that I 
want to show you. It will only take a 
moment. In the first place, I want to 
say 
plan 
are 


these charts are not the theoretical 
of some efficiency 
copies of forms 


expert but they 


actual already in 











successful operation. True supervision 
based upon such facts, a certain jobbing 
sales force within two years was changed 
into a sales force of specialty salesmen 
increasing their sales of profitable mer- 
chandise over three times and gradually 
increasing their individual income. Some 
men who were doing fairly well have de- 
veloped into highly successful salesmen, 
and during that time not one man was 
lost from that force who was wanted 
upon it. 

The cost of compiling this information 
is absolutely negligible. No matter the 
size of the concern, it takes just a few 
moments each day to enter the figures 
from daily reports. Reports are received 
from the salesmen showing the number of 
calls they make, the number of people 
they sell and the total volume they sell 
that day. Then the gross billing figures 
and the class one figures are entered, and 
those can be separated as suits the busi- 


ness. These entail no burden at all in the 
compilation because every concern, some 
time, segregates their sales. By this 
method the segregation is accomplished 
while the figures are not and definite 
form can take shape while being made 


rather than in the morning when stone 
cold. At the end of a month a recapitu- 
lation is drawn off and the man shown 
what he has done in each one of the eleven 
different lines of effort expended and re- 
sults obtained, and he is also given a 
chart showing how he stands as com- 
pared to the other men. 

Now that covers the mechanical side 
of it and it doesn’t take much work, and 
it is flexible enough to take care of any 
number of salesmen and any divisions of 
merchandise. 

Given a true picture of each man as 
regards his relation to the other man, 
then only as the outgrowth of individual 


correction does any general supervis‘on 
have its excuse for being. It is an in- 
dividual proposition. The test of any 
compensation plan is whether each man 


is paid absolutely according to his worth 
in all around work for the house irre- 
spective of your number of classifications 
or your rates of commission. 

You know it has been said that sales- 
manship is a science and selling an art. 
Your committee says selling is no longer 
an art but is simply a matter of service. 
I want to use geometry to prove to you 
that if selling is a service it still is an 
art. I think you will agree that your 
house must be artful indeed that can 
render that service which answers all its 
selling problems. That being the case, 
your very service is an art, and if selling 
is service and service is an art. then sell- 
ing is still an art because geometry says, 
you know, things ecual to the same thing 
or to equal things are equal to each 
other. 

Working on that basis, this chart shows 
how a salesman can be made to make 
more money by artfully working his ter- 
ritory in the manner in which the sales 
manager wishes. 


Salesmen Are Made, Not Born 


T am one of those fellows who do not 
believe that salesmen are born as sales- 


men. I believe any man on a selling 
force can be made into a better sales- 
man according to the character of the 


supervision he receives, and, by golly, ex- 
perience proves it. 

Now, whatever your basis of compen- 
sation, however you pay a man, here is 
what it sums up to. You pay him so 
much in actual money every time he 
opens a drug store door, that is what it 


is. So for him to make more money he 
has either got to make more calls or 
better calls. On every call is the ques- 


tion of whether the sale is made, and if 
the sale is made for how much money 
and what class of goods. 

You know the too-small-territory man, 
the fellow whose territory is always too 
small, who will have a slough of calls 
but an absence of orders. Over 60 per- 
cent of his people buy from the other 
fellow. You know he really isn’t compe- 
tition; he is even hardly interference. 

You know the fellow whose territory 
is full of poor buyers; he will always be 
way below the rest in the size of ‘his 
orders, but he will deliver more want books 
than any man you have got. He wears 
them out himself looking to see what the 
customer is going to buy from the other 


fellow. You will hear him say as he 
goes in, “Hello, doc, anything on the 
book today?’ He can’t see all the stuff 


around that store that was actually sold 
to the man originally because the want 
book didn’t have it on. He is just un- 
consciously happy when the book has few 
entries because there is less work for him 
to do. He is a regular week to week 
salesman, out on Tuesday, back on 
Thursday and calls it a week. The sales- 
man who knows that the sales manager 
is always wrong will always, always have 
a majority of his orders in the lower 
classification because there is no use of 
talking other lines. The house shouldn't 
be handling them anyway. With the 
competitive house is where he knows he 
belongs because their salesmen make 
money. By golly! they can’t help but 
make money selling profitable merchan- 
dise to the customers that the all-know- 
ing one doesn’t even interest. 

You know there are real men who can 
still have a comparativety poor’ showing 
and be absolutely honest in it. Their 
very sincerity of purpose is fertile ground 
upon which to plant the ideas to increase 
their earnings through properly directing 


the'r efforts as their figures show they 
need bolstering. ‘ 
Charts such as these point out the 


needs by showing how every man stands 
every month with every other man in 
everything done. If a man shows high 
in calls but low in earnings, he is work- 
ing too fast. You know, hello-and-good- 
bye calls, have always been the instru- 
ments of the men who were just goaded 
into covering a territory. It is better 
that we have fewer cals but better calls. 
If we can have each call made properly 
the salesman can make more money be- 
cause there is more money paid from 
fewer stores sold properly than from 
many stores improperly sold, and work- 
ing on that basis and showing the man 
that you silence all demands for more 
territory. 

We have found men who have had a 
very high percentage of sales to calls, and 
also a respectable volume, and whose too 
few calls showed them to be high-spot- 
ting the territory. High-spotting the ter- 
ritory never builds for the future except 
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for the future of your competitor who is 
tilling those fertile valleys down between 
the high spots that you are grazing. 

Salesmen are human. You show a man 
that he is only the tenth best man out of 
a force of twelve because his orders are 
too small and he immediately begins to 
develop into a better man by talking his 
whole line more thoroughly. 

Too many times route sheets are but 
the excuses for no new customers. It is 
better to show a man how much he makes 
on every call and how he can make more 
money simply by going out and making 
more calls and maintaining his same per- 
centage of sales to those calls that he 
does make. A salesman who sells a pre- 
ponderance of low profit merchandise is 
very dangerous. He can do nothing but 
lose business in such « highly competitive 
state and be without sufficient founda- 
tion of profitable merchandise to over- 
come his loss. 

Of course we all know that the results 
from supervision depend upon the desire 
of the salesman himself to succeed. Any 
honest salesman welcomes intelligent 
supervision. The dishonest salesman, I 
mean dishonest in effort, will soon elim- 
inate himself when shown his figures. Of 
course he had to quit because the house 
is now starving to death on a diet of effi- 
ciency. 

Supervision based upon actual knowl- 
edge takes selling out of the sphere of 
imagination into the realm of facts. Facts 
are the antidotes for all alibis. Give the 
facts when talking to a salesman and he 
is a much different man. Trying to han- 
dle the salesmen without actual facts is 
like having them play golf without keep- 
ing score, and every scoreless dub is a 
Bobby Jones, at least in his own opinion. 

I thank you. 

President Greiner:—I 
on M. J. Kelling. 


Discussion by Mr. Kelling 


M. J. Kelling:—I like to come to the 
N. W. D. A. because I learn more than L 
can tell the other fellow. I think prob- 
ably the best way I can spend the few 
moments’ time I can relieve you of is to 
think out loud as a manufacturer. 

I am one of the manufacturers who 
feels that this question of distribution is 
just as vital to the manufacturer as it is 
to the jobber and the dealer because 
should we conceive of the thought that 
the chain store distribution should con- 
tinue to grow, I think any manufacturer 
who thinks anything of his business will 
soon realize, or must realize, that it is 
only a question of time when his market 
will be so limited that there will be no 
need for the manufacturer. In fact, we 
as an organization are sold on the prop- 
osition but when the time comes when 
there is no more need for a jobber, then 
that time has also come when there is no 
more need for a manufacturer because all 
distributing will be done through large 
organizations in chain who will manufac- 
ture their own merchandise which sells 
in volumes. 

I think it is quite clear, also, that in the 
last five years the law of the survival of 
the fittest in this matter of distribution 
has eliminated from the field a very large 
portion of jobbers as distributors, and it 
is our opinion and belief that the whole- 


am going to call 


sale drug organizations today are out- 
standing as the final organization, the 


final body of men who can furnish, I say 
can furnish, the manufacturer distributive 
service. I think it would be a wonderful 
thing, and I think it is a proper thing in 
so far as the chain of distribution is one 
chain. We have separate businesses, but 
we are one business as I see it, the manu- 
facturer, the jobber and the dealer. Our 
problem is the same. It would be a fine 
thing if our committees could meet in 
unison because it is one problem which 
must be solved in a direct path through. 

I think the first thing we learned in our 
geometry in high school was the simple 
fact that the shortest distance between 
two points is a straight line, and the only 
possible way that we can carry through 
this one straight line in the path of dis- 
tribution is to make it possible. 1 think 
the desire is there because we are all 
anxious to succeed in business and we are 
all anxious to make legitimate profits in 
business which makes success possible. 
But until we recognize the fact that we 
must stop talking and that we as manu- 
facturers and jobbers and dealers must 
act as a unit to our own interests, until 
we do that I think we will only be theoriz- 
ing, and what is worse, wishing. ; 

As manufacturers, we study our busi- 
ness. Why do we choose to distribute ex- 
clusively through the jobber? Why is it 
our wish? In fact if I had my choice as 
a manufacturer I would distribute exclu- 
sively to the wholesale drug organizations 
of the United States, not because I love 
the wholesale druggist but because I see 
in the wholesale druggist the possibility 
of securing distribution continuous and 
at the lowest. cost, which means that as a 
manufacturer through the jobber in that 
way we can successfully compete with the 
manufacturer who endeavors to sell di- 
rect to the retail trade. As a manufac- 
turer we want to go on record with you 
here and now that in our line of business, 
and I imagine it must be true in all 
lines of business that in any case where 
a jobber, an _ organization like the 
N. W. D. A. should determine to give the 
manufacturer selling service in that line 
and reserve for the jobber a reasonable 
margin of profit, and provide for the 
dealer a reasonable margin of profit, and 
provide for the manufacturer a reason- 
able margin of profit. We have analyzed 
the proposition in our line, and as a 
manufacturer who would make his choice 
of distribution purely on the basis of 
choice, if it were true that as a manufac- 
turer we could sell more merchandise at 
a surer profit to ourselves direct to the 
retail trade, we would have no choice but 
go direct to the retail trade no matter 
how much we might love the N. W. D. A. 
But it is a fact that given selling and 
distributive service such as the N. W. D. 
A. is capable of rendering, no manufac- 
turer selling direct to the retail trade can 
live and survive. It can’t be done. It is 
not in its province. 

I want to go one step farther. You talk 
about volume business from chain stores. 
I will venture to say that there are rep- 
resentatives of at least fifty organizations 








in this room, and should any one of the 
managers of those fifty organizations de- 
termine to establish and secure real dis- 
tributive service on any commodity that 
he might select which gives him a poten- 
tial field for volume, that any one of 
those fifty here can supply any manufac- 
turer with a greater volume and a more 
continuous volume than the largest chain 
organization in the United States, not 
barring Woolworth. 

That is the way we think out loud as 
a manufacturer. That is why we would 
love to distribute exclusively through and 
we wish to work with the N. W. D. A. in 
the distribution of merchandise, and quite 
properly, as Mr. Bertoli has said and as 
has been pointed out in previous reports 
of the Committee on Sales, that the prob- 
lem of distribution, the continuous selling 
service, is the big problem in the whole- 
sale business today. The various meth- 
ods to be used are problems we must all 
solve. 

I do believe if it were possible for your 
organization to invite manufacturers in 
all independent lines to become members 
of your sales committee, if in addition 
you could invite a similar committee from 
the Retail Druggists’ Association to work 
out these problems along definite lines, 
departmental lines, if you please, and put 
order into the chaos that now exists, one 
selecting as a special item, another se- 
lecting another as a special item, it would 
be a step in the light direction. Insofar 
as it is my belief that manufacturers, 
most of them today, are thinking as we 
are thinking, that we would make great 
progress in a very short period of time. 

The other day 1 was down in Indianap- 
olis. I had. a little time and I was given 
some books reporting the proceedings of 
previous meetings. It was the first time 
I had known the proceedings were print- 
ed. 
If I may be permitted, I would like to 
make another suggestion. Mr. Evans's 
report of a couple of years ago on sales 
and selling methods is of interest to every 


manufacturer that furnishes you with 
merchandise. Mr. Bertoli’s report of last 
year contained invaluable information. 


The manufacturers don’t know they exist. 
Why not get the valuable things printed 
and make use of them instead of burying 
them as deep as you are burying them. 
Just one word as to salesmanship. We 
all justify errors. I justify my errors 
when J fall down; I have a thousand rea- 
sons why. We all think we have the best 
selling organization. I think times are 
changing. We must look upon our selling 
organizations, you and I, and all of us, as 
the motive power which will keep our 
machinery going. I do not think we 
should take it for granted that we have 
the best men. I believe we must look at 
it entirely from the other end. We must 
say at all times, have we the best men? 
Supervision is a wonderful thing, but I 
don’t believe you can make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear. It can’t be done. A 
salesman, when he exists, is there. Super- 


vision is good, but supervision will not 
make salesmen. Supervision will make 
good salesmanship, wonderful salesman- 
ship. 


I thank you. 

President Greiner:—I see Mr. De Woody 
in the back of the room. Come down and 
tell us about salesmen and selling meth- 
ods. 


Discussion by Mr. DeWoody 


Cc. J. DeWoody:—I don’t know that I 
have anything that would add to that ele- 
gant report of Mr. Roth’s. There are, 
however, three or four outstanding points 


President Greiner:—Are there any other remarks on this report? 
It is so ordered. 


be referred to the board of control. 
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that he has brought out that might be 
emphasized. 
_He speaks of co-operation, co-opera- 
tion between the wholesale druggist and 
the manufacturer. I think, first, we ought 
to co-operate among ourselves; co-operate 
with the retail druggist and then the 
manufacturers will co-operate with us. 
Another thing:—The houses, as a rule, 
don’t come in contact enough with their 
salesmen. They leave it too much to the 
sales manager. I think they should work 
with the sales manager and not through 
the sales manager so much. Most of our 
salesmen are afraid to come to us with 
any problem. I think if we become more 
intimate with our salesmen they will un- 
derstand our viewpoint and work to a 
better end. 


In that report we speak of extra com- 


pensation on different lines. We have 
tried that out and on those lines where 
we have given our salesmen extra com- 
pensation we have had better success 


than on other lines. 

I thank you. 

President Greiner:—We will be glad to 
hear from Fred Ingram on sales and sell- 
ing methods. 


Discussion by Mr. Ingram 


Fred Ingram:—I haven't anything to 
add to what everybody else has said. We 
have already had considerable oratory on 
this matter. 

It seems to me, of course, that the 
manufacturer, wholesaler and the retailer 
only would have one aim, one problem, 
and that is the consumer. If we all work 
together, think together, trying hard to 
see that the goods go through, I think 
we will all get somewhere. 

I wasn’t prepared to say anything this 
morning. I didn’t know I was going to 
be called on and I haven’t any notes, and 
I am glad I haven't because I won't talk 
too long. 

But there is one thought that I might 
add, supplementing what Mr, DeWoody 
has just said, and that is this:—It seems 
to me that the wholesaler in the future, 
and some of the wholesalers now, regard 
themselves as the executives of a bunch 
of chain stores. The minute you extend 
the retailer credit you have an interest in 
the store. It is then up to you and your 
sales manager to help that man make 
good so he can pay your bill. The sales 
manager is the sales manager of that 
chain; the purchasing agent the buyer for 
that chain. You have perhaps 300, 400, 
or 500 customers. They are links in your 
chain, and the wholesalers and manufac- 
turers should regard those stores as links 
in a chain and work with them and for 
them, selling ideas. Don’t simply be sat- 
isfied, as many manufacturers are, in 
selling the goods to the druggist. Let's 
sell the goods through the druggist. 

J. H. Jacobson:—Has there ever peen a 
record made or statistics of how many 
members of the N. W. D. A. compensate 
their salesmen by what they sell and the 


different classifications, and how many 
operate on the straight salary basis? I 
believe if we come to the manufacturer 


and use that as a valuable asset we ought 
to know ourselves how many of the 
houses do adopt that system, and how 
many are still using the old system? 

L. J. Bertoli:—-Those figures were given 
a few years back. I don't think they 
have ever been brought up to date. 

J. H. Jacobson:—I would suggest that 
the committee on sales and salesmanship 
be instructed to make an effort to get 
percentage statistics of how many have 
adopted this policy. 


If not, it will 


We have a telegram here that the secretary will read. 
(Secretary Newcomb read the following telegram) :— 


The officials and personnel of this company desire to congratulate C. F. 
the former as president 
the solution 
will be one of unbounded prosperity for all the members.—Langley 


the 
success in 


the association upon election of 
We wish him greatest 
that this term of office 
& Michaels Company. 


Michaels and 
national association. 
industry and hope 


of the 
of the problems of the 


resident Greiner:—The next order of business is the report of the committee on 
uniform accounting, W. J. Schieffelin, jr., chairman. 
(Mr. Schieffelin read the following report of the committee on uniform account- 


ting) :— 


Report of Committee on Uniform Accounting 


The year 1925 to 1926 for the uniform 
accounting committee has been one of 
planning for the future, in accordance 
with the action of the Detroit convention 
in approving the recommendations of the 
last chairman. 

In arriving at recommendations for 
next year your chairman has held a num- 
ber of conferences with Mr. Lennihan of 
the Harvard bureau, Secretary Newcomb, 
and a number of wholesalers. At the 
St. Louis meeting last April a letter from 
Mr. Lennihan outlining tentative plans 
was read to members of the Board of 
Control. These gentlemen, including 
President Greiner, gave informal approval 
to the committee’s plan of making no ex- 
penditures for research or statistical data 
this year. They also tentatively approved 
the omission for another year at least 
of the collection of data for another 
bulletin on operating expenses, the cost 
of which as in the past would be approxi- 
mately $5,000. 

The second suggestion, which was 
tentatively approved, was that the Har- 
vard Bureau of Business Research should 
be asked to make a study, as suggested 
bv Chairman Cutler last year, of some 
of our broader problems of selling or 
merchandising. Included in this are 
questions of stock turn, office efficiency 
(the number of items that an operator 
should be expected to bill per day, etc), 
and the overhead cost of handling pro- 
prietaries and other merchandise. 

Since April there have been certain 
changes made in the organization of the 
Harvard Bureau of Business Research 
and its directors have apparently re- 
defined its functions. In view of this 
the attitude of Mr. Lennihan in a con- 
ference held in July seemed to have un- 
dergone a slight change with reference to 
the proposed general investigation of our 
broader problems of selling or merchan- 
dising. His letter of July 29, 1926, is 
worth reading as an important part of 
his report :— 


(Copy) 
BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


ADMINISTRATION 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
July 29, 1926. 

Mr. W. J. Schieffelin, Jr., 
Schieffelin & Company, 
170 William Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Schieffelin:—Since talking with you 


in your office I have gone over. the whole 
situation with Dr. Copeland, as well as read 
the correspondence which you sent me. 


The situation, as I understand it, is that 
there are four distinctly different types of re- 
search that might be undertaken during the 
coming year; these are as follows:— 

1. The collection of data by means of cases, 
in order to find out the cost of typing a 
letter, or the number of bills a clerk should 
make out a day. In addition, other office 
management problems might be studied. The 
result of such an investigation would be pre- 
sented in the form of cases or a_ report 
recommending and explaining the best methods 
found. 

2. A study of the individual lines of mer- 
chandise carried by Service wholesale drug- 
gists in order to determine the profitable and 
unprofitable lines. This study when completed 
would be presented in the form of a report 
with recommendations or conclusions set forth 
wherever possible. 

3. The study of the broader merchandising 
or broader distribution problems that the 
members of your Association are facing. To 
cite an example, sales coverage with its many 
subdivisions or possibly the carrying of branded 
merchandising versus unbranded. The results 
of such an investigation to be presented in 
the form of a general summary or in the 
form of cases. To do this, at least fifty 
cases would have to be collected. 

4. The continuation of the study of operating 
expenses. 

During our last talk I went over carefully 
with you the purpose that we had in mind 
when the Research Bureau was organized, 
as well as the methods which we have fol- 
lowed since its organization. It seems to me 
that if either of the first two items I\stea 
above were undertaken, we would be ge*ting 
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away from the type of work which we should 
do In addition, to do the type of job that 
would be expected by many of your members, 
it would require the Bureau giving Service 
to individual members. As ;ou know, we are 
not organized to give such Service. and I 
don't believe we should be Furthermore, 
either of the first two items listed above, as 
1 understand it, would mean that we would 
be entering the class of ‘‘Business Doctors.”’ 
This, I believe, should be avoided 

I spent quite a little time 
land discussing from various 
listed above We both concluded it would be 
inadvisable for you as Chairman of the Come 
mittee to recommend, at the present time, 
undertaking such a _ study From our view- 
point, we would like to have this work carried 
on as we need the data in the classroom. I 
do not think, however, a decision should be 
reached by considering our needs. On the con- 
trary, I have considered only your position as 
Chairman of the Committee and frankly can- 
not recommend this work to you at the present 


with Dr. Cope- 


angles, item 3 


moment 








We could continue the study of operating 
expenses, I do not think this should be done 
unless you and the Committee have greatly 
changed your opinion since my talk with you 
two weeks ago. 

I want to say that I am perfectly willing to 
discuss this with you or with any of the 
Commitiee at ¢ time, and that 1 am open 
to conviction in any of the decisions which 
I have made I hope that you will express 
this thought to the other members of your 
Committee 

Should it be decided by the Association not 
to carry on any research during the coming 
year, I want you and the rest of your officers 
to feel that this does not mean severing the 
relationship which has developed during the 
past few years between youl! Association and 
the School We would be very glad at any 
time to carry on the study of operating ex- 
penses, or to do any other research that 
appeared to be practical and advisable 

With very best wishes for a su essful con- 
vention, I am 

Ver, sincerely yours, 


RICHARD LENNIHAN, 


(Signed) 
Assistant Director 


It seems obvious from this letter that 
the Harvard bureau does not wish to 
undertake the kind of study which many 
of us feel might be valuable. The com- 
mittee feels that this matter should, 
therefore, for the present at least, be 
considered closed as far as the Harvard 
bureau is concerned. 

The question of having some commer- 
cial firm of accountants undertake this 
type of work for the association has not 
been gone into because of the late date 
at which the letter from. the Harvard 
bureau was rece:ved Without having 
had an opportunity to consult with in- 
dividual wholesale druggists the com- 
mittee nevertheless feels that the expense 
would probably not be warranted at this 


Furthermore, it is a question 





time. : ; 
whether many members of the associa- 
t.on would entrust their private data to 
any commerciai organization. 

In -Aprii tne opinion of a number of 
the members of the Board of Control 
was. as mentioned above, that it would 
not be advisable to have another bulle- 
tin on operating expenses based on the 
vear 1926. In view of the unusual con- 
ditions which are absorbing so much of 
the thought and energy of the members 
of the associat.on, this committee feels 
that it would be wise to wait another 


vear before compiling another such bulle- 
tin. This, however, is not made as a 
formal recommendation in case there de- 
velops a demand on the part of sufficient 
members of the association for another 
bulletin based on the work of 1926. 
If such demand develops it should here 

stated as a matter of record that 
is now available for the use of the 
uniform accounting committe $4,600 in 
the treasury of the N. W. D. A., so that 
only an additional four or five hundred 
doliars appropriation would be needed to 
cover the full cost. 

If the decision is not to have an operat- 


be 


there 








ing expense bulletin based on 1926, the 
committee hopes that subsequent chair- 
men will keep before the association the 
question of having another such bulletin 
in one or two years when changing con- 
ditions should again make it valuable 
President Greiner I will ask Sewall 
Cutler to discuss this paper, the former 


chairman. 


Discussion by Mr. Cutler 


Sewall Cutler About two months ago 
I had luneh with Mr. Lennihan and talked 
with him for about two hours. He was 
very sorry he couldn't be here, and he 
said he hoped his letter would not be mis- 
interpreted 

In the first place, I don’t think you 
quite understand Harvard today. This 
department is now on a permanent, prac- 
tical basis. It is no longer experimental 
work they are doing. They are equipped 
now to be in business and to carry on the 
job. They would not, for any amount of 
money paid them by us, undertake any 
work that would not be of practical value 


to this association. In order words, if it 
isn’t satisfactory and of value to us it 
wouldn't be of value to them and reflect 


to the credit of the university. They feel 
that this association has in the past been 
dealing, to quote their own words, ‘‘with 
broader matters.” 


They would like to pick out detailed 
matters. Almost every committee chair- 
man, in his report this year, has been 
asking for information. I am sure Mr. 
Ochse said we were playing his wheel 
blindly. Now, in the report in the bul- 
letin which Harvard has given us in the 
past, we have had detailed information. 
We are not using any case problem, 


which is nothing but a long general trea- 
tise which we read and then guess about. 
Mr. Stickney, in his report, gave us de- 
tailed figures, and I think that is what we 
want. That is what is going to be of 
value. 

If we could take that expense item that 
Harvard has given us and break it up, for 
instance, warehouse expense, anything, 
any of the broader subjects that would 
give us detailed information on our oper- 
ating cost so that we would know what 
profitable lines were costing us, Harvard 
would be glad to do it for us. Anything 


that would be of value to us they will do 
gladly. 

We have the money, and I think work 
f that ‘ 


sort could be carried on fairly 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: 


cheaply. They are in very close contact 
With this organization, much more so 
than you realize, and they know the situ- 
ation in the industry as it exists today. 
They feel that the bulletin would not be 
of great value this year, or next year. 
They suggested to me that we let things 
slide until the matter has been tried out 
thoroughly and then have a bulletin. It 
seems to me that would be the best plan, 


but I hope we can Keep our contact with 
Harvard because they are very much in- 
terested in they are friendly toward 
us, and are willing and glad to do any- 


us, 





W. J. Schieffelin, Jr. 


Chairman on Uniform Accounting 


thing for us that will be of benefit to us. 
President Greiner:—Is there anv one 
else who would like to discuss this paper? 


Discussion by Mr. Mayer 


\. Kiefer Mayer:—I am going to ask 
for a moment, because I believe that 
upon the decisions we make now depend 
the further development of this important 
work of our association. Wouldn’t every 
man in this room like to have his own 
research department that could devote its 


entire time and energies to developing 
better methods for his particular busi- 
ness? Let those who would like to have 


such a bureau hold up their right hands. 
(Majority.) Such a research department 
would be a sheer luxury for the majority 
of our members and there would be a 
terrific and needless duplication of effort. 
Therefore, let the association organize 
such a bureau to serve the individual 
research department for our entire mem- 
bership. Herbert Hoover has well said. 
“The only way to take the hazards out of 
business is to get the facts.” 


Discussion by Mr. Ochse 


William Ochse:—I want to heartily in- 
dorse the remarks made by Kiefer Mayer. 
In reviewing past work, if this organiza- 
tion doesn’t need facts and need them 
now, they never will need them two years 
or three years from now because if they 
are going on as they are now they won't 
be in those who are here to- 
day, to have the facts then. 

We need information: we need knowl- 
edge of what we are doing, and I advo- 
cated four years ago that the association 
should be adequately financed in order to 
carry on its work in a research depart- 
ment over which the association would 
have the say and control, and I want to 
back up what Kiefer Mayer has stated— 
We ought to keep up the work We ought 
never start anything we can't finish be- 
cause in the final analysis the last result 
is going to be the best. 

I sincerely hope this association will 
consider seriously, and that the board of 
control and the executive committee, will 
not let the wonderful work of the com- 
mittees in the past go for naught in the 
next year or so, 


Discussion by Mr. Andrews 


So do I, gentlemen. 
Now the fact is that the board of control 
put the quietus on the bulletin last year 
in April. They figured that business would 
continue along about the same and that 
we wouldn't need a general expense 
analysis for 1926. I think maybe that was 


as 





business, 


Sewall Andrews: 


why, although there may be new factors 
coming into the business now. Possibly 
in 1927 we will want it 





Harvard has also put the word “‘fini 
on the question of studying these specific 
problems, and they may have done well in 
doing that. I would like to know, and I 
am sorry our committee has not made 
some inquiries this year, where the work 
is that Harvard did in preparing thos 





twenty-some case problems, the specific 
study of certain phases of our business 
such as warehousing, stock control, and 


budget systems, electric conveyors, and a 
number of problems they studied 
for us and prepared bulletins on. I would 
like to know and I think the association 
is entitled to know in view of the fact 
that they spent some $1,500 in getting 
that information, whether any use of 
those case problems have been made. I 
have talked to some of the members and 
find that they have pretty generally 
passed them on to their superintendents 
or others to read, but I think we should 
make some effort to ascertain whether 
that kind of work was of any value, and 
whether we should proceed along with 
that kind of work in the future. 

In respect to the work of this uniform 
accounting committee, which has been 
more or less of a hobby of mine, as you 
know, I do not think their activities 


those 


should be entirely eliminated in the nego- 
tiations with the Harvard bureau. I think 
there is a very considerable field yet to 
exploit with our members direct in edu- 
cation along the lines of better set-ups of 
expense figures on our books. From what 
Harvard says, I should judge that out of 
the 132 or so firms that report a large 
majority have adopted the general clas- 
sification of expenses as recommended. 
Harvard compliments this association 
very highly on the intelligence and char- 
acter of the reports that are sent in, and 
I think the better houses all through the 
country have pretty generally set up the 
major classifications of expense; but, as 
Mr. Cutler said, there is a need right now 


for breaking down some of those larger 
classifications into sub-classifications 
which will give us some of the essential 
and vital figures that we are going to 
want and are going to want very badly. 

He mentioned warehouse and ware- 
house labor. That is one of the biggest 
items of expense that we have in our 


entire schedule, and it is covered by one 
President Greiner:—If there 
control. So ordered. 
I would like to ask President-elect 
audience arose and applauded.) 


are 


e have some announcements now by 


(Announcements were made by W. A. 

President Greiner: 
education and research A. 

(Mr. Mayer read the 
search): 


Kiefer Mayer, 


following 


Report of Committee on 


This past year the principal activities 
of your committee on education and re- 
search have been devoted to earrying out 
the instructions of the fifty-first regular 
meeting of the association held in Detroit 


last September. After approving the re- 
port of the committee on education, the 
convention recommended “that the com- 
mittee proceed with the work only after 
sufficient pledges or subscriptions had 
been obtained to finance a retail drug- 
gists’ research bureau.”’ 


The securing of funds to be devoted to 


retail research work, by voluntary sub- 
scription from our active and associate 
members, was new in the annals of our 


association. The report of the committee 
on education was printed in booklet form, 
under the caption, ‘“‘'he Need and Oppor- 





A. Kiefer Mayer 


Chairman on Education and Research 


tunities for a Retail Druggists’ Research 


Bureau,’ and a copy was mailed to our 
entire membership in order that they 
might become more familiar with the 


contemplated work. A subscription blank 


was prepared and mailed, with a general 
letter, to ail active and associate mem- 
bers. The results- of this first solicita- 


tion exceeded the committee’s 
tion and as contemplated another 


anticipa- 


general 


letter followed after a reasonable length 
of time, which letter produced additional 
funds. Correspondence has been con- 
ducted with some of our members who 
desired additional information as to the 
operation of the proposed bureau. Some 


of our active and associate members have 
rendered splendid assistance in the secur- 





ing of funds. Several other general let- 
ters were mailed and a final appeal by 
our president brought the funds within 
sight of the desired amount. 

Today it’s our pleasure to announce 
that $15,295 has been subscribed, the 
largest sum ever raised to date for the 
scientific investigation of some of the 


important problems which are of so vital 
concern to retailer, wholesaler and man- 
ufacturer. These many voluntary sub- 
scriptions clearly demonstrate that our 
members are tremendously interested in 
the continued success of their retail 
friends. 

Your 
learned 
ficials 
Hills 
would 
undertake 
vising the 


chairman and our _ secretary 
from a conference with the of- 
of Babson Institute at Wellesley 
that changes in their personnel 
make it impossible for them to 
the responsibility of super- 
work as originally planned. 
This will not necessitate a delay in our 
work but merely cause a rearrangement 
of our program as originally outlined, 
and your committee, therefore, desires to 


make the following recommendations, 
which are not the thoughts of any one 
individual but are based on the results 


of a two years’ exhaustive investigation 
and the tentative approval of our pro- 
gram by many State pharmaceutical as- 
sociations:— 


Recommendations 
1—The association establish the ‘‘Drug- 
gists’ Research Bureau’’ at 51 Maiden 
Lane, New York City, to be supervised 
the coming year by a committee of nine 
members, to be appointed as follows:— 


no objections, this report 


Michaels 


report 


MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


large item of warehouse wages and ware- 
house expense, and that should be broken 
down. 


Now comes the question of discounts. 
Harvard has never covered that subject 
the way we would like to have seen it 


done, but it is a big factor of expense in 
our business today, and I think some very 
profitable investigation can be made by 
this committee, working with our mem- 
bers for a set-up of expense classifica- 
tions under some of the larger heads and 
developing for us some information and 
figures on discounts. 

I hope the committee will continue to 
go along and that that money should be 
kept intact. I think the straight line sug- 


gested in the reports over 1923 and 1924 
operations May show a_ considerable 
change as a result of new factors which 


have been introduced in our industry, and 
I hope the money will be kept intact, at 
least a large part of it, and in the mean- 
time iet’s step along in the lines Kiefer 
has suggested and get some of these facts 
that we need. 

will go to the board of 
(The 


to a seat on the platform. 


Woods Caperton. 


‘aperton for the entertainment committee.) 
The next order of business is the report of the committee on 
chairman. 


of the committee on education and re- 


Education and Research 


(a) The president of our association 
shall appoint five members from our 
active and associate membership. 

(b) The Natlonai Wholesale Druggists’ 


Association shall invite the National As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists to appoint 
two retailers to serve on this committee. 

(c) The National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association shall invite the Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy to appoint two 


men to serve on this committee. 

The committee will also be charged 
with the responsibility of perfecting per- 
manent plans for the operation of this 
bureau. 

2—The proposed bureau to operate as 
a national clearing house for the scien- 
tific investigation of the essential facts, 


information pertaining to the 
The first year shall 


figures and 
entire drug industry. 
be devoted to the investigation of facts, 
the results being published in bulletin 
form and distributed to all those inter- 
ested in the continued success of the 
individual retail druggist. 





35—The operating funds for the bureau 
which have been raised by voluntary sub- 
scription shall be kept under the control 
of the treasurer of the association. 

4—The bureau to have five classes of 
membership, to be divided as follows:— 

(a) A retail member shall be a retail 
druggist who has signified his desire to 
co-operate in the work. 

(b) A clerk member shall be a retail 
clerk who has signified his desire to co- 
operate with a retail druggist in the 
work 


(c) A wholesale or manufacturer mem- 


ber shall be one who is a member of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion and has either made a _ voluntary 
subscription to the proposed bureau or 
signified his desire to co-operate in the 
work. 

(d) A field representative shall be a 
salesman whose company has become a 
Wholesale or manufacturer member of 


the bureau and expressed a desire to be- 
come active in the work. 

(c) The college members, association 
members and publisher members shall 
be the colleges of pharmacy, the national, 


state and local associations and trade 
magazines interested in the continued 
success of the retail druggist and who 
desire to be identified with the work. 

The proposed bureau shall obtain its 
facts from the retail drug stores. Each 
investigation will deal with one _ partic- 
ular fact and the results will furnish the 
retailer and clerk with a_ conclusive 
answer as to his own individual store. 
It is difficult for one not to view his own 


business problems in a personal and semi- 
biased manner so that the retailers will 
be encouraged to forward their results 
to the bureau. The bureau, working in a 
clarified atmosphere, should compare, in- 
terpret and assemble the facts in a scien- 
tific way taking into consideration the 
difference between metropolitan and urban 
drug stores, their geographical locations 
and annual volume of sales. The pro- 
posed bureau should undertake what Cal- 
vin Coolidge has said, “by science I mean 
the assembling of facts, their comparison 
and interpretation.” 


Retailers Would Welcome Bureau 





Investigation has shown that most 
every individual retail druggist would be 
glad to have a research department de- 


voting its entire time to the investigation 
of the facts that would assist in further 
developing his business. This would be 


a terrific and needless duplication of ef- 
fort, but every retail druggist who reg- 


isters with the bureau will in reality es- 
tablish a research bureau of his own. 
Every retail and clerk member on Tre- 
ceiving a bulletin of the final results of 
each investigation will have the advan- 
tage of comparing his facts with those 
of others whose conditions are similar. 

* “Acte’ 
an “F" * 


should always be preceded by 
remarked one of America’s fore- 
most business counsellors. One of the 
outstanding facts obtained from bulletin 
No. 50, Harvard Bureau of Business Re- 
search report on “Operating Expenses in 
the Wholesale Drug Business for 1924,” 
is that 87 percent of the wholesale drug- 
gists’ sales were to unit or individual 
drug stores. A chain drug store operator 
remarked, after completing an investiga- 
tion as to why his sales in a certain city 
were less than the preceding year:—‘‘We 
can only account for our decrease in sales 
by the fact that the wholesaler has en- 
couraged the retailers to improve their 
merchandising methods.’’ With these 
facts in mind, can a wholesaler delay 
becoming an active supporter of the 
bureau? To be identified with the bureau 
not only means the procuring of research 
information that will be of tremendous 
value to one’s own business but also the 














IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


support of an organization that will at- 
tempt to investigate some of the unknown 
facts of the drug industry. 

Business men, in less than a hundred 
years, have accomplished more for In- 






dividual health, happiness and success 
than all the political orators and soldiers 
have been able to do since the dawn of 
evolution. Today the successful sales- 
men are business men, and realize there 
is something more to business than the 
mere selling of goods. They apprehend 
clearly, regardless of their own form of 
compensation, that to win commercial 


success they must render a greater serv- 
ice to their customers. For a salesman 
to be a field representative of the bureau 
means that he will assist in procuring 
research information that will not only 
be of value to his own business but also 
to the continued success of his retail 
friends, 

Our colleges of pharmacy are con- 
stantly seeking facts about the retail drug 
industry for the development of the fu- 
ture retailer. The national, State and local 
associations which have rendered such 
tremendously valuable and constructive 
support to the retailer are cognizant of 
the changes that are taking place in the 
marketing of the nation’s products. They 
are vitally interested in the future of re- 
tailing. The splendid trade magazines 
that have assisted the retailer in keeping 
step with the changing conditions are 
constantly seeking new facts for publica- 
tion. It is hoped all of these prospective 
members may have an appreciation of the 
broad functions of the bureau and _ will 
render not only their support but their 
constructive. helpful advice. 

The value of the retailer's, 
salesman’s time is recognized. 
means have been developed for these 
members to co-operate’in the work of the 
bureau without interfering with their own 





clerk’s and 
Ways and 


regular business activities. A retailer 
completing one of the bureau’s national 
investigations will have the facts per- 


taining to his own particular business. A 
field representative who has co-operated 
with the retail member will have obtained 
a knowledge of a fact that may prove 
helpful to one of his other friends. 


Suggested Program 


Realizing the tremendous amount of 
work involved in getting a bureau, the 
first of its kind, under operation, the fol- 
lowing program is suggested for the com- 
ing year, with the unaerstanding that 
those in charge of the bureau’s supervi- 
sion the coming year will have the privi- 





of making alterations in the plans 
rding to the conditions that may 


arise :— 

1. Prepare a booklet outlining the oper- 
ation of the proposed bureau for distri- 
bution to every prospective member, ex- 
tending an invitation to them to become 
identified in this work. Membership cards 
will be sent to those wno become enrolled 
as members. 

2. Field representatives shall outline the 
proposed bureau's plans and the first fact 


to be investigated to the retailers and 
clerks, inviting them to become enrolled 
in this work as retail and clerk members. 

It is recommended that the first fact 
for investigation be “The Actual Sales 
Value of Window Displays.”” A _ prelimi- 


nary investigation among several hundred 





retailers has shown that they are inter- 
ested in learning the actual sales value 
of their window displays. A test card has 
been developed for the retailer to deter- 
mine this fact. By invoicing the items 
before they are displayed in the show 
windows and after removal. and applying 
the selling prices, the retailer will have 


only a partial answer. Other factors, such 
the weather, comparison of general 
sales and comments of customers are es- 
sential to determine the actual sales value 
of window displays tetailers with sev- 
eral windows have an opportunity to 
test the value of combination displays 
against mass effect. Tne results will de- 
termine the type of display that is most 
advantageous for the retailer. 

It is proposed to have prepared, in 
booklet form, by competent authorities, 
show window displays. These booklets 
will not quote the trade name of an 
article, but will state toothbrush, per- 
fume, shaving cream, ete. Field repre- 
sentatives should distribute these booklets 


as 








and test cards to the retail Members of 
the bureau. Field representatives should 
offer their co-operation to the retail 


members conducting an 
should encourage the 
the results of their individual investiga- 
tions to the bureau for assembling, com- 
parison, interpretation and publication. 
The actual sales value of the items dis- 


investigation and 
retailers to forward 


played in the show windows of a drug 
store for a given length of time is an 
unknown but a most tfmportant fact. 


Rental authorities state that lease values 
are determined to a great extent by the 
number of lineal feet and constructiot® 
possibilities of show windows. Chain 
stores, with branches in suburban loca- 
tions and smaller towns, state that it is 
profitable for them to take advantage of 


their show windows that they have 
far in the investigation of the value of 
their show windows tohat they have 
adopted a uniform construction height 
from the sidewalk for their windows. One 
of the mail order and catalogue houses, 


which has already established large retail 
stores in some locations, has recently 
launched in a new venture of opening 
display depots and small retail stores 
throughout the country. According to 
their announcement, “the plan is to make 
these stores serve a triple purpose, one 
being to virtually act as display windows, 
another to take orders for the mail order 
side of their business and then to serve 
as regular retail stores, making sales 
across counter, though with a limited 
stock. Does this mean printer’s ink is 
losing its power? Is the consuming public 
demanding to see before buying? If these 
large marketing agencies have found it 
advantageous to dispay their yares, 
should not the retail druggist desire to 
determine the actual value of that part 
of his store devoted to show windows? 
The spirit of “getting ahead” is one of 
the characteristic traits of every American 
and is responsible for our being the great- 
est commercial nation in the world. Re- 


tailers and clerks are firmly imbued with 
this 


spirit. and a preliminary investiga- 
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tion has revealed that they would be 
interested in an investigation of selling. 
It is, therefore, suggested that this be the 
second fact for investigation. 

It is impossible to estimate the time 
that will be required to get the proposed 
bureau under way and complete the in- 
vestigation of the above suggested facts, 
but if there is sufficient remaining time 
before the end of the first year’s opera- 
tions, other similar investigations should 
be conducted. 


Interest in Retailer's Problems 
The past year has found more of our 
members active in the interests of the 
retailer’s problems. The have perceived, 


as did Henry Ford, who was probably the 
first man in this count to do so, that 
to render superlative service means suc- 
cess. Some of our members have devel- 
oped departments for the retailer that 
print circulars, write letters, make show 
ecards that are furnished with window 
displays, and even plin_ special sales 
events. One member reports ten people 
devoted exclusively to this work, and 


writes :—‘‘It’s splendid for our salesmen, 


so much so that we are getting a satis- 
factory volume from our remote terri- 
tories.” These members are to be com- 


mended and your committee recommends 
that others of our Members investigate 
the possibilities of becoming active in 
this splendid work. 

There has been a greater attendance 
and more talks by our members, both 
active and associate, at the various State 
pharmaceutical conventions. Your com- 
mittee recommends that more of our 
members engage in this commendable 
work. There should be a clearer under- 
standing of the complex problems of mar- 


keting by both wholesaler and retailer, 
who act as intervening agents between 
producer and consumer in the distribu- 


tion of goods for individual consumption. 

The increased interest of our members, 
both active and associate, in the colleges 
of pharmacy is to be commended. A few 
of our members have taken an active 
interest in assisting some of the colleges 
to finance new buildings. Other members 
have been interested in the development 
of a course in commercsar pharmacy. The 
curriculums of the colleges of pharmacy 
will determine the retail druggists of the 


future, and those colleges which have 
added commercial pharmacy are to be 


congratulated. Last fall our secretary ad- 
dressed a communication to the deans of 
the colleges of pharmacy in this country, 
acquainting them with the recommenda- 
tion that was approved by the Detroit 
convention “in that we are vitally inter- 
ested and desired to co-operate in their 
work by furnishing any or all of the 
publications without cost,” and many of 
our booklets should now be found in the 
libraries of the colleges of pharmacy. 

A change in the secretaries of our ; 
ciation a few months after the Detroit 
convention delayed the compiling of the 
principal thoughts from the winning 
papers on the different prize essay con- 
test that we have conducted in the past 
years as to “Why the Wholesaler?” “Es- 
sential Value of the Wholesale Druggist 
to the Retailer,” ete., ete. Our present 
secretary is especially qualified to corm- 
plete this work, and the many construc- 
tive and valuable thoughts that have been 
produced from these splendid papers 
should soon be in booklet form for dis- 
tribution to every student attending a 


sso- 





college of pharmacy, to our members, 
their salesmen, to druggists and clerks, 
and to all others who desire a_ better 


understanding of the drug industry. 

Since early times, when the law of the 
church forbade anyone to buy goods for 
the purpose of selling them for gain, be- 
cause such trade was considered sinful, 
the activity of marketing has not been 
fully recognized. We are fortunate in 
having a secretary who can discuss many 
of the questions of public interest that 
cluster about the subject of marketing, 
which is the activity or the distribution 
of goods. He has spoken before twelve 
State pharmaceutical association meet- 
ings this past year, most of which have 
indorsed our plans for retail research 
work. Your committee recommends that 
our new secretary continue to address 
the retail ssociations, not only on ac- 
count of qualifications as a talker 
but because of his intimate knowledge of 
the retailer. 

Marketing is as vital a part of the pro- 
ductive procession of society as are man- 
ufacturing, mining or agriculture. Since 
production consists in doing or making 
anything that human beings desire, it is 
apparent that the man who buys and 
stores an item, having it available for 
consumption, performs a productive act. 
He does something that either manufac- 
turer or consumer must otherwise do. 
The system of marketing goods for indi- 
vidual consumption utilizes the wholesaler 
and the retailer as intervening agents be- 
tween the producer ana the consumer. 
New agencies have appeared, assuming 
the functions of those who have been 
active in marketing. If they are unable 
to eliminate any of the work that is now 
being done, no savings to society will 
have been apparent and the expense in- 
volved will have eaten heavily into their 





_ 


anticipated savings. Economists tell us 
that “the cost of marketing cannot be 
considered excessive unless it is able to 
be reduced.” Some of our members are 


conducting investigations as to the possi- 
bilities of reducing their costs, and the 
facts obtained will be of interest to the 
entire drug industry. 

Today, in the new order of things, suc- 
cess is a matter of helpfulness and it is 
difficult for any concern to render genu- 
ine assistance to its customer unless it is 
fully eonversant with all the facts. Busi- 
ness today presents a complexity of prob- 
lems unknown a generation ago. The man 
who has complete facts at hand can steer 
his business ship through the deepest sea 
of confusion, weather the hardest storms, 
maintaining a steady schedule between 
the port of investment and the harbor 
of profit. 


President Greiner:—You have heard a 
very valuable report, one such as Kiefer 
Mayer always makes, because he gets 
right down and goes after the facts, as he 


says. I am going to call on Carl Meyer 
as the first person to discuss this valu- 
able paver. 


Discussion by Mr. Meyer 


Carl Meyer:—On Sunday, I think it was, 
we had a little informal meeting of a 
number of gentlemen interested in the 
wholesale drug business, and the question 
of the new president was brought up and 
the requirements of such_a man under 
existing circumstances. The statement 
was made that we should have a man who 


would go out and do things, realizing 
that action is what we require at this 
time. The question was then asked just 
what shall he do, and there we were 
stumped. It seems to me that this splen- 
did bureau headed by Mr. Mayer, who 
has demonstrated his capabilities and 


who has made some very definite recom- 
mendations in this report, is entitled to 
our very best support because it seems to 
me that it gives us, and particularly our 
president, the inspiration and the infor- 
mation that is required to carry on the 
work of this national association. 

The beauty of the situation, as I see it, 
is that we have at our command so many 
facilities that will assist them in doing 
the work. Our development, as illustrated 
in all of the papers, is based on service. 
And this bureau contemplates that the 
manufacturer, the wholesaler and the re- 
tailer shall join in this research and edu- 
cational work. It places at our command 
the entire resources of that triumvirate, 
if I may call it so. 

It seems to me that this bureau is a 
most ambitious undertaking, and there is 
just one fear that I have, and that is per- 
haps its scope is so great that its very 
magnitude may frighten us. So Il would 
recommend that in approaching this great 
problem to begin with they restrict their 
operations to very definite lines and tuat 
in their development they gradually in- 
crease the scope rather than to attack it 
from a broad viewpoint. It seems to me 


that this means the dawn of a new era 
in the distribution problem. I am quite 
confident that as soon as the results of 


this work started in the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association become appar- 
ent, other lines of industry will do t.e 
same-thing and thus in our national de- 
velopment we will be guided by some very 
definite knowledge that we haven’t up to 
this time had at our disposal. I hope that 
this committee will have the full and the 
enthusiastic support of all of the mem- 
bers of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association. Only with a unanimity of 
purpose and unity in action can we ac- 
complish the purpose for which this bu- 
reau was organized. 
President Greiner:—We 
hear from W. 


Discussion by Mr. Gibson 


W. W. Gibson:—I say to Frank Blair 
that I can’t make any money selling cas- 
toria at ten off. Mr. Blair says I can. 
Both of us are guessing. Both of us are 
prejudiced. Neither of us knows. That 
being so, in what condition is the poor re- 
tailer who has to sell some of his goods 
at 10 percent below cost? Is he making 


would like to 


W. Gibson on this. 


any money selling those goods? Your 
prejuciced manufacturer will say he is, 
that he is attracting enough trade into 


his store by that cut price to make up for 
the discount that he gives away, and he 
cites the proposition of Mr. Wanamaker 
to the effect that the only way to succeed 
in business is to sell some goods below 
cost so that you can sell other goods 
above cost. 

Now with all due respect, and without 
authority, I don’t know whether that is 
right or not, and neither does our re- 
tailer friend. If there is anything that 
we can do to place facts before him, if 
we can give him enough engineering as- 
sistance—and heaven knows the retailer 
is nothing of an engineer—so that he can 
have certain definite facts on which to 
base the policies of his business, then 
such a proposa! is worth while, is worth 
money to him and worth money to us. 

I like very much Mr. Ochse’s recap- 
itulation of our salesmen’s relations to 
our retail customers. The chains of re- 
tail stores have what they call district 
managers Who are really merchandise 
managers for the stores under their super- 
vision. To the independent stores our 
salesmen bear exactly the same relation, 
they are merchandise managers for their 


independent retail customers. Now are 
they good merchandise Managers, or 
aren’t they? Even the best of them is 


proceeding by guesswork. If we can give 
them facts so as to take the guess out of 
their work, it is worth a lot of money to 


us and worth a sum that we should be 
willing to pay very cheerfully. I predict 
a wonderful success for the work of this 


committee. It is the greatest thing that 
this association has undertaken. I was 
going to say in its history, but certainly 
in my experience. 

To Mr. Mayer and his committee and 
his associates is due our very heartiest 
thanks. It is a wonderful work that they 
are doing, a work that will be remem- 
bered long after this generation and some 
coming generations have passed on. 

President Greiner:—May we hear from 
some one else on this valuable paper? 


Discussion by Mr. Andrews 


Sewall Andrews:—Our very helpful sec- 
retary asked me at breakfast to discuss 
this report and told me I would find a 
copy of it in my mailbox. I called there 
and found a copy of the report on selling 
methods and so forth. So you realize 
anything I say on it will not be the re- 
sult of any serious study of the report. 

I don’t think a person has to study the 
report to discuss some of its essential 
features, especially we don’t need to 
study it in order to indorse it after hear- 
ing Mr. Mayer himself this morning. I 
think it is the most far-reaching and con- 
structive thing that has been presented 
to this association in its history. We 
have heard here for years that the retail 
drug trade is the backbone of our busi- 
ness, but I want to tell you, gentlemen, 
that the backbone is mighty weak and it 
is getting weaker. I can speak from some 
recent knowledge of that fact. It has 
been my lot to fall heir to eleven retail 
drug stores which we have been obliged 
to take over, owing to the fact that the 
retailers who owned those stores didn’t 
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have the facts, and we have been trying 
to get the facts since we have had those 
stores for six months. I want to tell you 
that I have more sympathy for the prob- 
lems of the retailer than ever before, and 
I realize his needs by Knowing what is 
necessary to make a success of a retailer. 

A recent survey has been made in the 
Northwest by Prof. H. J. Ostlund, of the 
University of Minnesota, at the sugges- 
tion of the Northwestern Pharmaceutical 
Bureau, which comprises the State asso- 
ciations of Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa. Pro- 
fessor Ostlund looks with alarm and notes 
the increased number of small retailers 
who fail to show a profit, especially that 
class of retailers doing a volume of busi- 
ness around $8,000 or $10,000 a year. That 
number has shown a great increase over 
the report he made back in 1922. 

It to me, gentlemen, that Mr. 
Mayer has hit the nail right on the head, 
that the retail trade needs the facts. 
Competition is keen, and the pace these 
department stores are going is fast. These 
large chains and the independent chains 


seems 


that are growing up in all communities 
are setting a terrific pace in merchandis- 


ing, and the small retailer hasn’t a show, 
and it is our job to get him the informa- 
tion. They are the fellows we have got 
to depend on for our business, and we are 


helping ourselves in helping those small 
retailers, and I am very much sold on 


that idea. I believe we should step along 
slowly, not expecting too much, not be- 
coming impatient if we don’t see results 
the first year; let’s back this thing up one 


hundred per cent. 
President Greiner:—This is the most 
vital paper we have before us. I am go- 


ing to ask all those who are going to sup- 


port it to raise their hands. Every - 
body is going to support it. Now let’s 
hear from you one right after the other. 


Discussion by Mr. Coulson 


J. T. Coulson:—I believe this report is 
the most far-reaching report and is going 
to bring about a fair understanding be- 
tween the retailer and the distributor. 
Fortunately for me, I have been in the 
drug business all of my life. 1 realize 
some of the hardships of every line and 
some of the hardships of the retailer. I 
am beginning to realize some of the hard- 
ships of the wholesaler, and I do not hesi- 
tate to say that if this committee, under 
the direction of this association, starts 
out in an educational way to educate the 
retailer how to merchandise, it is going 
to be the salvation of the wholesaler. We 
find in our location where numerous small 
houses get out and sell right under our 
nose, as it were, some of the merchandise 





Wwe sell, due to the fact that we have 
never tried to go out and educate the 
sinall retailer how to sell merchandise 
and how to buv merchandise. 

Then there is another fact that will 
come out in this work:—We will build 
up a better morale, the better class of 
retai'ers, trying to discourage the man 


who is unfit to go into the retail business, 
and we wili build up the man who has 
the morale and the character back of him 
and educate him to be a retailer in a cer- 
tain location and eliminate the bootlegger. 
I thank you. 


L. J. Bertoli:—I believe this paper of 
Kiefer Mayer's would be very valuable 
to every salesman and every druggist. 
I, therefore, move that it be printed in 
booklet form and _ distributed to our 
salesmen, druggists and all others who 
may be interested in the work. I be- 
lieve it has information that is very 
valuable to every one. 

Discussion by Mr. Freeman 

Dudley Freeman:—Some years ago I 


had connection with the shoe and leather 
industry and they were in a very chaotic 
state. The jobber didn’t know the price 
at which to sell merchandise or who to 
sell it to or where he was going to get his 
money, due to the fact that the shoe- 
makers throughout the country were not 
business men and had to be educated. 
They went through a process in that na- 
tional organization of developing the shoe- 
maker to where he becaime a real asset 
to the jobber. 

I think if your secretary or the commit- 
tee will get in touch with the Shoe Find- 
ing Magazine, which is owned by the Na- 
tional Shoe and Leather Finders’ Asso- 
ciation of America, he will get a great 
deal oft information that will be very help- 
ful for all the drug jobbers in America. 
They had a problem there of teaching 
men how to conduct business, and many 
of them couldn’t speak English. That is 
how far-reaching it was There was 
price-cutting and demoralizing atmos- 
phere throughout the country, but they 
brought the business up to a dignified 
high plane where credits are good, where 
displays are properly made and taught 
by the National Shoe and Leather Find- 
ers of America. I think they have a mes- 
sage that we can get a great deal of meat 
out of. 

President Greiner:—The manufacturers 
are helping to support this; we want your 
views on this and your help on it. It 
takes everybody to put it over. Is there 
any other manufacturer in the room who 
would like to talk on this subject? 

Frank Hayden:—Our approval of this 
class of work is shown in a manual that 
we ourselves have recently gotten out in 





the interests of our own goods, feeling 
that our customers should know how to 
merchandise B. D. products, and it is 


entirely in line with the educational work 
that your committee is doing. 

L. J. Auerbacher :—I recently read an 
article in a trade journal saying that the 
average life of a drug store was about 
seven years. That seemed to indicate 
that there are a great many people in 
the drug line who are unfit to carry on 
the business. Whether this educational 
bureau will make an unfit man fit is a 
question for them to determine. But, it 
seems to me that the jobbers can do a 
great deal, as was mentioned by one of 
the recent speakers, in discouraging the 
installation of new drug stores, unless 
they are managed by fit people, and dis- 
couraging the promotion of drug stores 
in neighborhoods where the neighborhood 
is already supplied. 
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President Greiner:—Mr. Bertoli 
a motion to have this printed. 

(The motion was seconded 
ried). 

President Greiner :—If there is no fur- 
ther discussion, I am going to call on 
Mr. Mayer to close the discussion. Mr, 
Mayer, can’t you say something else? 


made 


and car- 


Summation by Mr. Mayer 


A. Kiefer Mayer :—Allow me to state 
that no man owes me a word of thanks. 
It has been a genuine pleasure to serve 
as chairman of your educational and re- 
search committee for the past two years. 
No one could have held this honor with- 
out having obtained much valuable in- 
formation for himself. 1 feel our asso- 
ciation is like one’s own business. Where 
is your business going, gentlemen, if you 
neglect it? Where is your association 
going if it is neglected?—Just where your 
business would go. Isn't that why every 
member should devote some of his time 
to the splendid work of this association? 

I appreciate Carl Meyer’s constructive 
suggestion—that’s exactly what this re- 
port suggests to those who will be 
charged with the supervision of the pro- 
posed bureau. The work should progress 
slowly and no investigation should be at- 


tempted without a careful preliminary 
investigation. The bureau will not at- 


tempt to educate either the retailer, the 
wholesaler or the manufacturer. It will 
devote its efforts to fact finding for the 
benefit of the entire drug industry. Each 
bureau member and field representative 
will be rewarded according to the effort 
he puts into this work. The knowledge 
and good will he obtains from his work 
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can hardly be estimated in dollars, and 
every member should support the bu- 
reau. 

May I be permited to refer again to 
a research department for the wholesale 
drug industry? We have very wisely 
chosen for our president for the coming 
year a man who is an outstanding suc- 
cess in the wholesale drug industry. He 
has demonstrated that he is one of the 
most capable, sound, constructive busi- 
ness men not only on the Pacific coast 
but in America. Everyone knows these 
statements are correct about Fred 
Michaels. You couldn’t tempt him to take 
the job for $100,000. Only his apprecia- 
tion of the honor and his love for his 
friends prompts him to assume the re- 
sponsibility that goes with the presi- 
dency of this association. Let’s sup- 
port him—and I desire to present the fol- 
lowing motion:—That the board of con- 
committees to 


trol instruct one of our L < 
assume the responsibility of developing 
and supervising a research department 


in order to obtain adequate data on the 
most approved methods of meeting every 
type of business trouble, and to keep our 
members in touch with what is being done 
by the commercial leaders of other in- 
dustries in this country; to make correct 
suggestions for overcoming difficulties 
that may seem insurmountable. In a nut- 
shell, gentlemen, obtain the facts about 
the wholesale drug industry ; furthermore, 
that the president or the executive com- 
mittee of this association have the au- 
thority to expend whatever sum they may 


deem necessary for the development of 
such a bureau. 
(The motion was seconded by Mr. 


Ochse, and carried.) 


President Greiner :—If there are no objections, the report uf the committee on 


education and research will be 


referred to 


the board of control. 


The next order of business is the report of the special committee on prohibition 


problems by Dr. W. Jay Schieffelin, chairman. 


the report for Dr. Schieffelin. 


William J. Schieffelin, jr., will read 


(Mr. Schieffelin read the following report of the special committee on prohibi- 


tion problems) :— 


Report of Special 


The overshadowing importance of pro- 
hibition enforcement problems, both leg- 
islative and departmental, has been given 
so much attention by your legislative 
committee and the developments of the 
past year have been so fully detailed in 
the report of that committee that we 
shall confine this report to a few obser- 
vations upon the salient features of the 
enforcement project. 

Gen. Andrews has shown commendable 
zeal in the enforcement of the law and 
great resourcefulness in his efforts to 
control all classes of law violators. His 
vigorous efforts to put an end to those 
abuses which have resulted in the il- 
legitimate competition of unscrupulous 
individuals with reputable permit hold- 
ers in the alcohol-using industries are 
especially entitled to our appreciation and 
hearty co-operation. 

The so-called Andrews’ plan of prohi- 
bition enforcement encountered numerous 
difficulties and modifications of the orig- 
inal project have been necessary. The 
decentralization of the authority pre- 
viously exercised by the prohibition com- 
missioner and vesting it in prohibition 
administrators in twenty-four widely scat- 
tered districts have brought about a 
marked improvement in certain districts, 
while in others conditions are less satis- 
factory than when the entire country 
was supervised from Washington. As 
might have been expected, the type of 
law enforcement under such cond.:tions 
has reflected the capacity and idiosyn- 
crasies of each individual officer, and in 
some cases has left much to be desired 
in knowledge of the requirements of 
legitimate industry and especially of 
standardized practice in the interpreta- 
tion and enforcement of the law and 
regulations. While Washington has been 
slow to interfere with individual admin- 
istrators, even when their policies were 
not altogether approved, it is reasonable 
to expect that as time passes there will 


be a decided improvement in uniformity 
of action and considerate treatment of 
the industry. 


Separation of the supervision of legiti- 
mate industry from the pursuit of the 
law violator is a principle for which the 
alcohol-using industries have long con- 
tended. It was recognized in the orig- 
inal Andrews plan, which provided for 
the appointment of a permissive assist- 
ant and a law enforcement assistant to 
each prohibition administrator. It is un- 
fortunate that certain of the most im- 
portant functions of the permissive as- 
sistant administrators have been trans- 
ferred dur.ng the year to a special staff 
to which has been given almost exclu- 
sive control of the supervision of users 
of denatured alcohol. This staff was or- 
ganized for the frankly stated purpose 
of detecting diversions of denatured 
alcohol and there is reason to believe 
that zeal and shrewdness rather than 
character and experience have frequently 
characterized the agents assigned to this 
work. We heartily applaud the efforts 
of the government to put an end to 
diversions of alcohol as well as other 
forms of fraud, but we cannot lose sight 
of the fact that the professional detec- 
tive is unfit to deal with law-abiding 
merchants and manufacturers whose busi- 
ness requires them to handle alcohol. 

President Greiner:—You have heard 
cussion on it If not, it will be 
Secretary 
Schieffelin :— 


Committee 
Enforcement 


McComb:—I have the following 


on Prohibition 


More than seven years of practical ex- 
perience have fully demonstrated the im- 
possibility of finding men capable of 
energetically enforcing the police provi- 
sions of the law, while at the same time 
dealing with legitimate industry along 
rational and reasonably liberal lines. It 
is certainly to be hoped that the present 
method of supervising the users of alco- 
hol, whether pure non-beverage or de- 
natured, is designed merely to meet an 
emergency and that the legitimate trades 
will soon be restored to the supervision 
of permissive assistant administrators 
who, according to the Andrews plan as 
originally announced, will direct an ade- 
quate force of inspectors and agents, 
chiefly chemists and pharmacists, secured 
through the civil service, in lieu of agents 
appointed because of some special knowl- 
edge of the underworld or through the 
operation of the political spoils system. 
Your serious attention is directed to 
the impressive legislative program with 
which Congress will be called upon to 
deal at its coming short session. Your 
committee strongly urges your support of 
the new Cramton bill which places the 
entire prohibition enforcement staff at 
headquarters and in the field under the 


civil service law and regulations. The 
so-called “Andrews-Green-Smoot” __ bill, 


providing for the reorganization of both 
the prohibition and customs bureaus also 
deserves your support, but it is to be 
hoped that the amendment attached by 
the Senate Finance Committee which 
makes the prohibition commissioner an 
appointee of the President “with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate” will be 
abandoned. The fundamental principle 
of this legislation is that responsibility 
for prohibition enforcement should rest 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
in the original bill was charged with the 
duty of selecting an assistant to be known 
as the prohibition commissioner. To 
make this officer a presidential appointee 
to be confirmed by the Senate simply rele- 
gates it to the category of senatorial 
patronage subject to pressure of doubtful 
propriety. It goes without saying that 
the Secretary of the Treasury would be 
able to administer the prohibition bureau 
with far greater efficiency with a com- 
missioner of his own choosing than if 
constantly called upon to deal with a 
presidential appointee. Our entire ex- 
perience under the prohibition law has 
demonstrated that the official charged 
with the direct enforcement of this com- 
prehensive statute should at all times 
operate under the salutary restraint of 
a supervising officer of the calibre of a 
member of the President's cabinet. 

Your committee heartily endorses the 
course pursued by your legislative com- 
mittee in opposing the legislation em- 
bodied in the Cummins bill and in section 
III of the original Goff bill, giving the 
commissioner of prohibition authority in 
his own discretion, to refuse to issue or 
to refuse to renew permits to use alcohol 
when in his opinion the issuance or re- 
newal thereof “tends to defeat the pur- 
poses of the national prohibition act.’’ 
The passage of such a measure would 
repeal all the safeguards accorded permit 
holders by the Volstead act and will no 
doubt be opposed by all the alcohol-using 
industries in whatever form it may be 
presented in Congress. 


this valuable report. Is there any dis- 
referred to the board of control. It is so ordered. 
telegram addressed to Dr. W. J. 


We expect definite success in metric hearings before Senate Committee on Commerce this 


year. . 
operate with Metric Association and 
(Signed) Aubrey Drury. 


Suggest wholesale druggists appoint metric committee member in each State to co- 
all organizations urging 


metric standardization.— 


It is the recommendation that this be referred to the board of control. 
President Griener:—Unless there is objection, it will be so ordered. 


Manufacturer Members Organize 


Secretary Newcomb:—I have 


the following 


communication addressed to the 


president and officers of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association :— 
At a meeting attended by forty-one representatives of thirty-three manufacturers affiliated 
with your organization the following motion was unanimously passed :— 


**Moved that it 
the officers of the National Wholesale 


is the sense of this meeting, composed of a group of manufacturers, 
Druggists’ 


that 


Association be advised of the formation of 


an informal organization of strictly manufacturing members of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association, organized for co-operation in the activities of the N. W. D. A. 


“That the officers of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 


Association be requested to desig- 


nate a time and place for a meeting of this organization and so designate it on the convention 


program.” 


This is signed by Myron H. 


Clark, 


representing Tyer Rubber Company, as 


chairman, and Frank Hayden, representing Becton, Dickinson & Co., as secretary. 


It is recommended this be 


J } referred to 
President Greiner :—If there are no objections, it 


control. 
ordered. 


board of 
is so 


the 


Standardization of Clinical Thermometers 


Secretary 


Newcomb :—I 


also have the 


following :— 


Realizing the importance of the dependability of the clinical thermometer in practice and 
the necessity of its unobstructed passage in interstate commerce, and knowing that the Fed- 


eral 
be it 
Resolved:—That the 


government has before it two 


National Wholesale 


bills tending 


Druggists’ 


toward the standardization of these goods; 


Association express itself as favoring 


the bill providing for the licensing of manufacturers and opposing the bill providing for com- 
pulsory testing as uneconomical and tending to obstruct American business. 


It has been suggested this also be referred to the board of control. 


I'resident Greiner:—Do I hear any 


objections? If 


not, it will be so referred. 


Mr. Hayden is here and in five minutes he can tell you what this is. 


Discussion by Mr. Hayden 


Frank Hayden:—There isn’t any article 
probably that you are selling that carries 
with it the necessity of knowledge of its 
dependability more than the clinical ther- 
mometer. Up to a few years ago there 
was no official way to determine whether 
a clinical thermometer was accurate and 
dependable or whether it wasn’t. The 
necessity of legislation was realized by 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts sev- 
eral years ago and later by the State of 
Connecticut, and a licensing system was 
established in those States. This led to 
the possibility of each State’ making in- 
dividual legislation pertaining to the 
marketing of clinical thermometers, and 
the necessity of federal standardization 
and legislation was apparent. Two bills 
have been introduced in Congress, one 
calling for the compulsory certification 
of each thermometer in interstate com- 
merce. This means that each _ ther- 
mometer manufactured shall of  ne- 
cessity go to Washington, be _ tested, 
held a certain length of time, be retested, 
and if proven in accordance with the 
standards, returned to the manufacturers 
for entry into merchandising. That work 
is all duplicating work that the manu- 
facturer has of necessity already done 
before he dares to send his instruments 
to Washington for that test. It calls for 
an unusual amount of expense in trans- 
portation back and forth and in breakage 
that is likely to occur in that testing. 

Some of the leading manufacturers feel 
that that is not the proper way of doing 
it. Those manufacturers are such houses 
as the Taylor Instrument Companies, 
tandall, Faichney Company, George 
Faichney Company, the MacGregor In- 
strument Company, and the house of 
which I have the honor of being the 
sales director, Becton, Dickinson & Co. 


The other bill is what is known as the 
licensing bill and is in accord with the 
legislation now in operation in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, the State 
of Connecticut and the City of New York. 
It means that the Federal government 
shall issue to those manufacturers who 
have proven themselves capable of man- 
ufacturing and worthy of marketing de- 
pendable clinicals, a license, putting the 
responsibility for dependability of those 
goods on the manufacturer, not putting it 
on the Federal government, not intro- 
ducing patronage in that way. That is the 
bill we are in favor of and which we are 
asking this organization to approve at 
this session, because the bill will un- 
doubtedly come up during the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 

That bill is endorsed by such institu- 
tions and organizations as the American 
Medical Association, and Dr. Woodard 
has spoken in its favor before the senate 
committee, the American Hospital As- 
sociation, and Dr. Morell of that organi- 
zation is very keenly alive (being in 
Washington all the time) to the impor- 
tance of the passage of the licensing bill 
in favor of the other. 

It is endorsed by the American Surgical 
Trade Association which is probably more 
in touch with the thermometer situation 
thun any other organization in the coun- 
. They are heartily in favor of it. 
It is endorsed by the Commonwealths of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, as it is 
in accord with the way in which they 
themselves are testing thermometers and 
the restrictions they have placed. 

It is uneconomical, gentlemen, and will 
increase the cost of all thermometers, and 
in the case of epidemics and situations of 
that kind, the organization of the govern- 
ment is so unelastic that you would be 
without thermometers. Don’t forget 1918 
when you couldn't get them. 





President Greiner:—Our next order of business is the report of the legislative 


committee, C. M. Kline, chairman. 


C 


. M. Kline:—It seems very unfortunate that every year we catch the latter end 


of the morning when there are very few people in the room and everybody is tired. 
Mr. Crounse has come all the way from Washington to read his report. 
President Greiner:—We have twenty-five or thirty minutes now or we can have 


special time in the morning. 
3S 


M. Kline:—It will take twenty-five or thirty minutes now to read this report. 


President Greiner:—Shall we ma 





resi ; e it ten o’clock in the morning? 
F. E. Bogart:—Past experience has taught us one thing. 
to read such a report as this and undertake to discuss it another time. 


It is very unfortunate 
If that is 


going to be necessary, I sincerely hope we will set an hour for this report and debate. 


W. L. Crounse: 





I appreciate the experience with which that suggestion is made, 


but I think perhaps it is made without full knowledge of what the purpose of the 


arrangement is. 


The report can be discussed at any time. 


President Greiner:—We have time to read it now 
: Ludwig Schiff:—Speaking for the board of control, would it be possible to devote 
this afternoon to the report of the legislative committee and give us a chance to 


write our reports? 


i ago Greiner:—I think we had better read this report now. 


. L. Crounse:—I have to leave here tomorrow at noon. 
to go ahead with the gentlemen here now and present the report. 


I am entirely satisfied 


President Greiner:—If you prefer, we will be glad to have you read it now. 
C. M. Kline:—All right, gentlemen, Mr. Crounse; he needs no introduction. 
(Mr. Crounse read the following report of the legislative committee):— 


Report of Committee on Legislation 


National Legislation 


During no year since the enactment of 
the prohibition law has the protection of 
our membership from injurious legislation 
or drastic regulation called for the exer- 
cise of greater vigilance and activity on 
the rart of your legislative committee 
than throughout the past twelve months. 
It is a matter for general congratula- 
tion, therefore, that the wholesale drug 
trade has suffered no serious injury. Our 
labors and responsibilities have been sub- 
stantially augmented during the past year 
because of the extraordinary, not to say 
spectacular, campaign which the govern- 
ment has conducted against the rum run- 
ner, the bootlegger and the moonshiner, 
and especially against the diverter of 
alcohol to beverage uses. In their zeal 
the officials appear sometimes to have lost 
sight of the interests of legitimate users 
and handlers of industrial alcohol and 
medicinal spirits and have imposed upon 
them well nigh prohibitory restrictions. 

The accomplishments of the past year, 
however, may well be regarded with sat- 
isfaction. The decisive defeat of the 
Cramton bill in the last Congress has 
put an end to the trade menace from that 
source; the combined protests of the 
alcohol-using industries have resulted in 
the elimination from the pending legisla- 
tion of the vicious proposal to vest in 
the prohibition commissioner full discre- 
tion to refuse to issue or renew permits 
to use alcohol; the movement initiated by 
us a year ago to put an end to the sale 
free of tax of seized smuggled foreign 
alcohol has been brought to a successful 
conclusion by the incorporation in the 
revenue reduction act of 1926 of a pro- 
vision imposing the full statutory tax on 
such spirits; insidious efforts in several 
quarters to tax denatured alcohol on a 
variety of pretexts have been successfully 
resisted; while during the past year the 
prohibition bureau has deprived permits 
to use pure non-beverage and specially 
denatured alcohol of their permanent 
status, the United States Circuit Courts 
of Appeals have unequivocally declared 
that such permits must be reissued upon 
expiration, that prohibition administrators 
cannot destroy the permittees’ rights by 
refusing reissuance and that permits can 
be cancelled only in accordance with the 
statutes which provide for citation, hear- 
ing and revocation, subject to court re- 
view ; the United States Supreme Court in 
two salutary cases has finally affirmed 
decisions of the lower courts sustaining 


our contention that alcohol bonds cover 
measurable damages only, thereby over- 
ruling the contention of the government 
that the entire face of such bonds may 
be forfeited for minor law violations; we 
have obtained relief from a drastic regu- 
lation recently promulgated requiring lo- 
cal deliveries of medicinal liquors to be 
made through bonded carriers rather than 
by our own trucks, a measure that threat- 
ened the serious demoralization of our 
business and substantial financial loss; 
we have obtained important concessions 
for our members in connection with the 
subdivision of original packages of spe- 
cially denatured alcohol and the keeping 
of records of completely denatured alco- 
hol; we have strongly opposed what we 
believe to be unnecessary and improper 
legislation amending the Harrison nar- 
cotic law, with the result that this proj- 
ect has made no headway; and, finally, 
after one of the most active campaigns 
we have ever been called upon to under- 
take in connection with the effort to ob- 
tain legislation legalizing the maintenance 
of resale prices of identified merchandise, 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce has been induced to 
appoint a subcommittee to take pp this 
important matter for prompt and concen- 
trated attention. 

Our special acknowledgments are due 
to General Lincoln C. Andrews for the 
courteous attention he has uniformly ac- 
corded our representations and his will- 
ingness at all times to modify important 
administrative projects to obviate injury 
to our industry, and to Dr. J. M. Doran 


for his prompt and intelligent co-opera- 
tion in solving the technical and admin- 


istrative problems that have frequently 
arisen throughout the year. 


Prohibition Enforcement Situation 


Prohibition enforcement developments, 
as they have affected our industry during 
the past year, have caused our trade no 
little anxiety. In Congress there has 
been a kaleidoscopic situation, with the 
administration frankly seeking to “put 
more teeth into the Volstead act,” while 
the so-called “wets” and “drys” have 
squabbled over more or less impracticable 
amendments to the prohibition law, and 
in the field a miniature war has been 
waged between the enforcement officers 
on the one hand and the rum runners, 
bootleggers and moonshiners on the other. 
In these battles the alcohol-using indus- 
tries, in the role of innocent bystanders, 
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have been constantly menaced by injuri- 
ous legislation and drastic, not to say 
prohibitory, regulation. With a very large 
increase in its appropriation, the prohibi- 
tion bureau has employed tactics in the 
pursuit of the alleged law violator that at 
times have threatened the legitimate oper- 


ator. The difficulty experienced by the 
fovernment in obtaining men of charac- 
ter to conduct so-called under-cover de- 


tective work has caused much concern to 
legitimate producers, handlers and con- 
sumers of all forms of intoxicating liquor, 
and the numerous precautions which many 


permit holders have felt it necessary to 
take to safeguard their alcohol and 
medicinal liquor business have reduced 


these departments almost to the level of 
liabilities rather than assets. 

The so-called “Andrews” 
hibition enforcement has now had nearly 
a year’s test. The two salient features of 
this project were, first, the decentraliza- 
tion of the authority previously exercised 
by the prohibition commissioner and the 
vesting thereof in prohibition administra- 
tors located in twenty-four widely scat- 
tered districts, and, second, the separa- 
tion of the supervision of legitimate in- 
dustry from the pursuit of the law viola- 
tor by the appointment of a permissive 
assistant and a law enforcement assistant 
to serve as lieutenants for each prohibi- 
tion administrator. The decentralization 
plan has brought about a marked im- 
provement in some _ districts, while in 
others conditions are less satisfactory 
than when the entire country was super- 
vised from Washington. With twenty- 
four administrators, each wielding: almost 
unlimited authority in his own district, 
the type of local enforcement has reflected 
the capacity, prejudices and idiosyncrasies 
of each individual officer. Washington 
has been slow to interfere, but in a 
number of important instances has been 
compelled to check the overzeal of cer- 
tain officials. Where administrators have 
painstakingly acquainted themselves with 
the personnel and operations of the per- 
mit holders in their districts the results 
have been most gratifying and a very 
satisfactory relation has been established 
between the local offices and the trade. 

In practical operation the plan to have 
legitimate industry supervised by per- 
missive assistant administrators has been 
so amended in practice as to make it 
impossible to determine how the original 
project would have worked out. Early 
in the year the supervision of manufac- 
turers, producers and users of denatured 
alcohol was transferred from the permis- 
sive assistants to a special force of men 
previously engaged in the pursuit of law 
violators. This change was made for 
the entirely praiseworthy purpose of 
checking diversions of denatured alcohol 
but the practical result has been to 
abolish the distinction between the su- 
pervision of industry and the detection 
and punishment of crime which the 
alcohol-using industries have always 
contended for and which constituted a 
basic principle of the so-called “An- 
drews” plan. It is certainly to be hoped 
that this change of method is but tem- 
porary and that the investigation of ap- 


plan of pro- 


plications for permits and requests for 
increased quotas of alcohol will soon 
again be placed in the hands of officials 
whose first concern is the welfare and 
development of the industries of the 
country rather than the detection of oc- 
casional violations of the law. 


Drive for More Drastic Prohibition 
Legislation 


During the first session of the present 
Congress, which adjourned early in July 
of this year, no less than a score of bills 
providing for the amendment of the Vol- 
stead act were introduced and urged 
upon the attention of the appropri 
committees of the House and Senate. T 
majority of these bills were presented by 
senators and representatives who frankly 


sought to liberalize the Volstead act by 
authorizing the manufacture of beer or 


light wines or both. A substantial num- 
ber of these measures, however, proposed 
important administrative changes in 


existing law to facilitate prohibition en- 
forcement by clothing the government au- 
thorities with -greater powers and more 
far-reaching authority. Incidentally very 
large increases in appropriations were 
sought by the prohibition bureau and 
in all cases were allowed by Congress. 
No serious attempts were made at the 
recent session to revive the vicious Cram- 
ton bill, which was defeated in the pre- 
vious Congress through the efforts of a 
combination of important alcohol trade 
interests, in which the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association bore an im- 
portant part. Representative Cramton 
presented a new bill providing for the 
extension of the civil service law over 
practically all the employees of the pro- 
hibition bureau, both in Washington and 
in the field. The alcohol-using trades 
sympathize heartily with this project but 
it has encountered the insidious opposi- 
tion of the so-called spoilsmen in Con- 
gress who have always regarded the pro- 


hibition service as legitimate political 
patronage and who today are most re- 
luctant to relinquish it because of the 


enormous increases made by Congress in 
the bureau's appropriations which, of 
course, mean a corresponding augmenta- 
tion in personnel. 

The most comprehensive prohibition 
legislation put forward on behalf of the 
administration was the so-called ‘“An- 
drews-Green-Smoot” bill (H. R. 8998), 
providing for the reorganization of the 


customs as well as the prohibition en- 
forcement division of the Treasury De- 
partment. By its terms the Secretary 


of the Treasury is clothed with complete 
jurisdiction over customs and prohibition 
matters and is authorized to appoint a 
commissioner of customs and a commis- 
sioner of prohibition to whom the may 
delegate such duties as he deems proper 
for the effective enforcement of the law. 
Full discretion is therefore vested in the 
Secretary of the Treasury to delegate 
functions and powers to the commissioner 
of prohibition, and great elasticity is 
given to the system because of the fact 
that any power granted by the secre- 
tary may be revoked and thereafter exer- 
cised by the head of the department. All 
functions relating to prohibition enforce- 
ment heretofore exercised by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, except 
matters relating to the assessment and 


eollection of taxes, are withdrawn by the 
bill from the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue and vested in the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who may iransfer them in 
his discret.on to the prohib.tion commis- 
sioner. It is hardly necessary to point 
out the fundamental differences between 
the Andrews-Green-Smoot bill and the 
Cramton bill, which was defeated in the 
last Congress. The Cramton bill made 
the prohibition commiss.oner a veritable 
ezar_ of industry whose authority was 
absolute except that appeals might be 
taken in certain cases to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who, however, had no 
power to restrict or modify the functions 
of the commissioner. Under the Andrews 
bill authority and responsibility for pro- 
hibition enforcement rest primar.ly with 
the Secretary of the Treasury and even 
the powers and functions which he may 
delegate to the prohibition commissioner 
may be withdrawn at any time and exer- 
cised by the secretary himself. The alco- 
hol-using industries took a very favorable 
view of the Andrews-Green-Smoot bill and 


co-operated heartily with Gen. Andrews 
in the effort to secure its passage. After 
running the gauntlet to the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House the bill 
was finally considered by the Senate 
Finance Committee, but unfortunately 


was reported with an amendment pro- 
viding that the prohibition commissioner 
created by the bill shall be appointed by 
the President with the advice and con- 





C. Mahlon Kline 


Chairman on Legislation 


sent of the Senate. This amendment, if 
adopted, will subject the President to 
pressure in,.connection with the appoint- 


ment of the prohibit.on commissioner and 
will make the office part and parcel of 
the political patronage controlled by the 
Senate. It will prevent the Secretary of 
the Treasury from making unrestricted 
choice in filling this office and it will 
enable the so-called “dry” leaders of the 
Senate to force the rejection of any nom- 
inee unsatisfactory to the Anti-Saloon 
League. It is certainly to be hoped that 
this amendment will be stricken from the 
bill when the measure is taken up on 
the floor of the Senate or during its 
discussion by the Conference Committee, 
to which it must go after its passage 


by the Senate. 
Following the presentation of the An- 
drews bill Senator Cummins, presumably 


at the instance of the prohibition bureau. 





introduced a bill (Senate 402) providing 
that ‘“‘the commissioner of prohibition 
shall have authority to supervise the use 
of all permits issued under Titles II and 
III of the prohibition act and to refuse 
to issue or to refuse to renew any such 


permits at their expiration when in his 
reasonable discretion the issuance or the 
renewal thereof tends to defeat the pur- 
poses of the National Prohibition Act.” 
Th.s drastic proposition to repeal all the 
the safeguards accorded permit holders 
by the Volstead act was unanimously 
opposed by the alcohol-using industries 
and was ultimately abandoned. 

The prohibition bureau subsequently 
secured the introduction by Senator Goff 
of West Virginia of an elaborate measure 
(Senate 4207) amending the Volstead act 
in numerous particulars. The feature of 
this bill of special importance to our 
industry was section 3, which was a sub- 
stantial reproduction of the obnoxious 
Cummins bill. This measure was strongly 
opposed and with the assistance of the 
alcohol-using trades we succeeded in in- 
ducing the officials of the prohibition 
bureau to abandon their support of sec- 
tion 3. Ultimately the Goff bill was 
side-tracked and a similar measure (H. R. 
12215) was introduced in the House by 
tepresentative Graham, chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee. This bill, 
however, did not contain the objection- 
able feature embodied in section 3 of the 
Goff bill clothing the prohibition com- 
missioner with authority in his discre- 
tion to refuse either to issue or to renew 
permits. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the com- 
ing short session of Congress, consisting 
of barely fifty legislative days, will con- 
front a most impressive program of pro- 
hibition legislation, including the Cramton 
civil service bill, the Andrews-Green- 
Smoot reorganization bill and the Gra- 
ham bill. All these measures are subject 
to further amendment and their progress 
will call for unremitting vigilance on the 
part of our representatives. It is a serious 
question as to what features of this legis- 
lative program will be enacted. The ex- 
treme drys are demanding more teeth in 
the Volstead act, while the wets are pre- 
pared, if possible, to emasculate the en- 
tire statute. Conservative members of 
both houses are apprehensive that any ad- 
ditional legislation may still further ham- 
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per legitimate industry, while the political 
leaders of both bodies fear the effect of 
any further prohibition enactments upon 
the pres'dential and congressional elec- 
tions of 1928. 


Reduction of Alcohol Tax 


An important provision, of the tax re- 
duction law approved by the President 
February 26, 1926, contemplates the early 
restoration of the pre-war tax on pure 
alcohol. Under the terms of the statute 
the tax, which now amounts to $2.20 per 
proof gallon, will be reduced by 55 cents 
per gallon on January 1, 1927, and by 
another 55 cents on January 1, 1928, on 
and after which date the pre-war rate of 
$1.10 per proof gallon will be in effect. 
The new law makes no provision for re- 
bate of tax on stocks of alcoholic prep- 
arations on hand when the reductions 
take effect, Congress assuming the posi- 
tion that the extended notice given by 
the law will enable manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers to adjust themselves 
to the new conditions without undue 
hardship. 

The drug trade did not aet as a unit in 
seeking the elimination of the war tax on 
alcohol. Many drug manufacturers op- 
posed the reduction, while the proprietary 
medicine manufacturers and the _ retail 
druggists strongly favored it. Under the 
circumstances the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association adopted a neutral 
position. 

The tax reduction law of 1926 also 
made a number of other changes of in- 
terest to our trade. it declared a new 
tax of one-tenth of one cent per gallon on 
cereal beverages, an impost not designed 
for revenue purposes but solely to bring 
the plants and operations of cereal bev- 
erage manufacturers under close supervi- 
sion of the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
with a view to preventing the distribution 
and sale of intoxicating malt beverages. 
Sweeping reductions in the internal rev- 
enue tax on cigars, approximately 50 per- 
cent, were made by the new bill. In view 
of the short notice of the cigar tax re- 
duction, which becam@ effective within 
thirty days of the passage of the law, 
rebates of the difference between the old 
tax and the new schedule were provided 
on all tax-paid stock on hand on the date 
when the new rates became effective. 
These rebate claims are now being ad- 
justed by a special force in the Internal 
tevenue Bureau. No claim for less than 
$10 is being considered. The new law 
also repealed all taxes on jewelry. The 
annua] tax on physicians registered under 
the narcotic law was reduced from $3 to 
$1, but no change was made in the ad- 
ministrative provisions of the Harri- 
son act. 


No More Tax-Free Smuggled Alcohol 


After more than a year of continuous 
effort we recently succeeded in obtaining 
legislation in connection with the enact- 
ment of the tax reduction law in 1926 
putting an end to the sale by government 
agencies of seized smuggled foreign alco- 
hol without payment of tax. This reform 
has been generously commended by our 
members in numerous dictricts in which 
the sale of this cheap alcohol under con- 
ditions which made for gross discrimina- 
tion had exerted a decidedly demoralizing 
influence upon our trade. 

A salient feature of the hearings before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee on the 
Cramton bill early in the last Congress 
was the exposure by our Washington rep- 
resentative of the wholesale operations of 
United States marshals in various parts 
of the country, but especially in the Bos- 
ton district, in selling seized smuggied 
foreign alcohol at $2 per gallon or less, 
free of tax. While no statistics are avail- 
able as to the total quantity of alcohol 
thus distributed at nominal cost, it 1s 
known that nearly 100,000 gallons were 
sold in a single judicial district within a 
very short period. These transactions 
were made possible as the result of an 
extraordinary ruling by the assistant At- 
torney General in charge of prohibition 
enforcement, who held in effect that 
seized smuggled foreign alcohol, being an 
illegitimate product, could not be sub- 
jected to the statutory internal revenue 
tax of $2.20 per proof gallon, or $4.18 per 
wine gallon. Acting under instructions 
from the assistant Attorney General, 
United States attorneys secured from the 
Federal courts orders authorizing the 
sale of this alcohol by United States mar- 
shals at the nominal price of $2 per 
gallon. The goods were not advertised 
for sale and there was no competition for 
their purchase, but they appear to have 
been distributed to favored individuals. 
A single chain of retail drug stores is 
known to have purchased a large quantity 
of this alcohol at approximately $30,000 
less than the market price of the tax- 
paid domestic product. Both Assistant 
Secretary Andrews and Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue Blair made vigorous ef- 
forts to induce the Department of Jus- 
tice to change its attitude with respect to 
these transactions, but were unable to 
obtain a reversal of the assistant Attor- 
ney General’s decision. Our Washington 
representative, convinced that legislation 
was necessary to put an end to this ex- 
ceedingly unsatisfactory state of affairs, 
made strong representations to the offi- 
cials of the Treasury Department looking 
to the enactment of a specific provision 
taxing seized smuggled foreign alcohol on 
the same basis as the domestic product. 
As a result of this movement the Ways 
and Means Committee framed an appro- 
priate amendment to the tax reduction 
bill of 1926 which was subsequently en- 
acted into law. Under the terms of this 
provision all seized alcohol sold for the 
government’s account must pay the full 
tax levied by the general internal revenue 
statutes upon _ spirits withdrawn from 
domestic distilleries. Great credit is due 
to Secretary Mellon, Genera] Andrews and 
Commissioner Blair for their persistent 
and successful efforts to put an end to 
an abuse that had reached large propor- 
tions. 


Movement to Tax Denatured Alcohol 


Users and handlers of denatured alco- 
hol and of the thousand-and-one products 
made therefrom have faced during the 
nast year several sinister movements to 
impose a tax on both specially and com- 
pletely denatured spirits. To the extent 
that these efforts received the approval of 
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the Treasury Department the proposed 
tax was designed to give the government 
closer supervision of the manufacture, 
dis ribution and consumption of denatured 
Spirits for the purpose of preventing di- 
version to beverage uses. Certain of the 
officials took the position that as dena- 
tured alcohol is placed in a_ preferred 
category by the terms of section 4 of the 
Volstead act, there is a limit to the extent 
upon which plants manufacturing and 
consuming it may be supervised. Fanati- 
cal prohibition leaders urged the tax 
upon the assumption that any increase 
in the cost of denatured spirits would 
operate to restrict their use. Certain 
short-sighted manufacturers, the condi- 
tions of whose business compel them to 
use tax-paid alcohol, gave their counte- 
nance to this movement in the hope of 
forcing the cost of denatured spirits to 
a parity with that of tax-paid pure 
alcohol 





Leaders or tne alcohol-using industries 
strenuously opposed the tax. They 
pointed out that the government has un- 
limited authority to supervise plants us- 
ing alcohol and therefore does not need 
the proposed legislation to increase its 
powers. Replying to the suggestion that 
the proposed tax was but a few cents a 
gallon, designed to provide funds for a 
more efficient inspection service, they de- 
clared that, if justified on this basis, 
Congress in a short time would probably 
be asked to increase the rate and eventu- 
ally to impose a prohibitory tax on in- 
dustry. 

It is a matter of congratulation 
throughout the alcohol-using industries 
that this movement to tax denatured alco- 


hol was defeated in the last Congress. 
There can be no doubt, however, that 
further efforts along this line will be 


made in the near future, and your com- 
mittee bespeaks the prompt and hearty 
co-operation of all the members of the 
association in resisting any attempt to 
burden denatured spirits. 


Attacks on Denatured Alcohol 


The undeniable fact that considerable 
quantities of denatured alcohs] more or 
less purified by ingenious methods of dis- 
tillation and_ rect.fication have been 
diverted io beverage purposes has _ re- 
sulted in the publication during the year 
of many grossly exaggerated statements 
predicated in some instances upon high 
official authority. These allegations have 
been so numerous as to constitute a re- 
flection upon all the industr.es using 
spirits in any form. During a recent 
hearing before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee it was stated by a representative 
of the Department of Justice that no 
less than 60,000,000 gallons of denatured 
alcohol have been annually diverted to 
illegal uses. So preposterous was this 
statement that both Assistant Secretary 
Andrews and Dr. Doran conceived it to 
be their duty to put into the record cer- 


tain facts and figures completely d.s- 
crediting these allegations. 





‘he officials and others responsible for 
these reckless statements appear to base 
them upon the assumption that the total 
increase during recent years in the con- 
sumption of alcohol, whether pure, spe- 
cially denatured or completely denatured, 
has been illegally diverted. The fact is 
that not only has there been a_  sub- 
stantial growth in the alcohol-using in- 
dustries established prior to prohibition, 
although that growth has been severely 
hampered by restrictive regulations, but 
there has also been a surprising develop- 
ment in the utilization of denatured 
alcohol in new directions. Prior to 1918 


very little alcohol was used as an anti- 
freeze mixture in automobiles, motorists 
employing various chemical agents for 


that purpose. Figures compiled by the 
Department of Agriculture and other 
branches of the government show a cur- 
rent consumption of completely dena- 
tured alcohol as an anti-freeze mixture 
in automobile radiators of no less than 
40,000,000 gallons per annum. In addi- 
tion there has been since 1921 a very 
heavy increase in the withdrawals of 
alcoho! for utilization in newly established 
industries as, for example, the Tubize 
Artificial k Company of Hopewell, Va., 
which uses approximately 3,000,000 gal- 
lons per annum, the Bakelite Company, 
manufacturers of plastic materials and 
products, and many others. General An- 
drews. who cannot be accused of mini- 
mizing the diversion of denatured alco- 
hol, has estimated the illegitimate use as 
between 12.000,000 and 15,000,000 of a 
total production of eighty-odd millions. 
Dr. Doran’s guess is 6,000,000 and that 
of Director of Prohibition James E. Jones 
even less. 

Notwithstanding these facts the gov- 
ernment is proceeding upon the theory 
that the diversion of denatured alcohol 
is so important as to justify almost any 
restriction to curtail its use and it is to 
be regretted that many prohibition offi- 
cials are taking the position that the 
measure of law enforcement is the extent 
to which the total withdrawals of alcohol 
can be reduced. In certain districts de- 
cidedly reprehensible systems of espionage 





have been established. Applications for 
increased quotas of spirits have been 
arbitrarily refused and existing quotas 


reduced. The conditions prevailing in the 
alcohol-using industries in certain dis- 
tricts may be visualized to a certain ex- 
tent if we were to imagine the results 
that would follow the placing of the 
stocks of raw materials of all the indus- 
tries of the country under bueraucratic 
control. To obtain additional supplies of 
alcohol, manufacturers in certain districts 
are reauired in effect to produce evidence 
that they have actually contracted for 
the sale of the proposed product in ad- 
vance of obtaining authority to buy the 
necessary raw materials. 

a7 ? 

(“H") 


Manufacturers’ 


Permits 


The action of the prohibition authori- 
ties in issuing under date of November 
4, 1925, Treasury Decision 3773 provid- 
ing for the expiration of all permits on 
certain fixed dates was a profound dis- 
appointment to the rank and file of our 
members who had followed with approval 
the campaign of our Washington repre- 
sentative and his associates in the alco- 
hol-using industries which had resulted 
in the adoption by the bureau of regu- 
lations making manufacturers’ permits to 
use non-beverage alcohol as well aa de- 


Status of 

















would represent an enormous waste, as 
the procedure would have to be followed 
by every permit holder making standard 
preparations. At Secretary Newcomb’s 
suggestion, therefore, our Washington 
representative urged the officials to au- 
thorize prohibition administrators to rec- 
ognize the blanket clause “United States 
Pharmacopeia and National Formulary 
preparations” as embodied in applications 
for 1927 permits to include both ninth and 
tenth revisions of the pharmacopeia and 
fourth and fifth editions of the National 
Formulary. After careful consideration 
the bureau decided to adopt this sugges- 


tion, and appropriate instructions have 
been sent to all prohibition administra- 
tors. It will not be necessary, therefore, 
that our members holding “H” permits 


should file amendments to their applica- 
tions for 1927 renewals. 


Proposal to Amend Harrison Nar- 


cotic Law 


At the instance of the prohibition bu- 
reau, Chairman Green of the House Ways 
and Means Committee last April intro-~ 
duced a bill proposing a number of 
amendments to the Harrison narcotic law. 
While several of these changes com- 
manded general approval, they were of 
questionable constitutionality, and it was 
feared that their enactment might jeop- 


ardize the Harrison law itself. The most 
objectionable features of the bill, how- 
ever, imposed new burdens upon retail 


druggists, subjecting them to the risk of 
prosecution for acts committed in en- 
tirely good faith but upon inadequate 
information as to the facts. The bill also 
imposed upon druggists the obligation to 
supervise the acts of physicians to such 


an extent as to make for confusion and 
an unfortunate attitude of hostility be- 
tween the prescriber and dispenser. 

After forbidding physicians to pre- 
scribe narcotics in accordance with the 
so-called. “ambulatory’ treatment for 


drug addicts, the bill imposed heavy pen- 


alties upon the retail druggists filling a 
prescription which “he might reasonably 
deduce” was prepared by a physician 
pursuant to such prohibited method of 
treatment. Believing that the proposed 
restrictions upon physicians clearly ex- 
ceeded the constitutional power of the 


Federal government, and appreciating the 


serious menace to the entire drug trade 
involved in the provision making the 
druggist a monitor upon the physician, 


our Washington representative in address- 
ing the Ways and Means Committee pro- 
tested strongly against the proposed legis- 
lation. The bill in question, H. R. 11612, 
was indefinitely postponed after the com- 


mittee hearing, but it may be expected 
that an effort to revive it will be made 
early in the coming session. 


Progress of Price-Protection Legislation 
More than ten years have elapsed since 
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congressional recess a large delegation, 
including in its membership the chairman 


of your legislative committee and our 
Washington representative, labored dili- 
gently to devise a single bill that would 
be acceptable to all interests and that 
might be substituted in the coming Con- 
gress for the diverse measures previously 
pending. We finally perfected a _ bill 
which commended itself to all interests 
favoring price protection as a model of 


simplicity and effectiveness. 
ure was subsequen'ly 
authors of all the bills previously pend- 
ing, and when the present Congress con- 
vened it was introduced in the House by 
Representative Kelly, of Pennsylvania, 
and in the Senate by Senator Capper, of 
Kansas, 

This bill is an exc 


This meas- 
accepted by the 





edingly simple legis- 
lative proposition. It merely legalizes con- 
tracts between manufacturers of trade 
marked or otherwise identified merchan- 
dise and their distributors for the main- 
tenance of resale prices fixed by the pro- 


ducer. Such contracts are not obligatory 
upon anyone. Manufacturers may use 
them and their agents and distributors 


may enter into them or not as their inter- 
ests dictate. In the opinion of the framers 
of this measure these contracts would be 
widely used and would prove exceedingly 
effective in putting an end to predatory 
price cutting. Such contracts would en- 
able manufacturers to guarantee to their 
distributors that the prices of their 
products would not be cut, and in addi- 
tion, they would legalize whatever meas- 
ures Might be necessary to enable pro- 
ducers to ascertain whether any of their 
goods were sold at cut prices either by 
distributors who received the goods direct 


from the manufacturer or by those who 
might obtain them through circuitous 
trade channels. In this way the measure 


difficulty encountered 
their efforts to take ad- 
vantage of the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court which recognize 
the right of a manufacturer to refuse to 
sell his products to those who cut prices 
but at the same time has warned the 
producer that necessary measures taken 
in a methodical manner to secure infor- 
mation as to price cutting amount to a 
conspiracy in restraint of trade. 

At the hearings before the House com- 
mittee the lineup for and against the 
Capper-Kelly bill was the same as has 
always been encountered when the cham- 
pions and opponents of this legislation 
have come together. No serious objection 
to the bill was voiced by anyone except 
the executives of certain department 
stores. The cross-examination of wit- 
nesses by members of the committee re- 
flected a conviction on the part of the 
chairman and his associates that a real 
evil exists and calls for 


meets the serious 
by producers in 


prompt and vig- 
orous treatment, but that the members of 
the committee are not sufficiently familiar 
with the subject to enable them to deter- 
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President Greiner :—We will now have Secretary Newcomb read the names of 


two new members. 

Secretary Newcomb:—This is a supplementary report of our membership com- 
mittee. The membership committee, J. C. O’Dell, chairman, recommends these names 
for associate membership :—Continental Drug Company, St. Louis; E. J. Hart & Co., 
New Orleans, La. 

President Greiner :—You have heard the reading of the report. 

F. E. Bogart:—Inasmuch as this is our last session, I move you, sir, that our 


rules be suspended and these names be accepted. 
(The motion was seconded and carried.) 


President Greiner :—Next is the report on the president’s address, and while 


that is being read I will ask Mr. a to take the chair. 

(F. E. Bogart took the chair. 

Chairman Bogart :—We will oeen to the report of the committee on the presi- 
dent’s address, Barret Moxley, chairman. 

(Mr. Moxley read the following report for the committee on the president’s 


address) :-— 


Report of Committee on President’s Address 


The splendid address, with its clear re-_ retailers resulting through their own en- 





port of general business conditions of the terprise and industry and our co-operation 
past year, and so well picturing the prob- should encourage us to the utmost. The 
lems and opportunities :n our chosen field, independent retailer is the backbone of 
should be read by every executive ofevery this nation’s commerce, and with our 


member house. 

Its spirit of optimism, citing the oppor- 
tunities for greater success’ through 
greater service, shoulda prove an inspira- 
tion and encouragement to anyone doubt- 
ing the future of this great business, the 
ideals of which are so well fostered 
through our association 

His urge to develop the potentialities of 


our field to the uttermost. to fully answer 
the national need, the ready availability 
of products which make for health and 
hygiene and life’s comforts, should not go 
unheeded. 

Surely, we are rendering an indispensa- 


ble and irreplacable service to mankind. 

No opportunity should be missed to co- 
operate with boards of pharmacy, schools 
of pharmacy and State pharmaceutical 
associations. He well relates the benefits 
through co-operation with all other na- 
tional drug trade organizations and our 
earnest purpose to continue with them in 
a spirit of constructive business states- 
manship in their every endeavor looking 
to the improvement of products and meth- 
ods within our field. 

We commend his declaration of unfail- 
ing loyalty to those manufacturers who 
are loyal to us. We should frequently 
stimulate our buyers and salesmen that 
they will never fail those manufacturers 
who have given evidence of stability and 
employed sound methods of distribution. 
We must recognize the virtual partner- 
ship that exists between us, such manu- 
facturers and the retail druggists, and 
assume the full responsibility of this part- 
nership. 





G. Barret Moxley 


The interdependence that exists be- Chairman on President’s Address 
tween wholesalers and retailers was es- 
tablished at the inception of modern 


of progres- 


the 





application 





methods of economic distribution, and our assistance in - 

interests are inseparably linked; the pros- sive methods, he will grow m usefulness, 
perity and success of one reflects the to greater prestige and success. re a 
progress of the other. Hence, we heartily Every earnest effort or our legislative 


indorse his recommendation that we pur- committee looking toward price stabiliza- 





the first movement was launched i1 Con- mine that the Capper-Kelly bill is the sue to the fullest the work of the educa-_ tion should be supported untiringly. 
gress to secure the enactment of legisla- best remedy that can be devised. Under tional and research committee in the sur- Our president’ s plea for loyalty and 
tion legalizing the maintenance of resale these circumstances the decision of the vey of both retail and wholesale methods support of our association will find Ber 
prices. The membership of hundreds of committee to appoint a subcommittee to and opportunities. The code of ethics of ready response in the heart of every 
national and local associations of manu- take up the bill and any alternative the Chamber of Commerce of the United member; for we have builded on a solid 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers have measures that may be suggested and en- States, section IV, well directs us to our foundation—on the ideals of justice, fait 
heartily co-operated in this crusade, and deavor to perfect a sound, well balanced duty in “knowledge, thorough and spe-_ play, of common interest, of efficient serv- 
it is a pleasure to record the fact that measure to be reported to the House will cific, and unceasing study of the facts and_ ice and mutual benefit. Working together, 
during the closing days of the recent be regarded by all advocates of this legis- forces affecting a business enterprise are Wwe have met and mastered many difficul- 
session of Congress exhaustive hearings lation with the profoundest satisfaction. essential to a lasting individual success. ties. United, we will overcome whatever 
on this important subject were held by It is certainly not going too far to say and to efficient service to tne public.” obstacles may develop and Carry on 
the House Committee on Interstate and that the progress made in this crusade The tremendous improvement in the through greater service and greater use- 

Foreign Commerce, and the chairman of during the past year exceeds the accom- merchandising methods of many of our fulness. 

the committee has been authorized to ap- plishments of the entire decade since the : , E Will y 

point a subcommittee for the purpose of movement was launched. Chairman Bogart:—You have heard the report of the committee. li you 

putting the proposed legislation into W. L. Crounse:—I want to say in con- remark upon it? If not, what will be done with it? 

shape. clusion that I want to express my very C. F. Michaels :—I move it be approved. 

No less than four measures of more or deep appreciation of the numerous evi- (The motion was seconded and carrie od. 

less diverse provisions dealing with the dences that you have given me of your (President Greiner resumed the chair.) L. Tt : Troy, N. Y¥., chairman; 

subject of price protection were pending confidence in my ability to protect your |, FremGens Greet oo ee Molt Sus: Weed ing m, ‘Detroit; E. A. 

when the last Congress adjourned. While interests. It has been a constant source ~ L. ae ted Pegs iy W. B. Hord, Columbus; Fre mere aw ee 

the underlying principle of all these bills of inspiration to me to redouble my ef- Morrison, Meridian, Miss. P 1 = pc . » 
was generally satisfactory, numerous de- forts and under the leadership of Chair- While we are waiting for the chairmen of our committees, ke ti wc ry Rid 
tails were objectionable from the view- man Kline of the legislative committee it business you would like to bring up? You have a chance joni “” peed gg tees 
point of many who favored the general has been a positive pleasure to serve you UP any new business. If anybody has anything i —e aan —_ ao oS 
idea of the legislation. Throughout the during the past year. loose, now is the time, while we are waiting for the board OF on, Crounse @ 
, everything is peaceful and you have no worries on your mind. Mr. Crounse, do 

-reside ‘reiner: a : : A . : . you want to say something to the association while we are waiting’? 

I eye A ges am ae beane = frye eg ee W. L. Crounse :—I think not, Mr. President. I think we have thrashed over 
The meeting is adjourned . ° adie . the entire field and discussed everything that needs discussion. a ae ? ao. 
(The session was adjourned at 1:15 o'clock Ww. WwW gr ee :—Didn’t we understand we were to take formal action on 

BERSION WEE -AGIOUIMCS BE 1:15 0 CLOCK.) matter of the Capper-Kelly bill today in this meeting? : 
President Greiner:—I think we should. I think a resolution ought to indorse 
that. What do you think about this, Mr. rete al : that tl , a oe 
? W. L. Crounse:—I think your understanding was yesterday tha 1e board o 
Thursday r September 30 control would report something to the convention for action. : 
“s President Greiner:—Well, if they don’t cover that, Mr. Gibson, we will have 
y = 7 you make such a motion. 
I ou rth Session, Thursday Forenoon Mr. Davis, we are ready for the report of the board of control. 
(The meeting was called to order by President Greiner at 9.50 o'clock.) R f h B d f » l 
President Greiner:—The meeting will come to order. eport O t ss Oar O ontro 
We will hear the minutes of the preceding session. ‘ (Mr. Davis read the report of the board salers and members of the association as 
(Secretary Newcomb reads the minutes of the third session.) ee of control on the report of the secretary, he can possibly do. 

mate ee eat, Greiner :—Tou have heard “the reading of the minutes. This is a 2. fojjows) :-— ‘ The work which is being carved, on by 

eh ur New York office . 

The next item on the program, I see, is the report of the committee on time 9 pe a to bring about simplification in 

and place of next meeting, John W. Durr, chairman. Report on Secretary s Report the various fields of merchandising is 

The report of the secretary of the Na- highly commended. It is recommended 

Re ort f $ ~ Ti d Pl tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association that this work be given the full endorse- 

p O ommittee on ime an ace gives a brief account of the activities of ment of the association and po yea 

is i “tz ic ati ri , agencies, suc as 1e 

John W..Durr:—I am sorry to say that that the attendance would be small. We this gcc office. on go ee Mw. mews or aol na- 

this committee has no report tomake. They are very anxious that the attendance at It is very gratifying to learn that Dr. stomat trade organizations, be approved. 

have been very greatly embarrassed, due the next meeting shall be an overwhelm- E. L. Newcomb found the office of the © President. Greiner:—You have heard 

to the fact that there have been no real ing one, so we appearea before the board ‘Secretary well organized, working effi- the reading of the report. What is your 
cordial invitations, except one. The com- of control with our trouble, not trying to ciently, and, what is also of great impor- pleasure’ —_ . ¢ 
mittee has something like fifteen or shift a responsibility on them, but merely tance, with the proper spirit of co-oper- S. Martin:—I move its adoption. 

twenty invitations that have been signed to have them advise with us. They saw ation. (The motion was seconded and car- 

by secretaries of chambers of commerce, no alternative; but since that meeting the We want to take this opportunity of  yjeq.) 

by acting Mayors and convention bureaus, matter has seemed to take on such a_ again expressing our pleasure at having a (Mr. Davis read the following revort 

et cetera. While we greatly appreciated shape that it is very imperative that man like Dr. Newcomb associated with of the board on miscellaneous committee 

the invitation from Seattle, we regret more time should be given for the selec- our organization, and we pledge to him  yeports) :— 

that, owing to the very peculiar condi- tion of the next place of meeting. our thorough and enthusiastic support. 

tion which confronts the association at us a ittee has been told that the That the publications issued by the R t Miscellaneous Com- 

this time, it would be wise to decline this , ur committee has bee nto aem ‘es ill ra D pt ss “ .} os ee . is epor on 

hearty invitation. . board of control would be perfect y wi l- as Ww. “ are SO much in demand is 2 
ing to assume the respons‘bility for se- the best possible evidence of their value, muttees 

The committee, having no other alter- lecting the next place of meeting. In the and we are glad that they are being 

native, had about concluded that they interim they can so arrange matters that distributed among such a great variety of The board of control assumes that our 

might make that report and ask your the membership might pay a little larger business concerns and institutions of members who desire to get the full bene- 

favorable action upon it, but, after due assessment and take care of itself, or learning. fit of the profound thought, earnest en- 
consideration of the matter and realizing possibly we might be rnvited to a con- We approve of the recommendation to deavor and industrious application of the 
just the peculiar status in which we find venient place by the local jobbers, who print in the back of future publications chairmen of our committees read their 
ourselves. now, we realize that it would would be willilng to co-operate and help of the association a complete list of all Teperts when printed in the Proceedings 
require a week to go and a week to re- in the entertainment of the convention. our publications available for distribution. Of the N. W. D. A., which is published 
turn on the part of many of the members, So if you will be kind enough to con- , iyi naa ati annually. Should there be any of us 
or the majority of the members of this clude that the committee nas exercised We approve of the recommendation to that do not a rare opportunity to obtain 
association, and it would necessitate their some diligence and will permit us to put continue the affiliation with the Drug valuable information is being neglected. 
absence from business for possibly three this responsibility upon the board of con- Trade Bureau of Public Information and The board has carefully considered the 
to four weeks. We fear that because of trol, the committee will thank you. the publicity work for Pharmacy Week, reports presented this year by our com- 
: as well as the attendance of our secre- mittee chairmen and want to congratulate 
President Greiner:—You have heard the report of the committee on time and tary at meetings of associations, conven- and thank each one for the exhaustive 
place. I don’t know whethe rit is necessary to have a motion to shift this respon- Uons, colleges of pharmacy, etc., as these gtudy that he has given to his respective 
sibility to the board of control or not. contacts can only be of mutually bene- work. 
F. E. Bogart:—I move you, Mr. Chairman, that the time and place of meeting ficial effect. The following list of reports have all 
be referred for action to the board of control. We recommend that during the coming been approved hy the board of control, 
(The motion was seconded and carried.) year our secretary visit as many whole- but at this time necessitate no special 
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action by the convention:—Drug trade 
conference, drug markets, trade marks, 
local associations, prohibition problems, 
quality of medicinal products, national 
councillor. 

President Greiner :—You 
the reading of the report. 
pleasure? 

Sidney 
proved. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

(Mr. Davis read the following report of 
the board of control on the report of the 
committee on salesmen and = selling 
methods) :— 


have heard 
What is your 
Hollender :—I be 


move it ap- 


Report on Salesmen and Selling 
Methods 


In reading this report we are at once 
impressed that it was prepared by a com- 
mittee and chairman that thoroughly 
understand and realize the value of sales- 
men, their duties, results to be achieved 
and deserving compensation. 

The report gives in a concise and prac- 
tical manner data and iInrormation which 
will be very useful to the sales organiza- 
tions and sales managers of our organi- 
zation, and we recommend that it receive 
at their hands the study, thought and 
application which it deserves. 

We also approve the recommendation 
of the committee that the underlying 
principles outlined in this and past re- 
ports of this committee be adopted by 
the members of our association, but can- 
not recommend anything specific, as it 
must be left to the individual judgment 
of each house as to what is feasible and 
practical in their organization. 

The report also brings out, as many 
other reports of this committee have so 
ably done, the advisability and necessity 
of the closest possible relationship be- 
tween our customers and friends, the re- 
tail merchants. Even more than ever will 
be accomplished in the future in cement- 
ing this good will and co-operation, 
through and with the work of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association 
committee on education and research. 

Mr. Davis:—I should like to say, Mr. 
Chairman, that the board of control so 
thoroughly approves anu is aware that 
the members of the convention so thor- 
oughiy approve the work of Mr. Mayer’s 
committee that we have not made a defi- 
nite and specific recommendation on all 
of his suggestions. 

President Greiner :—You have heard the 
reading of the report. What is your 
pleasure? 

V. B. Hord:—I move it be adopted. 

(The motion was seconaed and carried.) 

(Mr. Davis read the report of the board 
of control on the report of the committee 
on credits and collections, as follows) :— 


Report on Credits and Collec- 
tions 


The board feels that the detailed com- 
pleteness of the report of the committee 
on credits and collections makes unneces- 
sary any specific comment. The report 
created that interest and enthusiasm with 
the members which it so well deserved. 
The committee is to be congratulated on 
having given us such a comprehensive 
survey of the trade as a whole. 

Particular attention should be directed 





to a consideration of the various points 
relative to the Federal Reserve System 
and the general financial status of our 


country and also to the able presentation 
of the condition of agriculture generally. 

The comments of the committee on the 
subject of business financing and losses 
in bad debts are deserving of more than 
passing attention from us all. 

The report brings out that there has 
been no very definite improvement in the 
handling of credit inquiries and the help- 
fulness of commercial agencies. These 
matters are greatly to be regretted, and 
particular attention of the heads of the 


credit departments of our members is 
requested, to the end that, if possible, 
some change for the better be effected. 


The report touches briefly but definitely 
on the subject of returned goods, an evil 
which seems hard of correction but is 
deserving of further study by us all. 

The advice and caution expressed by 
the committee in regard to taking on new 
items, the manufacturers of which may, 
perhaps, not be properly financed or 
equipped to carry out promises made, is 
very timely and valuable. 

The entire report of this committee 
is an outstanding piece of work in a con- 
vention made notable by the high quality 
of the reports submitted, and the chair- 
man and members of the committee are 
congratulated most heartily by the board 
and members of the association are urged 
strongly to read the report with care. 

President Greiner:—You have heard 
the reading of the report. What is your 
pleasure? 

*. S. Martin:—I move the adoption of 
the report. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

(Mr. Davis read the following report of 
the board of control on the report of the 
committee on special lines) :— 


Report on Special Lines 


Indicates a tremendous amount of work 
on the part of the chairman and a 
thorough lack of knowledge on the part 
of our membership of what really consti- 
tutes special lines. 

It is our opinion that the association 
has been greatly benefited by this il- 
luminating report, and the board does 
not concur in the recommendation that 
the committee be abolished. The whole- 
sale drug business is rapidly becoming a 
busines of selected in rapidly specialized 
lines of merchandise and it is essential 
that some committee of the association 
place before the members annually defi- 
nite information on this subject. 

Barrett Moxley :—I move the report be 
adopted. 

(The motion 
and carried.) 

(Mr. Davis read the following 
of the board of control on the 
the committee on proprietary 


was seconded variously 
report 
report of 
goods) :— 


Report on Proprietary Goods 


Science discovers truth. 


applies it. 


Philosophy 








OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE. 1871 


This report embodies the wisdom ac- 


cumulated through years of scientific 
study of this all-important problem | of 
our business, and our chairman's philo- 


sophic acceptance of the nearly insuper- 
able problem of the distribution of pro- 
prietaries is born of knowledge, gleaned 
from his experience. Scarcely a phase 
of this department of the wholesale drug 
business is forgotten in the many clearly 
thought paragraphs, so concisely written, 


that complete this scholarly report, and 
a careful digest should make us think 
in direct line all of which point to a 
possible solution. 

A plan of operation in any construc- 
tive establishment must be thought out, 
definitely determined and well executed. 

The board of control can express it no 
More concisely than as written in this 
report:—‘‘May we not concede that this 
wholesale drug business cannot = per- 


manently endure without a general recog- 
nition of the basic necessity of uniformity 
in selling terms and discounts?’ 

The gratitude and commendation of 
this association is herewith acknowledged 
to this able committee. 

President Greiner:—That is certainly a 
fine report. You have heard the reading 
of this report. What is your pleasure? 

James Carey:—I move it be approved. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

(Mr. Davis read the following report of 
the board of control on the report of the 
committee on delivery and traffic):— 


Report on Delivery and Traffic 


The excellent report of the chairman 
of this committee calls to the attention 
of our members a picture of delivery and 
traffic problems as they exist today. 
While, perhaps, some of the suggestions 
made could not be adopted by our asso- 
ciation members, they should, however, 
be carefully studied. 

The discussion which followed the read- 
ing of the report emphasizes the value of 
the manufacturer’s prepaying delivery 
charges where he can be prevailed upon 
to do so. 

The possible permanent injury to our 
freight lines of traffic by long-distance 
trucking companies and the necessity of 
assuring ourselves of the integrity and 
responsibility of these trucking com- 
panies, should also be considered by us 
all . 

President Greiner:—You have heard the 
reading of the report. What i your 
pleasure? 

Sidney Hollender:—I move it be adopted. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

(Mr. Davis read the following report of 
the board of control on the report of the 
committee on legislation) :— 


Is 


Report on Legislation 


Again your board of control takes both 
pleasure and pride in commenting briefiv 
upon the able and interesting report ren- 
dered by the committee on legislation. 


The thought and care given to the 
preparation of this report is enormous. 


It is full of valuable information on the 
numerous features of a legal nature 
which surround the able, conscientious and 
faithful work done by the chairman of 
this committee and our very able and 
energetic Washington representative. 
President Greiner:—You have heard 
the reading of the report. What is your 
pleasure? ; 
D. Faxon:—I move it be adopted. 
(The motion was seconded and carried.) 
Roblin Davis:—This is the report of 
the board of control on the report of the 
committee on employment and welfare. 
The board feels that it is unfortunate 
that this very excellent report was read 
by title only because of lack of time, I 
think at the first or second session. The 
board, in addition to the report which I 


shall read, wants to urge all the mem- 
bers ‘ of the association to give a very 
careful consideration to this report, 


which is well worth reading. 


(Mr. Davis read the following report 
of the board of control on the report of 
the committee on employment and wel- 
fare) :— 

Report on Employment and 
Welfare 

The board of control commends. this 
report to the earnest thought of our asso- 
ciation. The contentment and happiness 
of our employees are closely linked to 


their loyalty, and their loyalty influences 


our prosperity. Much attention should be 
devoted to their welfare. An excellent 
exposition of the attention that is given 


to this humanitarian side of our business 
is displayed by the “General House 
Rules” of a large wholesale druggist ap- 
pended to this report, and your committee 
urges its study, to the end that many 
ideas and plans therein are admirably 
suited to many of our establishments. ~ 

President Greiner :—You have heard the 
report of the board of control on the re- 
port of the 


committee on employment 
and welfare. What is your pleasure? 
W. M. Brunswig:—I move it be 
adopted. 


(The motion was seconded and carried. ) 


Mr. Davis:—This is the report of the 
board of control on the report of the 
committee on insurance :— 


Report on Insurance 


A vital subject, frequently 
sidered. ‘ 
_The board especially desires to empna- 
size that part of the very capable report 
which deals with the selection of insur- 
ance companies, be they reciprocal or 
standard in their nature, because in the 
adjustment of fire losses the financial re- 
sponsibility of the company plays an im- 
portant part in the settlement of claims. 
Just so it is important to have a definite 
knowledge of the stock insured for its 
value. Particular attention is directed to 
the paragraph in the report as to the 
necessity of appraisal of buildings and 
equipment at reasonable intervals, so that 
this insurance shall be properly balanced. 

President Greiner :—You have heard the 
report of the board of control. What 1s 
your pleasure? 

4. D. Sale:—I move its: adoption. 

(The motion was seconded and carried. ) 

Mr. Davis:—This is the report of the 


lightly con- 





board. of control on the report of the the advice given to us by the Harvard 

committee on education and research :— Bureau of Business Research in connec- 
e tion with our future activities. 

Report on Education and Re- The board feels that good judgment 

was used last year when the association 

search decided to discontinue for a while at 


This splendid report contemplates, per- least the work done by the committee on 


haps, the most ambi : “ foal uniform accounting in connection with 
contemeiated Sy tie Soltedat “Wacko the matter of expenses of our members. 
Druggists’ Association. Not only does it — 7 ge 1 ges iggy 
introduce the merchandising end of the Oe aD of mene again a comparative 


check-up of our expenses for the year 
1927 along the lines of the previous work, 
it then being three years since the last 
survey was made. 


drug business from manufacturer through 
to consumer, but it may properly include 
other vital factors, such as finances, ac- 


counting, personnel, ete. As the pro- 
gram develops, it must exert an ever- We recommend the continuation of this 
increasing influence in our industry, as- Committee on uniform accounting and 
suming that the various branches of drug- Urge the new chairman and members of 
dom can and will supply individuals the committee to continue the educational 
capable of, and willing to, devote their Work with individual members to the 
best efforts to this undertaking. The end that more of our members may adopt 
benefits ultimately accruing are beyond the standard classifications of expense 
present expectation, “ employed by the Harvard bureau in their 
Your board enthusiastically endorses bulletins reporting on the expense of op- 


erations of our businesses. 


the recommendations of your educational 


committee and hopes that the entire We also recommend that this com- 
membership will give this enterprising M™ittee make further study of the pos- 
movement its fullest support, financial sibility of setting up certain additional 


and otherwise, realizing that contributing Sub-classifications which would undoubt- 


factors may be recruited from powerful edly be practical and helpful. 

agencies having for their purpose the We recommend that this committee be 

same ultimate accomplishment. the source through which statistical and 
(On motion duly made and variously Tesearch data of all kinds be collected 

seconded, this recommendation was ap- from the individual members of our as- 

proved. The report of the committee sociation. 

will be printed in pamphlet form for dis- We recommend that the funds now on 

tribution.) hand to the credit of this committee, 


. : t any -r funds which may be raised 
Mr. Davis:—I draw the attention of the #4 any other - ra. , 
chair to the motion which was passed be made available for making additional 
yesterday in your session having to do Studies of accounting methods or for con- 
with recommending that the board of  aaggescins I lagers Fag ad 
control make an appointment of some /!" assisting any OF the oth co 
committee to conduct research work f this association in securing accounting 
among the members of the association data or other statistical material which 
rather than with the retailers or man- will help to advance the larger work our 
- c =< sic j ic > ve 4 
ufacturers. The board regarded the mo- -— eo ye “the president be 
tion favorably and has incorporated the a : : +e "a a 
subject matter of that in the feport on ®uthorized to raise additional funds, if 
the committee on uniform accounting. "ecessary, to carry on this work. 


President Greiner:—You have heard the 
report of the board of control on this 
report and their recommendations. 

Cc. S. Martin:—I move the adoption of 
this report. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 


(Mr. Davis read the following report of 
the board of control on the report of the 
committee on uniform accounting) :— 


Report on Uniform Accounting 


This committee has rendered a brief, Mr. Davis:—That, Mr. Chairman, com- 
but able, report in which it sets forth pletes the report of the board of control. 
President Greiner:—Is Mr. Blanding in the room? (No response.) On this 


auditor’s report we will defer comment and have it after the installation of officers. 
I will ask Barret Moxley and Frank Bogart to escort Mr. Michaels to the rostrum. 
(The audience arose and applauded.) 


Installation of Officers 


F. E. Bogart:—Throughout all our lives we are always wondering why some- 
thing isn’t done. An inquiry has been, made year after year:—‘*Why hasn’t Fred 
Michaels been chosen to lead the N. W. D. A.?” But there seems to be someone 
who governs things in this world and governs our lives and we don’t know who, 
but it comes about generally that a man is held to do the very thing he can do 
better than any other man. 

I can’t tell you how happy I am that we today have chosen Fred Michaels to 
lead us through the troubled waters that we seem to be wading into the coming year. 
Mr. Michaels. 

President Greiner:—I give this gavel to you whom the association has selected as 


their leader next year. It could not be put in better hands. I know of no better 
man to fill the office of president of this association. You have always had your 
heart in the work you have entered into, and the achievements you will bring to 


this association during your administration will add much to the history of our grand 
organization. 

(President Michaels took the chair.) F 

President Michaels:—I don’t know as I can express my appreciation of this great 
honor you have done me any better than by quoting a friend of mine who some 
years ago was elected president of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. He 
said that to be elected to the highest office in the gift of his friends and associates 
he considered a greater honor than to be elected to the highest office in the State. 

In electing me to this office I assume, and I have been promised, the hearty 
support of all the members. You all know that a president of this association, by 
himself, can accomplish nothing unless he has your assistance at all times. It will 
be necessary for me, from time to time. to call upon some of you for help, and I 
am confident that your response will always be in the affirmative. 

This association is today facing very serious problems, and it seems to me that 
our position at the present time is one of evolution. We none of us know just where 
we are heading, but I do believe, however, that it is in the right direction, and 
that we are coming out of it in a manner which will place the business on the 
sound basis which we all much desire. Every year that I have been in this 
business something has come up which it would seem was going to ruin it, but 
after all something else comes up which takes the place of what we have lost and 
we go on and generally make a little money. If it wasn’t for these difficulties I 
am afraid we would stagnate and not take care of the problems as well as we are. 

At times there some criticism of the national association, due, I think, to 
a little lack of thought on the part of our members as to what the association can 
do, what is possible. Of course there are legal limitations of which we all know, 
and we must observe the law. On the other hand, this is a great country, and prob- 
lems which may have one solution in Boston must have another in Los Angeles. 
We cannot get a common ground except on general principles, and if our members 
would realize that most of their difficulties are really local difficulties and should be 
attended to at home and not look to the association to attend to things which it is 
impossible for it to do I think we would get along faster, and, incidentally, you 
would feel that the national association was doing more for you. 

At this particular time there seems to be a great problem before us to_ see 

that our houses are on the most efficient basis both as to operation and selling 
methods. We are all prone to think that we are doing the best we can. In my own 
house we had a very illuminating illustration in the last couple of years by which 
Wwe made very material savings in our operating and at a cost of investment that 
was not large. It is by similar economies that we will be able to meet all com- 
etition. 
' In this connection, I think the decision of the association to go on with the 
research and welfare work instituted by Kiefer Mayer a few years ago is a great 
advance. I think it will probably lead us somewhere. Just where, we don’t know 
now any more than Kiefer knew two years ago. He knew he had started some- 
thing but he didn’t know what he had started. It is now decided to take up in 
addition research work along different lines. While I doubt this year it will lead 
us very far, I think ultimately, in the course of the next two or three years, it will 
give us some very valuable information, and after all, one of the most desirable 
things is something that will make us think, to start our brains along a new chan- 
nel which will develop something for our own profit. . 

We are bound to have difficulties in our ranks from time to time, and I think 
if we can always keep in mind that the other fellow has just as honest a purpose as 
ours, and try to get his point of view, we will accomplish something. There never 
was a truer saying than ‘United we stand; divided we fall,’’ and it is very essential 
that we realize that at this particular time. 

It is the hope of your officers for 1927 that it will prove a year of progress and 
that foundations may be laid on which we can build up prosperity, and I would ask 
for your incoming officers your hearty support and charitable consideration. Just 
remember that they are human and that they will do the very best that they 
know how. 

Mr. Faxon, I will ask you to introduce the first vice-president, Harry Fox. 

Henry Faxon:—I take great pleasure in introducing Mr. Fox to you. He comes 
from the town of Wichita, which you can tell from the name is an Indian village 
in the west. We used to do a lot of business out in Kansas City before Harry 
remember that they are only human and that they will do the very best that they 
started business out there. 

Mr. Fox comes from a line of wholesale druggists, is a man of good reputation, 
solid, and a good business man, and we believe he will make a most excellent officer 
for you, Mr. President, in straightening out the troubles that we now are in. 

Harry Fox:—My wife has recently told me she thought I was getting deaf. I 
didn’t hear Mr. Michaels when he called, and some of these other things, although 
Henry spoke very clearly, I didn’t hear. It is not because I couldn’t hear, but he 
was trying to draw the fact that we were prepared down there to give you a man 
in filling an office with the association who could measure up to Mr. Faxon’s ideals 
of Kansas City, and so forth. 

I hope I can give some assistance. The vice-president is looked upon as not 
giving much assistance. I want to be active, and I am going to try my best at it. 
I haven’t been so active in the national association, but I have taken an interest in 
the local clubs. I think we should all take more interest in the national association 


so 


is 


than many of us have heretofore. 
I thank you. 








IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


President Michaels:—The fourth vice-president, P. A. Hayes, 
you see if you can find Mr. Hayes and escort him to the platform? 
Carl F. G. Meyer:—We realize that a directing genius must have the proper 
officers, and in selecting your staff we are bringing to you men who will support 


Mr. Meyer, will 


you through a vigorous and productive administration. Therefore, as fourth vice- 
president, we have a man we are proud to introduce to you, P. A. Hayes. 


P. A. Hayes:—I appreciate what Mr. Meyer has had to say, but I want to say 
one thing. The only reason that I can recommend myself for this position is on 
account of two qualifications. I am known in Greensboro as a man with a very 
strong back and a very weak mind. If there is anything that I can do that my 
qualifications will warrant, I will be glad to assist in any wey possible. I appre- 
ciate the honor; I am at your service, Mr. President, at any time. 

President Michaels:—Mr. Sale, will you escort the fifth vice-president, 
Brunswig, to the platform, please? 

. D. Sale:—This certainly is a proud moment in my life. I had the temerity 
to engage in the drug business in Los Angeles as a competitor of this young man’s 
father when I was told he was one of the most competitive men in the United 
States and that it would be impossible to survive in the same town with him. The 
only thing I can say after twenty-five years as a competitor of Mr. Brunswig’s is 
that he regards me very highly as a competitor, I think; so it isn’t necessary to 
say that he has survived very well, or he wouldn’t think so well of me as a 
competitor. 

However, I will say this, in reference to what Mr. Michaels said, many of the 
troubles of the wholesale drug business are local, and if you all get along with 
your neighbors and solve your immediate local problems as satisfactorily to your- 
selves as Mr. Brunswig and myself do in walking up the same side of the street 
and taking lunch at the same club, at the same table, I think you will find that the 
association in general will get along better. 

I think a wonderful honor has been bestowed upon this young man. I have 
tried to get Mr. Brunswig to come to these association meetings many different 
times. Each year I tell him about the meeting, and he says, ‘“‘No, you go on and 
resolute and resolute and come back, and we will do the same thing.” 

However, that he should see fit to send this young man into the organization 
which will ultimately supplant us old gray-haired fellows, who are only fit now 
to escort the young men to the chair, I think is a great compliment. That this 
young man should win a big prize in a golf tournament and then turn around and 
pe elected vice-president the first time he comes to a meeting speaks very well for 
the young man from Los Angeles. 

I thank you. 

W. M. Brunswig:—I am certainly mighty proud to be here. It has been my 
utmost desire to come to one of your meetings for quite a while, but, as you just 
heard from my friend Mr. Sale, he was her,e and we had perfect confidence that 
anything he did would meet with our approval. So, naturally, we were not rep- 
resented. Finally, when Mr. Michaels, another friend, urged me to come I yielded. 
It certainly is a pleasure to be here with you, and I appreciate the honor con- 
ferred and will try to be a credit to the office of fifth vice-president. I thank you. 

President Michaels:—We will now have the members of the board of control. 

Mr. Schiff, will you conduct Mr. Churchill to the platform? 

Ludwig Schiff:—It gives me a great deal of pleasure to present to you Warren 
Churchill, who has been elected to the board of control for the ensuing term. I am 
sorry I can’t say all about Mr. Churchill that Mr. Sale said about Mr. Brunswig, 
but we are not competitors. I will say that I have seen Mr. Churchill grow and 
develop in this organization. I know his reputation and what he does for the 
number of houses that he represents, and I think I can vouchsafe that the asso- 
ciation has chosen a man in Mr. Churchill to work on the board of control who 
will be an honor to it. 

Warren N. Churchill:—The selection came to me as quite a distinct surprise, as 
I have not been actively associated with the national organization. I have attended 
the meetings for a number of years, but have not done any particular work in the 
association. I want to assure you, Mr. President, that I stand willing at all times 
to do whatever I can to be of assistance to you. 

President Michaels:—Mr. Evans, will you escort W. J. Schieffelin, jr., to the 
platform, please? 

George B. Evans:—It is a great pleasure to present to you W. J. Schieffelin, 
jr., of New York. I think you have done yourself a great honor in electing Mr. 
Schieffelin to the board. You need men on the board who are progressive and 
straight thinkers. You have not only Mr. Schieffelin who will do that, but the other 
members of the board you have elected. I am sure you will find Mr. Schieffelin 
progressive and willing to work. That is what we need. It is a great pleasure to 
introduce Mr. Schieffelin. 


W. J. Schieffelin, jr.:—Like Mr. Churchill, the election to this honor was a 
distinct surprise to me. I appreciate Mr. Evans’s introduction very much. We are 
not competitors over our whole territory, but we compete pretty strenuously where 
we touch. There have been different problems that have come up with all com- 
petitors in which I appreciated the attitude of Mr. Evans, and I believe we can 
continue to compete strenuously and in a friendly way. The coming three years I 
shall do my best with time and support to uphold the active officers of the associa- 
tion in every way possible. 

President Michaels:—Mr. Bogart, will you escort B. B. Gilmer to the platform? 
Since Mr. Gilmer has left, will you get Mr. Kline and bring him up here? 

F. E. Bogart:—What in the world should be said about C. Mahlon Kline? 
are all just tickled to death to-have him come back on the board and lend his 
weight to it. I want to tell you another thing about Mahlon Kline. He has labored 
in our behalf under conditions that would have driven me home discouraged time 
after time, and I would have cussed and swore and never gone back. That boy 
hangs on like a dog to a root and won't give up. If we ever get a fair-trade bill 
through, the drug trade must take off their hats to Mahlon Kline. He is volun- 
teering three more years of servitude in your behalf. 

C. Mahlon Kline :—After that introduction I admit I feel a little bit embar- 
rassed. I am only trying to help out in my feeble way. I was very happy and 
very much relieved a year ago to be out of jail again and face the nice, bright 
sunshine. Here we are again, back in. After one has been arrested nine or ten 
times he gets accustomed to it, anyhow. As long as we have this kind of weather 
I would rather work than play golf. As soon as it clears up I hope you will let 
me resign from the board, and we will all be happy. 

Seriously, we have a healthy fellow as president this year. He has got an 
awful wicked way of looking at you and saying, “You will be there at 2 o’clock.” 

I said “‘No” twice today, and the last “No” was so feeble that I couldn't hear 
it myself. I will be here at 2 o’clock as long as we have got a good husky warden, 
and I will stay until he lets me out. 

I do hope we have a big year this year, and everything that is the matter 
with us is going to get well, and we will all make so much money we won't know 
what to do with it, and all that kind of thing. It never happens, but we always 
look forward to it. 

President Michaels:—We will now listen to the report of the auditing com- 
mittee. The secretary will please read the report. 


Mr. 


We 


Report of Auditing Committee 


Secretary Newcomb:—In the absence of the chairman I 
to present the report of the auditing committee, as follows :— 

“We, the auditing committee, have audited the statement of the Guarantee 
Title and Trust Company and find it to be correct.”—The Auditing Committee, R. W. 
Blanding, chairman; W. J. Montgomery, H. W. Williams.” 

President Michaels:—If there are no objections, the report will be accepted. 

Today will pass out of the picture several gentlemen who have served you 
faithfully, not only in the past year but in previous years as well. I would like to 
hear someone make a motion extending the thanks of the associattion to our 
retiring officers. 

W. W. Gibson :—I would like to move a vote of thanks to our retiring officers. 
They certainly have guided us through a year when we had smashups and all 


have been requested 





kinds of things happen, and we are still alive. 


sincere thanks, and I so move. 
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I think they are entitled to our 


(The motion was seconded variously and carried unanimously by a rising vote.) 


President Michaels:—Is_ there 


meeting? 


any 


further business to come before this 


Price-Maintenance Legislation Endorsed 


Roblin Davis:—I would like to present 
a motion that the members of the asso- 
ciation go on record as favoring spe- 
cifically the Capper-Kelly bill, which will 
be before the coming session of our legis- 


lature in Washington. 

(The motion was seconded by P. A. 
Hayes.) 

F. E. Bogart:—May I speak to that 


motion? 

President Michaels:—Certainly. 

F. E. Bogart:—I want to make a plea, 
and then I want to ask if we might not 
make our vote read that we endorse the 
principles set forth in the Keiiy-Capper 
bill. The Kelly-Capper bill may go down 
in the sawdust, and we will go on to some 
other and won't get as far along as if 
we endorse the principles set forth in the 
Kelly-Capper bill. 


Crounse Offers Resolution 


W. L. Crounse:—Here is a little draft 
that expressed my view, from the parlia- 
mentary standpoint, of conditions in 
Washington:— 

Resolved:—That the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association, in annual convention as- 
sembled, hereby reiterates its endorsement of 
legislation legalizing contracts for the main- 
tenance of resale prices of trade mark or other- 
wise jdentified merchandise, and urges the 
enactment of the pending Capper-Kelly bill 
for this purpose. 

Heretofore in expressing our views with 
respect to this problem, we have faced 
four diverse measures pending in Con- 
gress. As the result of the work in Mr. 
Kline’s committee, we have eliminated 
all of those bills and have prepared a 
composite substitute so that today the 
committee of Mr. Kline’s is committed to 
this particular piece of legislation, and 
however much it may be amended—of 
course, every legislative proposition is 
subject to amendment and may come out 
a compromise in the end—in endorsing 
the Capper-Kelly bill, we endorse the 
principles involved. As that is the only 
measure dealing with this subject pend- 
ing, it gives some concrete form to this 
endorsement of ours. 


Roblin Davis:—With the consent of my 


second, I would like to substitute the 
resolution read by Mr. Crounse for my 
motion. 


Discussion by Mr. Bogart 


F. E. Bogart:—If I may, I want to sup- 
plement what Mr. Kline said yesterday 
by urging that you get action when you 
go home. The fact that we are likely 
to have the bill reported out only starts 
our work. All of your members are at 
home; Congress will not convene until 
December first. In our own State we are 
going to have within the next few weeks 
a dinner to which we are going to invite 
those men, and we are practically going 
to make them come to talk over this bill. 
And we are going to try to persuade 
them of the fairness and justice of the 
bill because when the bill comes out on 
the floor of the house, they are the men 
who will settle the question. 

Will you go home and undertake some 
direct action with your Congressman? 
Try to get him at least thinking about 
the thing favorably. You very likely will 
find he has never read it and knows 
nothing about it, but possibly offhand has 
formed a judgment. I think we should 
do that and we should do it not only for 
the good we get from it, but in order 
to back up the legislative committee and 
the work that Mr. Kline has done. 


Discussion by Mr. Hollender 


Sidney Hollender:—I want to echo the 
sentiments that Mr. Bogart has enun- 
ciated in connection with modifying this 
resolution. The company with which I 
am connected is very vitally interested in 
seeing that some measure of price stabili- 
zation is carried out, is enacted by Con- 
gress, 

We are members of the Proprietary As- 
sociation, and at the last meeting of the 
Proprietary Association I was very 
anxious to have them go on record as 
favoring the Capper-Kelly bill also, but 
after talking to the president of that as- 
sociation and also to their legislative 
agent. I was assured that there were 
certain features of this particular bill 
that would make it unwise, that might 
make it impossible to carry out the pro- 
visions for which the bill was intended. 
They stated to me that they were sin- 
cerely interested in seeing that some 
price-standardization measure was carried 
out, but that this particular bill had cer- 
tain weaknesses that they could not give 
it whole-hearted support. 

Those of you like Mr. Bogart and my- 
self who attended the meetings of the 
committee in Washington where the hear- 
ings were held, will remember that the 
members of the congressional committee 
saw that there were many important 
weaknesses, vital weaknesses in this bill, 
that made it necessary to have it changed 
somewhat before it would carry out the 
purpose that we wanted. Therefore, I 
think that in order to enable this organi- 
zation to work better with the Proprietary 
Association and others who are interested 
in a similar measure, it would be wise 
not to tie ourselves down too tightly to 
the Capper-Kelly bill as it stands, but to 
go rather on record as favoring the 
Capper-Kelly bill in a modified form so 
as to meet the needs that we are striving 
to obtain. 

President Michaels:—Does the resolu- 
tion as submitted by Mr. Crounse meet 
your views? 

Sidney Hollender:—I think that answers 
it. 


Discussion by Mr. Kline 


Cc. Mahlon Kline:—May I answer that 
briefly? The facts are Mr. Thompson, of 
the Proprietary Association, is very ill 
just now and naturally our hearts go out 
to him. He had some very set ideas on 
price-maintenance. He has one thought, 
and that is an amendment to the Sher- 


man act. The rest of us don’t think it 
will work. He has been very persistent 
about it and has hampered us pretty 


severely in our activities through his per- 
sistence. For twelve years we have been 
fighting for a principle. Now we have 
a bill before us which in my humble 
opinion, is perfect; that is-all. That is 
the only statement I can make about it; 
it is perfect. It has no holes in it. 

I have heard objections raised, and they 
are all shot to pieces. Now it is time to 
concentrate on one thing, in my humble 
opinion, and drive that one thing through, 
and if anybody tries to sidetrack it or 
bring up amendments or talk around it, 
we are going to try to lead him right back 
to the point itself and put this one bill 
through. Therefore, I must say that, 
personally, I believe now in voting down 
or against any individual sidetracking of 
our efforts and going right to the main 
point. I believe if you have any objec- 
tions to the bill, if you will talk it over 
with me, I will be very glad to try to 
clear up your impression. The Proprie- 
tary Association is not strong for the bill, 
but I think they will be. 


President Michaels:—-Is there any further discussion? 

(The motion to adopt the resolution was carried.) 

President Michaels:—The secretary has an announcement to make. 

Secretary Newcomb:—I am requested to announce that the board of control will 


meet immediately. 
room, room 1031. 


All new members and all old members will meet in 


the board 


President Michaels:—Is there any further business? 


J. W. Durr:—We have plenty of time. 
anti-trust 


association to repeal that Sherman 


I think it 
law today. 


is a very good idea for this 
If you are going to get 


this price-maintenance measure through, you are going to be building for posterity. 
I don’t know that that concerns Mahlon Kline so much, but it does concern some of 


us. 


We all know that it required the efforts of the ablest lawyers of our country 
to interpret that Sherman !aw and it took just twenty-one years. 


If it is going to 


take twenty-one years to unravel it, our sons will be old men before they reap the 


benefits of it. 
about it. 


this particular matter, and he 


I think we had better begin today and see if we can’t do something 
I wrote to our Senator, Oscar Underwood, some time ago in regard to 
said that 
steps would be taken looking to a modification or repeal! of that law. 


he thought some 
While we are 


in the course of time 


repealing the Sherman anti-trust law, let us include in it the Clayton act. 
President Michaels:—I think the great difficulty is that most of the members 
of Congress don’t have the intelligence or the nerve of Senator Underwood. 


Is there any further business, gentlemen? 


If not, we stand adjourned. 


(The convention was adjourned at noon.) 


Those Who Attended the 1926 Meeting 


A 


Lincoln Drug Company, 


Dwight E. Austin, Thos. Leeming & Co., Inc., 
New York City, N. Y. 

Frank G. Abbott, 
Lincoln, Neb. BR 


Hall Adams, Garrett & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
ww. S. 


F. A. Babcock, Boncilla Lab., Inc., Jndianap- 
. > " . al olis, Tad. 

a R. Adams, Garrett & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, C. M. Badgley, Chas. Pfizer & Co., New York 
W. V. Adams, Horlick’s Malted Milk Corp., City, N. Y. 

Racine, Wis. D. W. Bagley, Obear-Nester Glass Company, 
tT. H. Ambler, Powers-Weightman-Rosengar- St. Louis, Mo. 

ten Co., St. Louis, Mo. F. W. Bahnson, Hartz & Bahnsen Co., Rock 
W. R. Andler, Walter Janvier, Inc., New Island, Ill. ' 

York City, N. Y. Max Bakst, Bakst Brothers, New York City, 
Sewell D. Andrews, Minneapolis Drug Co, ae ? 
Minneapolis, Minn. James E. Bartlett, Pitman-Moore Company, 
Thos. H. Appleton, Mallinckrodt Chemical Indianapolis, Ind. : 

Works, St. Louis, Mo. Charles P. Barton, Robinson-Pettet Company, 
George W. Armour, McCormick & Co., Balti- Louisville, Ky. ’ 

more, Md. G. T. Bauer, Bauer & Black, Chicago, Ill. 
Leslie Arnett, Stanley H. Knight Co, Chicago, H. A. Bauman, B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 

ll pany, Akron, Ohio. 


Ill. 
H. H. Assington, Curry-Assington Co., Rome, A. H. Beardsley, Miles Medical Company, 


Elkhart, Ind. 


Ga. = 
Louis J. Auerbacher, Dry Milk Company, C. S. Beardsley, Miles Medical Company, EIk- 
New York City, N. Y. hart, Ind. 





Wyllia A. Bellinger, Gibson-Snow Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

John F'. Belsterling, 
Inc., Philadelphia, 
Lewis E, Beitler, 
Chicago, Ill. 

W. G. Best, van Fleet-Mansfield 
pany, Memphis, Tenn. 


Aschenbach & Miller, 
Pa. 
Kimble Glass Company, 


Drug Com- 


L. J. Bertoli, Fuller-Morrisson Company, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Horace W. Bigelow, Parke, Davis & Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Oscar L. Biebinger, Humston-Keeling & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

L. R. Blackhurst, The DuPont Company, New 
York City, N. Y. 

F. King Blair, Pepsin Syrup Company, Monti- 
cello, Ill. 

Frank A. Blair, Centaur Company, New York 
City, N. Y. 

M. F. Blakeslee, Norida Parfeumerie, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Richard W. Blanding, Blanding & Blanding, 


Providence, R. I. 
Chas. H. Blomberg, Federal Products Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Powers-Weightman-Rosengar- 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


F. L. Bodman, 
ten Company, 


Harold Boeschenstein, Illinois Glass Company, 
Alton, Ill. 

F. E. Bogart, Farrand, Williams & Clark, 
Detroit, Mich. 

W. E. Bomar, The Western Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
L. Bomar, Hessig, Ellis Drug Company, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

B. C. Bowen, Dow Chemical Company, Mid- 
land, Mich. 

J P. Boyle, Prophylactic Brush Company, 


Florence, Mass. 

A. C. Boylston, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

H. J. Brady, Sharp & Dohme, Baltimore, Md. 

Murray Breezetz, Drug Topics, New York City, 
I ¥ 


P. M. Broderick, Rossville Company, Law- 
renceburg, Ind. 

Homer F. Brooks, Raquel, Inc., New York 
City, N. Y. 

Jos. H. Brown, C. J. Lincoln Company, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Walter M. grunswig, Brunswig Drug Com- 
pany, Los Angeles Cal. 
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rench Lick Springs Hotel 


Frederick Stearns & Co., 


Peter-Neat-Richardson Company, 


Clark, Tyer Rubber Company, 


Illinois Glass Company, 


Foster Hannaford, 


Coatsworth, The Mennen Company, T. Harper, Edgerly 
J. 


Creo-Lyptus Company, 
Lick Springs Hotel 


Shi ley-M: ssingham y, 2 y, + . 
$e pes. ,’ Retail Druggist-Illustrated, 


s, Prophylactic Brush Company, x. 
. iHelirang, Multiplex Faucet Company, St. 


Plimpton-Cowan Company, Pluto representative in Cali- 
rf l. 


Ma ryland Glass Corpora- 


The Wilson Laboratories, , Robert Shoemaker 


Sharp & Dohme, New Orleans, Hillier’ s Sons Com- 


Roblin i. Davis American Can Company, 


) Company, 


Jame" Decesare, Health Products Corp., 
. , Tyer Rubber Company _National w — a 

~ ay Ss € j r a 
eS Se s. easber 4 & Mattison Company, 
Crowdus Drug Com- 


Dickinson Company, ’ . 
: . Orr, Brown & Price Company, 


Pepsin Syrup Company, 
Walding, Kinnan & Marvin 


Huff, Kauffman-Lattimer Company, 


yoster-Northington, A 
Doster - acid _ Hamphreys Medicine 


’. Durr, Durr Drug Company, } 











Kauffman-Lattimer 





Abbott Laboratories, 


Products Company, 





Kelling Nut Company, 








Western Company, 
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J. E. Lobdell, Noyes Brothers & Cutler, Inc., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

W. K. Love, Hessig-Ellis Drug Company, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Robt. Luly, Continental Drug Corporation, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

. O. Lumpkin, Walsh-Lumpkin Drug Com- 
pany, Texarkana, Ark 

—— J. Lynn, Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, 
nd. 

Louis Spencer Levy, Perfumer Publishing 
Company, New York City, N. Y¥ 


M- 


E. H. McCully, Wallace Pencil Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Francis J. McDonough, New York Quinine & 
Chemical Works, New York City, N. 

William McGibbon, Eli Lilly & Co, Chic: ago, 


W. C. McGonagle, Benson, Smith & Co., Ltd., 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Donald Mcllvaine, McIlvaine Brothers, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wm. McKinney, ser Janvier, Inc., New 
York City, N. 

A. G. McPike, MéPike Drug Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

M. A. McGriff, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Geo. S. Mackay, S. B. Penick & Co., New 
York City, N. Y. 

Percy C. Magnus, Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, 
Inc., New York City, bf 

Chas. 8. Martin, Spurilock- Neal Company, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

wm. L. Martin, J. ee Smith Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. 

A. E. Mason, ue ‘& Mattison Company, 
Ambler, Pa. 
A. Mason, Strong, Cobb & Co., Cleveland, 


Ohio 
Howard C. Matheson, Bauer & Black, Chicago, 


A. Kiefer Mayer, Kiefer-Stewart Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Edward L. Mayer, Kiefer-Stewart Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

E. A. Means, Bristol-Myers Company, New 
York City, N. Y. 

Wm. Maginnis, Dr. D. Jayne & Son, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

ae > W. Merck, Merck & Co., West Orange, 


N. J. 

Chas. G. Merrell, Wm. S. Merrell Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Geo. R. Merrell, J. S. Merrell Drug Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Thurston Merrell, Wm. S. Merrell Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Carl F. G. Meyer, Meyer Brothers Drug Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cc. F. Michaels, Langley & Michaels Company, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Floyd Ps ale Richardson Corporation, Roches- 
ter, N. 

E. O. Mitiguy, Burlington Drug Company, 
Burlington, Vt 

F. O. Moburg, “Toledo Rex Spray Company, 
Toledo, Ohio 

Geo. A. Moehle, Milwaukee Drug Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis 

John A, Moffett, Marvel Company, New 
Haven, Conn. 

W. J. Montgomery, Parker-Blake Company, 
New Orleans, La. 

W. J. Mooney, Mooney-Mueller-Ward Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Wm. J. Mooney, Mooney-Mueller-Ward Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Harry D. Moore, Walter F. Ware Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

John H. Moore, Prophylactic Brush Company, 
Florence, Mass. 

E. A. Morrison, Standard Drug Company, 
Meridian, Miss. 

James Morrison, Owens Bottle Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

James W. Morrisson, Fuller-Morrisson Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

H. E. Morrow, American Thermos Bottle Com- 
pany, New York City, N. 

E. DeMoss, Peter-Neat- ‘Richardson Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky. 

G. Barrett Moxley, Kiefer-Stewart Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

¢ O. Mueller. Mooney-Mueller-Ward Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Geo. H. Mugge, The Armand Company, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

Chas. P. Muth, Muth Bros. & Co., Baltimore, 


Md. 
N 


O. J. Niederhofer Wm. S. Merrell Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

James W. Neil, American Thermos sottle 
Company, New York City, N. Y. 

H. R. Neilson, Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

M. P. Nester, Obear-Nester Glass Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

E. L. Newcomb, secretary, N. W. D. A., New 
York City, N. ¥ 

H. S. Noel, Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. S. Norton, Ansco Photo, Inc., Binghamton, 


me Ee 
Nicholas H. Noyes, Eli Lilly & Co., Indianap- 


elis, Ind. 
O 


J. Chas. O’Brien, Health Products Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, Ill. 

W. S. Ochse, San Antonio Drug Company, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

J. C. O'Dell, Doster-Northington, Inc., Bir- 
mingham, Ind 

John D. Owen, Geer Drug Company, Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 

J. F. O'Shaughnessy, Dupont, Chicago, Ill. 


P 


K. B. Pallat, _J. Hungerford Smith Company, 
Rochester, - 

Stanley Park, The Mennen Company, Newark, 
N. J. 

A. D. Parker, Parker-Blake Company, New 
Orleans, La. 

George B. Parks, Walding, Kinnan & Marvin 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

E. B. Patton, Roeber & Kuebler Company, 
Newark, N. 

H. I. Peffer, American Solvents & Chemical 
Corporation, New York City, , ae 

Sydnor B. Penick, S. B. Penick & Co., New 
York City, N. Y. 

J. M. Penland, Waco Drug Company, Waco, 
Texas. 

R. D. Perkins, Russia Cement Company, 
Gloucester, Mass. 

John W. Phillips, I. L. Lyons & Co., New 
Orleans, La. 

Tomaine Pierson, The Practical Druggist, New 
York City, N. Y. 

kK. M. Pope, Toledo Rex Spray Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

Richard A. Porter, Dorland Agency, Inc., New 
York City, N. 

W. E. Powell, B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 

J. J. Powers, Chas. Pfizer & Co., New York 
City, N. ¥. 

R. L. Powers, Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten 
Company, Richmond, Va. 


John F. Queeny, Monsanto Chemical Works, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Edgar M. Queent, Monsanto Chemical Works, 
St. Louis, Mo. 






R 


, The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, 


Repenning, Faultless Rubber Com- 

Ohio. 

Richardson, Richardson Corporation, 
.. ¥. 


Sharp & Dohme, Baltimore, 


, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Chicago, Ill, 
we 


New York City, N. 
Robinson-Pettet Company, 


Henry B. Gilpin Company, 


, Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten 
Dallas, Texas. 


N. Rowell Company, Inc., 


, Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., New 
Y 


. The J. W. Crowdus Drug Com- 

Dallas, Texas. 

French Lick Springs Hotel Com- 
Ze 


City, N. 


Heyden Chemical Corporation, 
» 


N. 


S 


Sharp & Dohme, Baltimore, 


John, Horlick’s — Milk 
New York City, N. 


Horlick’s Maltea Milk Cor- 
Ze 


poration, New York City, N. 

I a. Wholesale Drug Com- 
a Loe "Angeles, Cal. 
John Schaap & Sons Drug Com- 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
Scholl Manufacturing Company, 


The Wildroot Company, Inc., 
Y. 
Schieffelin, Jr., Schieffelin & Co., New 
if 


Ludwig ‘Se hiff, ‘Ww estern Wholesale Drug Com- 
Los —— Cal. 


Oil, "aint & Drug Reporter, 


Oeene- Nester Glass Company, 
A. Klipstein & Co., New 

'Y. 

Schuehle, Powers - Weightman- 


Company, Boston, Mass. 
(Comp.Q) Indianapolis News, 


Hey den Chemical Corporation, 


N. 


H. Ww. Simpkins, Mallinckrodt’ Chemical Works, 
A. Homer ‘Smith, Sharp & Dohme, Baltimore, 
( Smith, Powers - Weightman- 
Rosengarten Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

m , Columbia Drug Company, Savan- 
“srith, Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, 
“smith, Dr. T. C. Smith Company, Ashe- 
- Dow Chemical Company, Mid- 
Owens Bottle Company, Toledo, 
Spencer, Spencer Perfume Com- 


South Bend, Ind. 
, C. 8. Little & Co., Inc., New 
Ze 


Kiefer-Stewart Company, 


Stepan, Roessler & MHasslacher 
Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Stevens, Armand Company, Des 
McKesson & Robbins, New 
— 

Strong, Cobb & Co., Cleveland, 
Sutton, Merck & Co., Rahway, 


Brewer & Co., Inc., Worces- 


T 


Taggart, French Lick, Ind. 
Taggart, French Lick, Ind. 


Frederick F. Ingram Com- 


Mich. 


Rets ail Druggist-Illustrated, 
SS: 
Coca Cola Company, At- 


Thompson, Illinois Glass Company, 


Thompson Drug Company, 


Thompson, John L. Thompson, 


N. 


| Whitall-Tatum Company, Phila- 
Multiplex Fau.et Company, St. 


‘oca Cola Company, Atlanta, 


Geo. L. Claffin Company, 


U 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., New 
y 


V 


Kentucky Holding Corpora- 


Ky. 


Alfred Vogeler Drug Com- 
Ohio 


Voelker, Celluloid Company, New 
1 ¥ 


Gorder, Hall-Van Gorder Com- 


Ohio. 


Huntington Drug Company, 


Va. 


Walding, Kinnan & Marvin 
Ohio 
Hall-Van Gorder Company, 


Illinois Glass Company, Chicago, 


Wi assersche 2id, Mallinckrodt Chemical 
York City, MN. ¥. 


John L. Thompson Sons, 


Lehn & Fink, New York 


* Watermeyer, Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., 


Se so & Johnson, New York 


Richardson Drug Company, 


Van Ess Laboratories, Chi- 


R. Mansfield & Son, Louis- 


Whidden, Eli Lilly & Co., San Fran- 
‘Ww hite, The Sisson Drug Company, 
Michigan Drug Company, De- 


Faultless Rubber Company, 


Mullen-Haynes Company, 


ae W. Williams & Co., Fort 
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Woehner, Great Falls Drug Company, Crump, Macon, Ga. 
John T. Woodside, The Western Company, Chi- 
Shu-Milk Products 
Frederick Stearns 


Wrede, R. Hillier Sons Co., 


Fritzsche Brothers, 


Edward Zink, Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


The Ladies 


H. Gazzolo, Chicago, Ill. 


W._V. Adams, Racine, Wis. a 


H. Ambler, St. Louis, Mo. 
Thos. H. Appleton, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. F. Hellrung, St 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Albert Hilles, Jr. 


H. H. Arrington, Rome, Ga. 
L. J. Auerbacher, New York City, N. 


O. P. Hopkins, Columbus, Ohio. 


Jas. E. Bartlett, Indianapolis, Ind. 
T. Bauer, Chicago, 


John F. Belsterling, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Benney., New Orleans, La. 
Biebinger, St. Louis, Mo. 
Billmire, Chicago, 
Bowen, Midland, 


Johnson, Evansville, 


Johnson, Jr., Evansville, 


Myron B. Kauffman, Columbus, Ohio. 
Miss Terry Caperton, 


John “Tr. Kenned,, 


The Entertainment 


cannot be said 
on arrangements and 
tertainment, headed by William J. Mooney 
general committee, 


third prize, R. D. Perkins, Russia Cement Com- 


Blanding, Providence, one dozen ‘‘Silver King’ 


umbrella; consolation prize, 


Mooney and Mrs. Scott were G. H. Shean, Wiidroot Company, 


Moxley, vice-chairman; W. A. Caper- 


Kiefer Mayer, chairman on publicity; Phil 


: ~ : oil nase; sec ize, 
Rising, chairman on golf; Clarence Leich, toilet case; second prize 


Kauffman-Lattimer Company, 


. - *. Zimmer, Fritzsche Brothers, Chicago, ash 
Taggart, chairman on acquaintance; J. C. 
Robinson, chairman on registration. 

Mr. Mooney, Mr. Caperton and Senator 
Taggart worked 
directing heads of the entertainment pro- 


the comfort and pleasure of the members 
of the association, the ladies of their fam- 


hotel upon the 
with the compliments of Senator " 
and the French Lick Springs Hotel. 


Musical Program 


In the evening a concert was given 


sented a repertoire of sacred and secular 


Kadel, tenor: Bessie May Lowry, soprano; 
Ila Friermood, contralto, with Berta Miller 





RRs os take cae s eas wee ee 
lla F 











Phil A. Rising 


Chairman on Golf 





Moon of My Delight tray set; fourth prize, H. 


¢ errr re eT Ree ee Donizetti 


Schubert Quartette 


The Golf Tournament 


golf tournament was 
The prizes were won 


pipe set; second prize, M. C. 
E. Greiner, Kelly Greiner Drug 
Blumauer-Frank Drug Company, 


Monday afternoon. 


Chicago, first grand prize, the new Drug Topics 


each one-half dozen 


President’s Reception 


While the men were on the golf course 


Henisler, Maryland 
silver carafe set; 








Monday evening a reception was ten- 


Distilling Company by Miss Caperton, Mr. and Mrs. G. 


Drug Company, Macon, Ga., carton of tees. Mrs. Ta zgart, James W. Morrisson, C. F. 
Cowan, Plimpton- 


Cowan Drug Company, 


a cotillion un- 











Mrs. C. J. Kiger, New York City, N. Y. 

Miss Alice E. Kirby, Chicago, IIl. R 

Mrs. Frank B. Kirby, Chicago, II. Mrs. Durbin Richards — ; 

Mrs. Mahlon N. Kline, Philadelphia, Pa. in. W. P. Riche neti a 
Mrs. E. W. Rowell, Batavia, N. Y. 

L Mrs. Webb B. Ropp, Chicago, III. 

Mrs. T. P. Ronerts, Dallas, Texas. 

Mrs. F. G. Landenberger, Fort Wayne, Ind. Mrs. A. H. Rowe, New York City, N. Y. 

Mrs. Paul Lawrence, Cleveland, Ohio. alse 

Mrs. Clarence Leich, Evansville, Ind. S 


Mrs, A. C. Levis, Chicago, III. 
Mrs. J. K. Lilly, Jr., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Side of the Meeting 


der the direction of H. T. McConnell, of They consisted of blue gingham aprons 
Chicago. The grand march was led by and sunbonnets for the ladies and over- 
Senator Taggart and- Miss Caperton. alls, bandannas and large straw hats 
The cotilion proved a splendid opportu- for the men. The ballroom was appro- 
nity for everyorfe to get well acquainted priately decorated with cornstalks and 
and the week started under most favor- pumpkins. During the evening, profes- 
able auspices. Following the dance a_ sional colored cake-walkers gave an in- 
buffet supper was served. teresting performance. Music for tne 
Tuesday morning Mrs. Helen War- old-fashioned square dances was fur- 
rum Chappell and Fred Newell Morris nished by W. H. Elmore, winner of the 
gave a musical program. In the after- Henry Ford fiddler contest at Louis- 
noon, at the French Lick Country Club, ville. 
the ladies were entertained at lunch- 


eon, following which they played bridge Putting Contest in Hotel 
and many beautiful prizes were given. : r 
In the evening, Miss Cyrena Van Gordon, Thursday the putting contest for the 


mezzo-contralto of the Chicago Civic ladies had to be called off, as far as the 
Opera Company, rendered numerous op- golf course was concerned, on account 
eratic selections, and Zaldwin Allan- of rain, but the committee arranged to 
Allen, baritone, of Indianapolis, sang a hold the contest in the hotel. 
number of Scotch selections. This en- The first prize was won by Miss Nor- 
tertainment was followed by a moving ma Mueller, of Indianapolis; second 
picture, and later there was a dance and prize, Mrs. William Herschell, Indianap- 
buffet supper. olis; third prize, Mrs. George Kauffman, 
Wednesday morning, Baldwin Allan- Columbus, Ohio; fourth prize, Mrs. 
Allen gave a delightful program in the Frank Martin, Rochester, N. Y.; fifth 
hotel lobby. For the evening it had prize, Mrs. J. M. Buck, Philadelphia; 
been planned to have = iiay-ride and a_ sixth prize, Mrs. B. ¥. Zimmer, Chi- 
harvest dance, but rain interfered, and cago; seventh prize, Mrs. Roy Johnston, 
the dance was held in the ballroom of Fort Smith, Ark.; eighth prize, Mrs. 
the French Lick Springs Hotel. Cos- C. F. Michaels, San Francisco; and ninth 


tumes were furnished by the committee. prize, Mrs. L. J. Auerbacher, New York. 
Indiana Night with Fried Chicken 
The much-talked-of “Indiana Night” or gig or on horseback. A long. wide 


= 
= 


proved to be a delightful success. hallway is but one step past the door, 
was the first time for many years the and there is the host extending a hand 


N. W. D. A. has not had a formal ban- to hold you so long as you will stay. 
quet A “Hoosier” fried-chicken dinner Mahogany is there, and prints, and on 
was served in the main dining room of a sampler upon the wall these four 
the French Lick Springs Hotel, the homilies: 
menu being: “The Honor of a House is Hos- 
Tagetahla & vitality.” 
Celery bens? Pickles ’ “The Happiness of a House is Con- 
: Fried Chicken—Cream Gravy tentment.” - 
Mashed Potatoes “The Ornament of a House is Clean- 
Candied Yams liness.”’ 
Country Gentleman Corn-on-the-Cob “The Blessing of a House is Piety.” 
Blackberry Jam Strawberry Jam Right well before again setting out 
String Beans Cream Slaw upon his journey did the guest know that 


Cottage Cheese 
Hot Biscuits Hot Gingerbread 
Spanish Onions 
‘Sliced Tomatoes—French Dressing 


there was truth in these four lines, and 
full well he knew that there was honor in 
that house, as well as in him who would 


Watermelon die to preserve his inviolate. f 
Coffee Tonight you can see that picture of 
Apollinaris Cigars Cigarets one hundred fifty years ago and feel the 


During the dinner there were popular warmth of welcome, the bounteousness of 
songs and orchestral selections. hospitality; for there is a reality in it 
At the conclusion of the dinner, J. K. that makes you conscious that you have 
Lilly assumed the role of toastmaster, been a part of the same. 
and the following program was carried And why? 


out :-— Let us change the time but not the 
mT iis y A , land. The coach, the gig, the horse for 
Toastmaster Lilly:—The meeting will a,train, a motor car, a flying machine, 


come to order. We will proceed with our 214 we. too, have arrived at a destina- 
program, which will be short, interesting tion. Instead, however, of coming to a 
and snappy. mansion almost in a wilderness it is a 

Somewhere in this forest of manhood palace that we have reached, of magnif- 
and beauty is a_silver-tongued orator jicent proportions, with all in it and about 
from Troy, New York, who will act as jt that science and skill and ingenuity 
a curtain-raiser with a little address that can devise for the comfort and satisfac- 
I suppose has been thoroughly censored tion of man. A far different picture you 
by the board of control, W. L. Thompson, actually see from the one of your mind, 


of Troy, if you please. but yet the same; for though not on an 
5. we ° . embroidered sampler do you read:—The 
Appreciation of Hospitality Honor of a House Is Hospitality,’’ but 

it is emblazoned on every wall, crying out 


W. L. Thompson:—The honor of a from every corner, noted in every walk 
house is hospitality. and drive and nook and cranny that na- 

Somewhere in this broad land of ours ture has made beautiful. And a man set- 
stood an old colonial house built when ting that honor above jewels offers us a 
the land was not’ so broad, but wnen hospitality boundless, limitless, and it is 
the spirit of good cheer and welcome to that man we offer now the great ap- 
abounded in an immeasurable degree. preciation and deep thanks of this asso- 
Bring to your mind’s eye a large red brick ciation in convention assembled. 
mansion with white trimming, white He is carrying on the traditions of our 
marble steps leading up to a broad be- forefather. He _is preserving the honor 
columned porch, and beyond a_ door of his house. We have come a long way 
never closed in the face of -a traveler as in words to arrive at this moment of 
he journeyed from tovyn to town in coach thanksgiving and even now we cannot 
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More than fifty years ago 
the House of Horlick 
‘™ pioneered in the produc- 
tion of malted foods. 


Pioneer 





For more than a third of a 
century its chief product 





orlick’s the Original 
Malted Milk 


has stood in the forefront 
of reputable proprietaries. 





| Fors the hardy pioneer of the days 
of ’49, there has been nothing 
gauay or spectacular in the progress of 
“Horlick’s”. With a clear vision of 
its objective, its advancement has been 
steady and consistent. 





CONTENT in the knowledge that 
our product enjoys the warm affection 
of millions of people who have bene- 
fited from its use, and confident that 
public judgment is the best measure 
of worth, we take this occasion to offer 
yur greetings to the members of the 


NATIONAL WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS 
ASSOCIATION 


who have aided us in distributing 
Horlick’s Malted Milk in every city, 
village and hamlet in the United States. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Corporation 








adequately express what we would. But 
what we desire to give utterance to and 
cannot is deep and sincere in each and 
every heart, and we admire and respect 
the man who personifies ‘‘Hospitality.” 
Our stay has been short, but the memory 
of it will be long-abiding and our affec- 
tion for our hvust everlasting. We thank 
you, Mr. Taggart, and may the acts of 
generosity that you dispensed so prodic- 
ally to us return to you a thousandfold. 

And there are others who have wrought 
for cur entertainment. First the com- 
mittee on arrangement, headed by that 
marvel of efficiency, W. J. Mooney. How 
ardously they toiled that not one jot or 
tittle of detail was omitted from the plans 
that were so perfect that from the time 
we left our home station to this present 
moment we have had to give no thought 
to anything except how we were to move 
ourselves from one pleasure to another, 
for at our convention there is no hard- 
ship in doing the day’s work punctually, 
and the noon hour means nothing to us. 

And next the entertainment committee 
with its chairman, the captivating, capac- 
ious, capable Caperton. We have never 
seen such a wealth and variety of music, 
spectacle and feasting. We shall never 
forget the harvest dance, and will have 
a greater respect than ever for the ‘‘Corn 
Belt’? and “Dirt Farmer’’ who is now able 
to enjoy everything that is to be had in 
the great cities. And when some of you 
take the high road and some of us take 
the low road, we'll be in Indiana afore ye. 

There are many more committees that 
have done their part and done it nobly, 
and out of them we will single the golf 
committee, who so scheduled the compe- 
titions that the players and cup hunters 
could attend the morning session, As ‘‘in 
the early days, the deer came to the 
springs’’ so came our hostess committee 
here to play their role and give to alla 
feeling that where they were there was 
home. To every One we extend our harty 
and appreciative thanks. To J. C. Robin- 
son and his able assistants who have been 
indefatigable; to the railroad officials for 
their courtesy and accommodations; to 
the press, which has broadcast our pro- 
ceedings to the world—and to our con- 
gressmen—and what we are doing for hu- 
manity. 

And last, let everyone thank a kind 
fortune that has allowed us to be mem- 
bers of the N. W. D. A 

Toastmaster Lilly:—We are going to 
make a confession, good friends, that 
this is the day we long have sought, and 
we propose to rejoice and be glad in it. 
This is Indiana night; it is an opportunity 
for us ‘‘Hoosiers,’’ we sons of the sod, to 
fill you full of Indiana. You are helpless; 
you are here; you are too polite to leave. 
Yet we will try to desist from boring you 
with the wonders of the greatness of 
Indiana. We like very much to tell you 
some wonders about Indiana. We would 
like to tell you of the millions of bushels 
of wheat that we have furnished the 
world this year, of the millions of bushels 
of corn and the miles and miles of hogs. 
If we should take all the hogs in Indiana 
and put them snout to tail, they would 
reach from here to the moon and back— 
and each hog would be given a bushel of 
Indiana corn. But we are not going to 
give you these statistics. 

We would have you know that we are 
cultured also. We have artists, we have 
musicians, we have literati, but we are 
not going to bore you with all of that. 
Our first, present duty is to hear a few 
words from a man of international char- 
acter. We have the only genuine striped- 
up-the-back international boniface on 
earth in captivity. We pronounce that 
word boniface—‘‘bonny face.”” So am 
going to present to you for a few words 
the bonny face of the honorable Senator 
Thomas “Pluto” Taggart. (The audi- 
ence arose and applauded.) 


Senator Taggart Replies 


Hon. Thomas Taggart:—I have heard 
so many nice things tonight, and so many 
fine things have happened to me since I 
have been here that I am a little short 
of words to express my thanks and ap- 
preciation. A few days ago, in fact, last 
Monday, I had the honor and pleasure 
of extending to this great national asso- 
ciation a word of welcome to French 
Lick, to the French Lick Hotel and the 
French Lick grounds, saying to them that 
I hoped the meeting would be a great 
success, and if there was anything we 
could do to make their stay pleasant and 
agreeable, if anybody was being mis- 
treated by his neighbor or competitor, to 








let us know and we would try to ad- 
just it. : rer 
It seems to me that this National 


Wholesale Druggists’ Association  rep- 
resents one great, large family. You act 
as though you had known each other all 
your lives, as though you were neigh- 
bors and all lived in the same house 
Ever since you have come here, particu- 
larly last night while watching you at 
the harvest dance, it makes me teel as 
though I don't know about the business 
end of the meeting, but I think the social 
end has been a success. 

In regard to the meeting that we have 
had, I want to thank the national asso- 
ciation for giving it to French Lick. In 


addition to that. I want to thank the ex- 
ecutive committee, the committee of In- 
diana wholesalers that gave their time 


and attention to he'p make this a success 
There. was Mr. Mooney, your chairman ; 
Mr. Mox'tey, and the Eli Lilly firm in the 
person of Mr. Caperton, who was always 
busy, and sitting over there was our good 
friend, Mrs. Scott, who looked after the 
ladies and got them acguainted. 

I say without their assistance, with- 
out what those ladies and gentlemen did, 
this meeting would not have been a suc- 
cess socially, but it was through their 
efforts, their everlasting work that it was 
a success. They commenced working just 
as soen as French Lick was _ selected. 
and they have been busy and working ever 
since. TI don’t think you will be able to 
stop them. 

I want to say to you tonight that whi'e 
I did invite you down here, the saddest 
words that I have will be bidding you 
farewell. I wish it were possible to keep 
you here forever. This has been one 
of the hanniest weeks of my life Really, 


I have met more nice peonle during this 
convention 
nice 


ladies and a few 


before. 


more nice 
men—than ever 
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I was a little embarrassed a while ago 
when the young lady came up and se- 
lected me and smote me on the left 
cheek, but I want to say to you really 
it was very pleasant and I have gotten 
over my embarrassment. 

I wish you all well; I hope that some 
other time French Lick will have the 
pleasure of entertaining this organiza- 
tion. If it does, we will try to be in bet- 
ter shape than we were this time. I 
thank you. 


Presentation to Mr. Greiner 


Toastmaster Lilly: You know that in 
ancient times when the king business was 
a much more profitable business than it 
is today, there was an old saying when 
a king would pass out and a new king 
passed in, “The king is dead. Long live 
the king.” 

It is now my pleasant duty to assist 
in engineering a change from an old king 
to a nice, fresh, new king. We won’t 
say that the old king is a “dead one,” 
for he lives in a land of everlasting 
youth. We won't say that our new king 
is “too fresh,” for he comes from a land 
of eternal sunshine. In Indiana (I am 
not going to forget Indiana) we are get- 
ting more and more cultured, and a part 
of our culture is a very brilliant galaxy 
of artists. I wish you all had the time to 
visit an artists’ colony in south central 
Indiana, in Brown county, the county 
that gave us Abe Martin, whom you saw 
walking about tonight, in that beautiful 
country of hills and dales and valleys 
and forests that only a few years ago had 
no railroad, but now it has one just 
through a corner, where the people still 
use the vernacular of the early days, a 
most refreshing and entrancing place to 
visit. 

You will notice on your menus, on 
the second page, a_ reproduction of a 
study in scyamores, painted by Carl Graf, 
one of our very promising arrived artists. 
It seemed to his “Hoosier” friends that 
in the retirement of Mr. Greiner as presi- 
dent, and the fact that that retirement 
occurred in this heart of the ‘‘Hoosier” 
world, a memento in the way of a paint- 
ing by one of our artists would be appro- 
priate and be something that he could 
hang on his walls as an everlasting me- 
mento of the good will of his ‘‘Hoosier” 
friends. 

Mr. Greiner, it is with 
of satisfaction that we 
study in scyamores. 
study. I imagine 
scyamores before. 


a great deal 
present to you a 
That is a brand new 
you never’ studied 
But they are worthy of 
a beautiful study. When I was in the 
Holy Land some years ago, I admired 
a certain tree of the very few that were 
left in the Holy Land, and I said imme- 
diately to Mrs. Lilly, “There is our old 
friend, the scyamore.” But on inquiry 
we found they knew it as the plane tree. 
So the ancient, Biblical plane tree and 
the scyamore are evidently one and the 
same. But, whether the Holy Land got 
it from Indiana or Indiana got it from 
the Holy Land, we don’t know. It is very 
evident that we have the genuine scya- 
more plane tree; probably some botanist 
will tell us they are a different species, 
but don’t believe it, for it will spoil our 
story. 

Mr. Greiner, in retiring from the 
presidency we ask you to accept this 
study in scyamores, and now you may 
sing your swan _ song. (The audience 
arose and applauded). 


Mr. Greiner’s Response 
Pp 


W. E. Greiner:—One year ago, at De- 
troit, I was clothed with the greatest 
honor which this association has to con- 
fer upon any of its members. I am sure 
that it was the unanimous thought and 
belief that the hospitality tendered us at 
that time by the citizens of the beautiful 
city of Detroit, home of Frank Bogart 
and Henry Ford, had never before been 
excelled. 

Now we all realize that we have come 
to the real fountain-head of hospitality, 
the real home of hospitality, here in this 
beautiful valley of French Lick, nestling 
in the foothills of the Cumberlands and 
long since discovered by Senator Taggart. 

There are spots of beauty in these val- 


leys the memory of which will long be 
cherished in our hearts. We will take 
away from here the memory of hills 


crowned by the noble beech and clothed in 
colors the like of which few artists ever 
mastered. We are all familiar with the 
hospitality made famous in song, story 
and poetry. Here we find the real essence 
of hospitality which grows only in the 
hearts of men and is known as “Hoosier” 
hospitality. 

ine iucal committees have labored 
faithfully and unselfishly in their efforts 
to excel ‘“‘Hoosier’’ hospitality. To them, 
as retiring president of the association, I 
say from the depth of my heart, I thank 


you. 
To you, Mr. President, the greatest 
pleasure that you will derive from the 


high office which you now hold will come, 
not from the office, but rather from the 
many friendships and acquaintances 
which will be formed. 

To the members of the association I ex- 
press my deep appreciation for the glory 
and pleasure which they have brought to 
me. As I again take my place in the 
ranks, I want to express my gratitude 
for the honor you have conferred on me. 
I renew my allegiance to the constitution 
of the National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation, and will abide by the edict of 
its officers. 


New President Introduced 


Toastmaster Lilly:—Some of us who 
have lived a half century or more have 
learned that there are two kinds of peo- 
ple in the world, those who live in Cali- 
fornia and those who do not. Out in 
California they raise goiden fruit. They 
have golden sunshine, and they have 
golden gates. Into the shadow of the Golden 
Gate, if the Golden Gate has a shadow, 
you have gone for your new president to 
serve you in the ensuing year. It is now 
my greet pleasure to “long-live-the-king,”’ 
C. F. Michaels. (The audience arose and 
applauded.) 

President Michaels:—Our toastmaster 
was only partially correct. It is true there 
are only two kinds of people in the 
world, but they are those who live in 
California and those who want to. 











There has been extended to me in the 
past few days the greatest honor that 
can be given a wholesale druggist, that of 
electing me to the highest office and 
placing in my hands the destinies of tnis 
association for twelve months. I deeply 
appreciate the predecessors in this office 
have set a record that it is impossible to 
excel and difficult to equal. I can only 
say that I will give the best that is in me, 
and I hope that twelve months from now 
when the time comes to place a few 
flowers on the dear departed you will still 
have a few kind words. (Applause.) 

Toastmaster Liily:—in passing on now 
from our two kings, there being no other 
members in the deck, I would like to 
dwell a moment to exult a little on behalf 
of us ‘“‘Hoosiers’”’ as to the literary qual- 
ities of this great Commonwealth of 
Indiana, the home of General Lew Wal- 
lace, who wrote “Ben-Hur,” said to be 
the greatest novel of all times; Booth 
Tarkington, Meredith Nicholson, George 
Major, who wrote “When Knighthood 
Was in Flower,” the play that made Julia 
Marlow famous, and, in lighter vein, the 
home of George Ade. But the list is too 
long. 

I think 1 can voice the true sentiments 
of all those ‘‘Hoosier’’ hearts in this room 
when I say that of all the products of 
Indiana in the way of literature, the one 
man who is closer to our hearts, a man 
whose sweet songs have gone about the 
world, a man who sang to the child heart, 
a man who sang to the hearts of ma- 
turity and to the hearts of the aged, is 
James Whitcomb Riley. 

James Whitcomb Kiiey was an Indiana 
product; he was born, raised and died on 
the sacred soil of the ‘“‘Hoosier State.’ It 
seemed to us that those of you who are 
familiar with Riley’s poems would find it 
a pleasure to hear some of them read by a 
cousin, a relative of Mr. Riley’. I will 
say this: having known Mr Riley per- 
sonally and having heard him in his read- 
ings many times, he was an actor, he was 
an artist, a most inimitable man, and I 
never had patience to hear any one at- 
tempt to read Riley until I heard Judge 
Hough, of Greenfield, Riley’s home town. 
We inveigled the judge, who is a very 
busy man (he is the man who tells us 
how much tax we must pay in Indiana, 
and he always*tempers his thrust with 
such suavity that we always take what 
he says without comment) to come down 
to French Lick tonight to give you three 
or four of Riley’s poems as near ‘“‘Riley- 
esque”’ as it is humanly possible to render 
them. I have great satisfaction in intro- 
ducing to you Judge William Hough, of 
Greenfield, Indiana. (The audience arose 
and applauded.) 


Riley Readings by Hough 


Judge William Hough:—I desire to 
acknowledge the gracious words of intro- 
duction from your toastmaster and to say 
that it is a very great pleasure to me to 
be here tonight. I am sorry I couldn't 
get here sooner; I am sorry [ can’t stay 
longer. 

I wish, in 
week from 
Mr. 


view of the fact that one 
today is the anniversary of 
Riley’s birthday, that I might give 
you some little sketch of his life, but 
time is too limited and I have been in- 
vited to give you a small group of his 
poems. 

I saw in the newspaper as I was com- 
ing down here this afternoon on the 
train an announcement that over in 
Missouri the original of “Old Aunt 
Mary” had died. That is the seventh 
original of Mr. Riley’s “Old Aunt Mary” 
of whose death I have read. There never 
Was any one person who was “Old Aunt 
Mary.” She is a picture drawn by the 
master hand of James Whitcomb Riley 
and embodying in that picture a charac- 
ter that you may read from just a few 
lines of poetry so that you may know 
and recognize some one that each of you 
men and women have known. I want to 
read for you as the first poem, “Out to 


Old Aunt Mary’s.” 
(Judge Hough read this well-known 
Riley poem.) 


My friends, there is the whole picture 
of a woman's life sketched in just a few 
lines of humble verse, and looking 
through those stanzas you can see and 
know: “Old Aunt Mary.” 

Mr. Riley’s favorite dialect poem of the 
many he wrote and read from the plat- 
form remained up until the day of his 
death, “Tradin’ Joe,” and as an illus- 
tration of his dialect work, I will read that 
poem for you now. 

(Judge Hough read “Tradin’ Joe.’’) 

I want to read just a short poem illus- 
trating another class of Mr. Riley’s work 
in dialect, entitled, ‘“‘Nothin’ to Say.” In 
this poem Mr. Riley portrays the char- 
acter of an o!d “Hoosier” farmer, a man 
who was bereft of his wife when he was 


a young man, she leaving him a little 
baby daughter less than a year old to 
rear. The old farmer has devoted all of 


his life, every thought and every action, 
to rearing the little daughter who has 
grown from a mere baby, from the time 
when he held the little rose leaf hand in 
his, to a woman, without the old farm- 
er’s ever realizing that the little daughter 
had grown to womanhood. The poem por- 
trays the time when the girl comes and 
tells her father that she wants to get 
married. It takes everything out of his 
life that he has lived for since the death 
of the mother. 

(Judge Hough read this poem of hid- 
den feeling.) 

In view of the fact 
good many ladies here 
been especially requested by your com- 
mittee to recite “That Old Sweetheart of 
Mine.” In 1912. Howard Chandler Chris- 
tie came to Indianapolis for the purpose 


that there 
tonight, I have 


are a 


of aiding Bobbs-Merrill Company and 
Mr. Riley in getting out an illustrated 
edition of “That Old Sweetheart of 
Mine.” He concluded that it was too 
short as it was, and asked Mr. Riley to 
add a few additional stanzas in order to 


fill up the book and to fit some pictures 
which in his enthusiasm upon the subject 
of sweethearts, with which he was very 
familiar, he had drawn. The book was a 
wonderful success. Mr. Riley made more 
than $25,000 out of that one book, and 
that is more than most people get out of 
a sweetheart. 

He never liked the poem as it had been 
added to, and he often told me that he 
sometimes thought when he read the poem 


IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


over that it reminded him of a very beau- 
tiful woman with six large warts on her 
face. 

I am going to read the poem for you 
without the stanzas which were added, 
because I think the poem is very complete 
in itself without the added lines. 

(Judge Hough read Riley’s popular 
poem.) 

Toastmaster Lilly :—John Durr couldn’t 
do any better than that. 
Now a little more 
don’t want you to fool for the moment 
or think that all tlie genius of Indiana 
is dead and gone. Why, genius in In- 
diana from the gentle floods of La Belle 
Rivere to the south to the rippling waters 
of Lake Michigan, fairly oozes from the 
soil. Not far from here in one of the 
nearby counties the soil oozed William 
Herschell. You notice we call him Will- 
iam, but I am reminded of the good old 
days; some of you will remember a fa- 
vorite actress we had on the boards in 
this country, Charlotte Crabtree, Lotta 
for short. Lotta had a little play that 
she used to favor us with called “Zip.” 
I remember one line in it. Her real name 
was Henrietta, but “Zip” was her nick- 
name. In one of her lines she said very 
fervently to her lover, “If you hate me, 
call me Henrietta; but if you love me, 

call me ‘Zip.’” 


of Indiana. We 


Our sweet singer, our oozed genius, 
Mr. Herschell, will say to you, “If you 
hate me, call me William; but if you 
love me, call me Bill.” 


William Herschell Entertains 


William Herschell:—You know I am 
the champion 220-pound-6-ounce poet of 
Indiana. I am just one of the species, 
just a type that goes wandering up and 
down the State of Indiana writing little 
rhymes. Of course, it is my pleasure and 
my job to do it, but I just go wander- 
ing up and down writing little stories 
and rhymes about people and places in 
Mr. Lilly’s beloved Indiana. Of course, 
Indiana is full of poets that excel me in 
all but weight. We have one just up at 
Martinsville which is up the road a few 
miles. I can prove to you that he is a 
practical poet in a very few minutes. 

Last Christmas he sent me a dozen eggs 
for a Christmas present and you ladies 
know eggs is eggs along about Christmas 
time. Jap Jones sent the dozen eggs 
and each egg was wrapped in a piece of 
holly paper and they were all in a shoe 
box. Naturally I was looking for the 
name of this wonderful Santa Claus and 
I dug down into it and finally found on 
one of these little brown sacks you get at 
the grocer’s containing a nickel’s worth 
of pepper for a quarter. There was this 
wonderful sentiment, a wonderful Christ- 
mas sentiment written on this sack. Jap 
said, “Dear Bill, may this dozen eggs 
remind you as you pen your thoughts 
on the hearts of men that yours is a 
God-given duty, but this is a pleasure for 
the hen.” 

I heard with great appreciation Mr. 
Thompson’s wonderfully phrased tribute 
to your committee and to Mr. Taggart 
and the rest, and I couldn’t help but 
think of just another phrase that I heard 
not long ago at a Rotary club meeting 
at Rushville, which illustrated very fully 
to me genuine “Hoosier” hospitality. The 
Rotary club was having what they called 
“Ladies’ night.”” One of the ladies was 
called on to respond to the address of 
welcome. She said, “Ladies and gentle- 
men, I have searched all through the 
classics for some little phrase that would 
adequately express our appreciation, the 
appreciation of the ladies, at being here 
tonight, and I can only revert to the lan- 


guage of my eleven-year-old son, who 
would say, ‘Well, for cryin’ out loud; 
I'll tell the cock-eyed world we are 


tickled to death to be here. 

Just for a few minutes now I want to 
read a few of my little rhymes and, just 
for the fun of the thing, picture to you 
some of the types with whom I come in 
contact in my wanderings up and down 
Indiana. I believe the first I would like 
to have you know is “Oid Lady Make- 
Believe.”” You know one day I drifted into 
a little town called Ninevah. A fellow 
working in his garden said, ‘Hello, Bill, 
what are you doing around here” 

I said, “Just running around.” 


He said, “There is an o!d lady here 
I want you to meet.” 

I said, “Who is she?” 

He said, “She is an old soul who lives 
in that old cottage up on the hill behind 
the big oak tree and she sits and talks 
to her flowers.” 


Naturally I wanted to know her; you 
would, too. That was how I came to 
know old lady make-believe. 


They call her old in years and yet 

No word she utters of regret 

That she is old—instead her joys 

Are Fancy’s inexpensive toys; 

Dream dolls that come to her and play 
Before her window every day. 


She makes believe the flowers that bloom 


Before the window of her room 
Are glad things that she used to know 
In Childhood’s happy long ago. 


She talks to each as though it were 
A living, loving part of her. 


She goes to them at dawn’s first light 
To ask how they had slept last night; 
At evening, if the day were hot, 
She takes her worn old sprinkling-pot, 
And while the blossoms nod and blink, 
Pours each a cool, refreshing drink. 


She names each rose whose glories spread 
Down from the trellis overhead 

Each Johnny-jump-up is a clown 

Like those the circus brings to town; 
The hollyhocks drum-majors grand 
Who lead her floral circus band, 


Ask why she so delights to play 

This game of childhood every day, 
She'll tell you, as the blushes come, 
Deep red as her geranium; 

‘“‘Why should I pine and fret and frown — 


Old age is childhood upside down! 

Now, while we are on the subject of 
flowers, let me just paint another ilttle 
picture for you. This deals with little 


girls when they are along about three or 
four years old and spring comes along 
and they cal] everything they see grow- 
ing, 
ground, 


everything that is coming out of the 
“Woses. 





Now, 
Her baby heart will be satisfied; 
Each flower seen she will soon decide, 


Is ‘‘woses! 


at the flow of Spring’s floral tide, 


There are ‘‘woses’’ here and ‘‘woses’’ there; 

Though jonquils sweet or orchids rare, 

Just wait a moment and she'll declare: 
**’Em's woses!’’ 


When the dandelion’s golden crown 

Comes rollicking forth all over town, 

She’ll tell you, knowingly pointing down: 
“**Em’s woses!’’ 


She doesn’t care much for candy shops, 

For hide-and-go-seek or hippity hops. 

But hand her a bunch of celery tops: 
‘*'Em’s woses!’’ 


Lilies are ‘‘woses’’; carnations, too; 
All are the same in her floral view— 
She fancies every violet blue 

Is ‘‘woses!’’ 


She finds delight in the tulips gay 

In the florist’s shop across the way: 

You don’t have to ask—she'll wisely say: 
***Em’s woses!’’ 


The wallpaper’s bubs are ‘‘woses’’ sweet; 

They grow in the rugs beneath her feet— 

The huckster’s carrots out in the street 
Are “‘woses!’’ 


What a world of joy this world would be 

If the.grown-up eyes of you and me 

Saw only the things that children see— 
Just ‘‘woses!’ 


Here is another little type I want you 
to know. Well, you know both of them; 
you girls know, you grown-up girls know 
that when you have a secret what a won- 
derful institution it is. But you give a 
secret to two little girls and there is 
something as is. I want to read this for 
you, just for the fun of the thing, to 
picture two little girls standing at the 
mouth of an alley and one of them has 
that great institution—a _ secret. She 
calls the other one over and this is what 
occurs: 


“IT know something you don’t know! 
It’s a secret’’—off they go 

Down the alley, up the street, 
Bound for solitude complete. 


Maybe far and maybe near, 
Just so grownups can not hear; 
Just so other girls won't be 
Snooping round to hear and see. 
‘“‘W'at’s yer secrege? Aw, say, Bess, 
You know I ean’t never guess; 
Mamie’s got another beau— 

Now Jeannette can go with Jo. 


‘“‘Ain’t that it? Not love at 
It’s that girl acrost the hall; 
Bought some earrings, couldn't pay, 
’Stallment man took them away? 


all— 


“Not that neither? Well, let’s see, 
W’at could your fool secrege be? 
Aw, I betcha now I know— 

Your folks got a radio! 


“Huh? Not that? Aw say, gee whiz, 
Tell me what your secrege is! 

If I knowed one I'd tell you— 

Shoot, that ain’t no way to do!” 


Secret-keeper peeps around, 

Whispers then, in tones profound: 
“Cross your heart an’ touch my mole, 
Promise you won't tell a soul: 


“I’m got something you don’t know, 
Doctor says ‘taint ketchin’ though: 
I'm got something—what you ‘spose? 
I'm got adenoids in my nose!’’ 


Here is another one; this is 
boys. You know if we had fought all 
the fights we were going to fight back in 
our childhood we would be a battered- 
up race. We have been able to talk 
ourselves out of most of our troubles. 

Let me preface this with a little 
story first. I did this before about 1,500 
youngsters at Mooseheart, Illinois, some 
months ago. They had me on a stage 
about as high as this tree, with a great 
big orchestra pit down in front, and it 
seemed to me I was miles away from 
those youngsters. I turned to the chair- 
man and asked if I might not go down 
in the aisle right among them. He said, 
“Go as far as you like, Bill. It is up 
to you.” I went down in the aisle and 
I read this little thing to them; after I 
do it, I will tell yon what happened to 
me. 


Full many a fight has gone unfought 
And many a coffin’s yet unbought 
Because mere words sufficed to do 
What bullets did at Waterloo. 

Take Youth—how often Youth escapes 
The dire effect of many scrapes 

By using words in bandied flow 

To halt a hard, impending blow: 

“Is ’at so?” ‘Yes, ‘at’s so!’ ‘‘Oh, is ’at so?’ 
With faces drawn in boyish wrath 

Youth waits for Youth to cross its path; 
Fists grip for fight, but fists don’t fly 

Till one has met the other’s eye. 

And so it is that words must do 

The fighting neither’s wanting to 

They stand at guard, with toe to toe 

But here’s as far as they will go: 

“Is ’at so?” “Yes, ’at’s so!’ ‘Oh, is ‘at so?’’ 





How peaceful this old world would be 
If men showed such diplomacy. 

Full many a tear would go unshed 
If blows were made of words instead 
Of bullets, guns and tools of war, 
Tools humankind should e’er abhor. 


Far better it would be to show 
That words are all the war we know. : 
‘Ts ’at so?’ ‘‘Yes, ’at’s so!” ‘‘Oh, is ‘at so?’ 


t seemed to me that those youngsters, 
1.500 of them, sensed when I was coming 
to my last “Is ‘at so?” because as 
strutted myself down the aisle, walking 
along, they seemed to know when I was 
coming to the last line, for as I said “Is 
‘at so?” 1,500 voices said under their 
breaths, “Yes, ‘at's so.” 

I did that before a lot of school prin- 
cipals. When I had finished, one teacher 
got up and said she wanted to express 
appreciation of Mr. Herschell’s poem 
called “Is ’at so?” She said, “I am the 
principal of a bad boys’ school in New 
York, and that is the language we speak.” 
I, of course, appreciated that. 

After the meeting was over, another 
New York teacher came to me and said, 
“Mr. Herschell, do you get to New York 
very often?” 

I said, “Frequently.” 


about 
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She said, “The next time will you visit 
my school?’ 

I said, “I would love to.’ 
told me her school was up in 
Ozone Park and she said, “My boys won’t 
say, “Is ’at so!’”’ 

I said, “What will your boys say?” 

“My boys will say, ‘Well, could that 
be possible?’ ” 

Let me give you this little one and 
then I will give you an Indiana poem for 
Mr. Lilly’s pleasure and then close with 
a story. I wanted to tell you this just 
as an illustration of another childhood 
idea. A youngster lives in our street. 
He is around eight or nine years of age 
now. When he was a little fellow three 
or four years old, he was one of those 
little pests and his mother couldn’t go 
anywhere without taking him with her. 


She 


as 


She had to take him right along. Oh, 
how welcome he was not wherever he 
went! 

One day she took him to a luncheon 
and he was as welcome there as small- 
pox. So the hostess was nice and she 
put a chair at the table for him. The 
first course was oyster cocktails. The 
mother was just like mothers are. She 
wanted to taste everything first. His 
mother got an oyster and took it and 


said, ‘James, will you have an oyster?” 

He said, ‘‘Yes.”’ 

She went on with the conversation; the 
ladies talked around. Presently mother 
got down to her last oyster and re- 
membered James was with her and was 
very quiet. She got the last oyster and 
said, “James, will you have another 
oyster?” 

He said, “No, I don’t want this one.” 

Just for the fun of the thing, I want 
to read a letter that James wrote back 
to his “pard” in town this last summer. 
He spent his first vacation in the coun- 
try. Here is the letter :— 


Dear Pard:— 

I'm writin’ this to tell you 

I wish ’at you was here, 

Instead of in the city— 

I'd die there, pretty near. 

*Cause out here in th’ country 

Is Heaven, seems to me, 

Where milk is drunk from dippers 
An’ jam ain’t luxury. 

But Sis ain't no good partner, 
She’s ’fraid cat thro’ an’ thro’ 
An’ keeps on yellin’ ‘‘Mus’nt!’’ 
At ever’thing I do. 

But I don’t pay no ‘tention— 

I just stand there an’ laugh, 
"Cause all she ain’t a-skeered of 
Is chickens or a calf. 

But I ride all th’ horses 
Like Wild Wests do, an’ 
A-chasin’ pigs an’ cattles 
*Zif they wuz buffalo. 
Next thing I start a riot 
Amongst th’ ducks an’ geese, 
Then play like I’m th’ auto 
A-bringin’ th’ poiice. 

Naw, I ain't ’fraid o’ nothin’, 
*Cept—well, I draw one line— 
Th’ him-cow in th’ pasture, 
He ain’t no friend o' mine! 


go 


Let me give you my Indiana poem and 
then I will close with just a little story. 
This is called ‘‘Ain’t God Good to In- 
diana?” 


Ain’t God good to Indiana? 

Folks, a feller never knows 

Just how close he is to Eden 

‘Till sometime he up and goes 
Seekin’ fairer, greener pastures 
Than he has right here at home, 
Where there’s sunshine in the clover 
And there’s honey in the comb; 
Where there’s ripples on the river 
Kind of chuckly as they fiow. 


Ain’t God good to Indiana? 

Ain’t he fellers, ain't he though? 
Ain’t God good to Indiana? 

Seems to me He has a way, 

Gettin’ me all out of humor 

Just to see how long I'll stay, 

When I get that gypsy feeling 

That I would like to find a spot 

Where the clouds ain't quite so restless 
And the sun don’t shine as hot, 

But I don’t get fur, I tell you, 
*Till I'm whispering sort ana 
Ain’t God good to Indiana, 
Ain’t He fellers, ain't he 


low, 
though? 


Ain’t God good to Indiana? 
Other spots may seem as fair 
They, they lack that soothin’ 
Of the Hoosier sky and air. 
They don’t have that feelin’ 
Like a mother gives a child 
They don’t soothe your soul and body 
With their presente soft and mild, 
They don’t in the joys of Heaven 
Have their birthplace here below, 
Ain’t God good to Indiana, 

Ain't He fellers, ain't he though? 


something 


During the war I wrote a little song 
called, *Long Boy,” which ran—‘‘Good- 
bye maw, good-bye paw, good-bye mule 
with your old hee-haw.” They sold a 
million and a haif copies of it, which 
was a million and a half more than I 
thought they would. Anyhow, that lit- 
tle thing was sung around the camps, 
over here and over there. 

One day when one of our troopships 
was landing at Bordeaux, our boys were 


singing. They were a little slow in get- 
ting off because of a fog, and a news- 
paper reporter from a Paris paper went 
up to one of our boys after he landed 
and said, “You know the Germans are 
saying you Americans are coming over 
here and don’t know what the war is 
about.” 

Our doughboy said, “Yes, we got a 
song that says that.” So he called a 


bunch of his buddies around him and they 
sang “Long Boy” for this French news- 
paper man. They sang: 


Goodbye maw, goodbye paw, 

Goodbye mule with your old hee-haw. 
We don’t know what the war is about, 
But, by gosh, we'll soon find out. 


This Frenchman went ‘back to his of- 
fice and wrote a column story about this 
queer song the Americans were singing. 
Somebody sent me a copy of this French 
paper. I know about as much about 
French as I do about “chucklate,” so I 
just had to go to a French professor and 
have it translated. I said, ‘Professor, 
will you tell me how my song reads 
when translated from French to English?” 

He said, “Bill, how did you your song 
x0?" 

’ I said, “Do you mean the chorus?” 
He said, ‘Yes.’ 
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I said, “It starts: ‘Good-bye maw, 
zood-bye paw, good-bye mule with your 
old hee-haw.’” 

He said, ‘Well, this says, “Adieu maw, 
adieu paw, adieu mule that neighs so 
agreeabiy.’ ”’ 

You know how we pick up a song. We 
get up in the morning if we are happy 
and pick up some little tune and whistle 
it or hum it, we pass it along and some- 
body gets it, who carries it on. 


There came from an alley and into the 
street, 

The haunting refrain of a melody sweet; 

A whistling street urchin had carried it down, 

From his gallery throne to the turbulent town 


The song had a thrill in its every note, 

It sweetened the lips and gladdened the throat: 

It danced on its way from the happy boy’s 
heart, 

To Siciliy Joe of the strawberry cart. 


Joe gathered it up with a welcoming zeal, 
And sang it for Tim at the taxicab’s wheel; 
Tim carried it n ‘til he came to a stop, 
And Tim gave it to the boulevard cop. 


The boulevard cop found the turnkey alone, 

And sang the melody over the ‘phone; 

The turnkey, good fellow, in his heart yet 
dwells, 

God's pity, soon sent it down into the cells. 


The prisoners took cheer and the melody 
sweet, 

Out through the bars went back to the street; 

The boy who first sent the song on its way, 

Said, ‘‘Funny, that is twice I heard that to- 
day.”’ 


And so as the song again played on his lips, 
He met some sea-faring men bound for their 


He gave it to them and they carried it on, 
Well, nobody knows just how far it has gone. 


Which all goes to prove that when God would 
spread joy, 
He finds he can always depend on a boy. 


Toastmaster Lilly:—This concludes the 
formal portion of our program, if you can 
call this by so severe a name as formal. 
We tried to make it as informal as pos- 
sible. 

Now it is suggested that the young 
lady at the piano, Miss Huissline, lead 
us all in “Auld Lang Syne.” 

(The assembly sang “Auld Lang 
Syne.”’) 


Those Who Were Hosts 


The personnel of the various commit- 
tees responsible for the entertainment, 
comfort and welfare of the association 
members was as follows: 


Committee on Arrangements 


W. J. Mooney, chairman, Indianapolis: G. 
B. Moxley, Kiefer-Stewart Company, vice- 
chairman, Indianapolis; Eli Lilly, Eli Lilly & 
Co., secretary, Indianapolis; J. G. Mueller, 
Mooney-Muellier-Ward Company, treasurer, In- 
dianapolis; J. E. Bartlett, Pitman-Moore 
Company, Indianapolis; A. H. Beardsley, Miles 
Medical Company, Elkhart, Ind.; J. B. Bind- 
ley, E. H. Bindley & Co., Terre Haute, Ind.; 
James Black, Jr., J. H. Black & Sons, Terre 
Haute, Ind.; F. E. Bogart, Farrand, Will- 
iams & Clark, Detroit, Mich.; H. J. Bower- 
find, Fort Wayne Drug Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; W. A. Caperton, Eli Lilly & 
Co., Indianapolis; Lloyd Collins, French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; C. W. B. 
Hughes, Standard Glass Company, Marion, 
Ind.; E. M. Johnson, Jr., Mead Johnson & 
Co., Evansville, Ind.; Carl Leich, Charles 
Leich & Co., Evansville, Ind.; J. K. Lilly, 
Eli Lilly & Co. Indianapolis C;. J. Lynn, Eli 
Lilly & Co. Indianapolis; A. K. Mayer, 
Kiefer-Stewart Company, Indianapolis; W. H. 
Noll, Pinex Company, Fort Wayne, Ind.: E 
A. O’Shaughnessy, Rossville Company, Law- 
renceburg, Ind.; J. M. Price, Boncilla Lab- 
oratories, Indianapolis; Phil Rising, Chas. 





ezhtmann-Rosengarten 


Executive Committee 


Entertainment Committee 





Frank E. Holliday 


Reappointed General Representative 





Edward Mayer, W 
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Golf Committee 


tising, chairman; J. 


Publicity Committee 
K. Mayer, chairman 
Cc. Ci 


Prize Committee 


Automobile Committee 


Registration Committee 


Riding Committee 


Peter, chairman; FE. 


Hostess Committee 





Bogart, Mrs. W. A. Caperton, Mrs. Lloyd Col- 
lins, Mrs. E. H. DeMoss, Mrs. L. F. Eber- 
bach, Mrs. C. W. B. Hughes, Mrs. E. M. 
Johnson, Jr., Mrs. J. W. Johnson, Mrs. L. 
D. Johnson, Mrs. Carl Leich, Mrs. Clarence 
Leich, Mrs. J. K. Lilly, Mrs. J. K. Lilly, Jr., 
Mrs. C. J. Lynn, Mrs. Charles Mayer, Mrs. A. 
K, Mayer, Mrs. H. A. McCawley, Miss B. E 


Mooney, Mrs. G. B. Moxley, Mrs. (. O. Mueller, 


Miss Norma Mueller, Mrs. H. S, Noel, Mrs 
W. H. Noll, Mrs. N. H. Noyes, Mrs. E. A 
O'Shaughnessy, Mrs. M. Cary Peter, Mrs. J. 
M. Price, Mrs. P. A. Rising, Mrs. A. L. Rob- 
inson, Mrs, T. S. Snead, Mrs. G. C. Spencer, 
Mrs. E. C,. Stevens, Mrs. Thomas Taggart, Mrs 
T. D. Taggart. 


Acquaintance Committee 


Honorable Thomas Taggart, chairman; T. H 
Appleton, G. A. Beauchamp, EB. H. Bindley, 
Franklin Black, R. J. Bynum, F. N. Davis. 
G. L. Gentz, C. L. Heusking, F. E. Holliday, 
A. J. Horlick, J. J. Kearney, Dr. W. J. Le 
Saulnier, Dr. S. R. Light, C. E. Matthews, 
William McGibbon, M. V. Millikan, R. A. 
Norman, Romaine Pierson, P. A. Rising, J. 
C. Robinson, W. A. Sailer, Harry Skillman, 
Robert Smith, Homer Smiih, G. M. Stewart. 








Drug Topics Golf Trophy 
Won for 1926 by G. T. Bauer 


Cc. E. Sutton, Fred Usher, W. J. Walters, R. 
A. Whidden, Lee Wiltsee, Mrs. T. H. Ap- 
pleton, Mrs. H. J. Bowerfind, Mrs. W. A. 
Caperton, Mrs. E. M. Johnson, Jr., Mrs. J. J 
Kearney, Miss Pauline Kearney, Mrs. Carl 
Leich, Mrs. W. J. LeSaulnier, Mrs. C. J 
Lynn, Mrs. William MecGibbon, Mrs. C. fF 
Michaels, Mrs. M, V. Millikan, Mrs. G. I 
Moxley, Mrs. C. O. Mueller, Mrs. N. H. Noyes, 
Mrs. A. S. Raymond, Mrs. Ludwig Schiff, Mrs. 
William Scott, Mrs. G. M. Stewart, Mrs. R. A. 
Whidden. 


Gifts and Souvenirs 


In addition to the prizes which had 
been contributed for the golf tournament 
many beautiful and pleasing gifts and 
souvenirs were given to those in at- 
tendance. Each man, as he registered 
for the convention, was given a desk 
clock with the compliments of the French 
Lick Springs Hotel Company. Each lady, 
upon registering, received a Coty perfume 
and compact set. 

At the dinner, each lady was given a 
beautiful souvenir box of Maillard’s 
chocolates. From the Owen Bottle Com- 
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pany, each got also a pair of salt and 
pepper shakers. And Frederick Ingram 
& Co. gave the ladies a souvenir assort- 
ment of toilet preparations. 

McKesson & Robbins, Inc., gave sets 
of its specialties. The Mennen Company 
distributed its men’s toilet packages. 
Amusing rubber imitations of cigars, pea- 
nuts, chocolates, and so on were pre- 
sented by the Faultless Rubber Com- 
pany. 
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